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PART I. 

1788. 



Qaeen's Lodge. Windior. 

TuESDAT, January 1st. — I began the new year, 
as I ended the old one^ by seizing the first moment it 
presented to my own disposal^ for flying to Mrs. Delany, 
and begging her annual benediction. She bestowed it 
with the sweetest affection^ and 1 spent, as usual, all the 
time with her I had to spare. It seems always so short ; 
yet we now meet almost regularly twice a-day. Yet 
where there is a perfect confidence, there is so much 
to communicate, and so much to discuss, and compare 
opinions about, that the shortest absence supplies food 
for the longest meeting. And, indeed, without any ma- 
terials of events, an intercourse the most smooth and un- 
interrupted with a mind so full, an imagination so fertile, 
and a memory so richly stored as Mrs. Delany's, would 
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Still aetm brief, if broken onlj bT that mUdi will break 
alltkiiigs. 

I caantd tbe Qaccn, in the moffmns^ a kej, I had 
sA ha coninta nii drawn up, of Swift*s ^ Hislonr of John 
600.** I fennd that work so filled., not onhr with politics 
(into which i have never altered), bat widi Tii]«arisms the 
moit offendie, that I firanklj told her Majestr how far 
I felt nnielf firom lecommending it to her own perusal, 
or that of the Princess RoyaL Her sweetness and gra- 
ciovsness draw oot from me, almost at fall length, erery 
thing I think npon such subjects as she starts ; and this 
Kttle illness of Mrs. Schwellenberg has procured me 
moch time with her. 

In paanng the eating-parlour, as I ret rued to my 
room, I saw Sir George Howard and Lady Frances. I 
went to them, and was just beginniog a common chat, 
when suddenly the Queen appeared : she was cloaked, 
and soon after went into her carriage ; and I found she 
made a new year's ^sit to my dear Mrs. Delany, 
whom she told ** she had come to her without telling any 
body"*-'' even Miss Bumey'^ — as she would not let any 
fust or preparation be made for her visit 

My dear Mrs. Delany, to my great satisfaction, seized 
this fair opportunity to speak to her Majesty of your 
F. B., and to express the grateful sense I felt of her 
goodness and condescension towards me. I was most 
happy to faaye this said from lips so venerable and so 
respected, as I have longed, lately, to make known to 
her Majesty the zealous and gratified sentiments she 
has inspired. Her graciousness indeed, of late, has aug- 
mented into the most perfect, the most flatteriug kind- 
ness ; and very glad I was, yet not, -I own, surprised, to 
hear that she looked very much pleased with Mrs. De- 
lany*s spcedi. 
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In the evening, by long appointment^ I was to receive 
Mr. Fisher and his bride. Mrs. Schwellenberg, of her 
own accord^ desired me to have them in my rooro^ and 
said she would herself make tea for the Equerries in the 
eating-parlour. Mrs. Delany and Miss P came to 

meet them. Mrs. Fisher seems good-natured^ cheerful, 
and obliging^ neither well nor ill in her appearance, and, 
I fancy, not strongly marked in any way. But she 
adores Mr. Fisher, and has brought him a large fortune. 

The Princess Amelia was brought by Mrs. Cheveley, 
to fetch Mrs. Delany to the Queen. Mrs. Fisher was 
much delighted in seeing her Royal Highness, who, when 
in a grave humour, does the honours of her rank with a 
seriousness extremely entertaining. She commands the 
company to sit down, holds out her little fat hand to 
be kissed, and makes a distant courtesy, with an air of 
complacency and encouragement that might suit any 
Princess of five times her age. 

Late in the evening I had a leave-taking visit from 
General Bud6^ who brought back Mrs. Delany, and then 
came in himself for half an hour. He returns no more 
to Windsor, unless for a short occasional hunt, till after 
the King's birth-day. I am sorry to lose him : he is always 
pleasant, good-humoured, and well bred. 

Later still. Colonel Goldsworthy also called. on the 
same errand. His waiting finished with the year, and 
his successor. Colonel Welbred, will accompany the 
King's suite in our next return from London. 

He opened with great warmth, and manifest discon- 
tent, upon his disappointment in being consigned to the 
tea-room next door, when such a party were in my room. 

I had much discourse, while the rest were engaged, 
with Mr. Fisher, about my ever-valued, ever-regretted 
Mrs. Thrale. Can I call her by anothe; name^Vj^vck^ 
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90 loo^flo wdl, for her and Iwr sake? He 
gave Me co t ew bf nrfonBisioa that sike k bcmt pablisiH 
ing, not oalj die Lctten <tf Dr. Johnw, bat lier own. 

tmCfW StraBj^ ! 

Mr. and Mrs. FiAer itared wiA WMt till lnilf|wirt tea 
K>SiodL, aBd fUTiBiiard to d hptnie vitk any ibnaal retera, 
aad to accept mj aoquantaace opoa sack Itiau as au^iC 
best salt aij own ooaremeacj. 

Wedstesdat, Jaik€ARt 2kd. — ^We caoM to toaa ibr 
tbe next daj't Draaing-rooai. In tbe eveaiag aij dear 
fitber lent mt his carriage to go to Titcfafield-filieet. I 
called first in St. Mailin's-streeL My dear ^nbcr was 
delf^tfollj well and gaj ; and Sarah employed in paint- 
ing me a trimming for the Qaeen^s birdndaj. 

Mrs. Mabng, and a ptett3r little danghter, aocxmpamed 
me to TitchfieM-stre^ where I found the good aad dear 
Mr. Bnmejr infinitely better than I had ventared to hope 
I could see bim ; but our sweet Esther looks so thin — so 
pale — I coold almost cry when my eyes fix upon her. 
Yet sbe« too, is better, and poor Mananoe is recovering. 
I think her a lovely giri, both in mind and person, and 
wish I cottU see more of ^ler. 

How deligfatfuUy they played ! how great a r^ale snch 
music and such performance to my now almost antiquated 
ears ! For though I hear now often, at Windsor, some 
pieces that gire me great pleasure, 'tis a pleasure so in- 
ferior to what they can give, tbat it bears not any com- 
parison* 

Charles, also, came in to tea, and I appointed him for 
tbe next day at St James*s. It was altogedier a truly 
comfortable and interesting evening to me. 

Thursday, Javuasy 3rd. — ^This was a great Draw- 
ing-roomt as tbe New Year's day was kept upon it, the 
Ode performed, and the compliments of the season paid 
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Mj kind Mrs. Ord, by appointment, came to me earlj 
at St. James's, and stayed till three o'clock. We had muck 
to say to each other. I proffered her an evening against 
my next return to town, and b^ged her to let me meet a 
party of my old friends at her house. It is high time I 
sbouM see them again, after this long separation ; and now 
that my mind is easy^ and I am quite resigned to my fate 
and situation, I feel an anxiety not to be forgotten by 
those who have been kind to me, and a yet stronger one 
to show them I kave set no forgetting example. I rather 
wish to make this first re-entrance at the house of Mrs. 
Ord than at any other, because I am proud to show every 
body the just first place she holds with me, among all that 
set; next, indeed, to my most bosom friends do I prize 
her, and because I am sure she will make a selection that 
will give me pleasure. 

Mr. Smelt, the only person who, to both, would have 
been a welcome interrupter, came from the Drawing- 
room, to make me a little visit. 

We had scarce arranged ourselves when a real intruder 

broke in, that disconcerted us all — Mr. S ; but he is 

never disconcerted himself, for he never perceives what 
mischief he enacts. He came to beg my consolation 
up<Hi a misfortune he had met the day before. He was 
the Queen's Equerry in waiting, as usual, aud came to the 
palace to attend her Majesty to the play ; but he stole up- 
stairs, into our eating-parlour, and stayed chattering there 
till he was too late, and the Queen was gone, and all the 
suite, and his own royal coach among the rest 1 So he had 
to walk across the park in the rain, to get into a chair* 
Yet he entreated me not to tell Mrs. Schwellenberg, for 
he said she would be more severe upon him than anybody. 
The Queen, he saw by her IooLb, had pardoned him, but 
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with Mrs. Schwellenberg he could have no chance of 
quarter. 

He went not away till Mr. Smelt kindly drew him off, 
by proposing that they should return to the drawing-room 
together. 

Mrs. Ord was soon obliged to follow, but not till she 
had distressed me, in the only way she can pain me^ by 
inveigling, rather than forcing upon me, a beautiful but 
very expensive new yearns gift : as to her child j she says, she 
does it, and I feel her so truly maternal I dare not strug- 
gle with her. *' And why should you ?'* I hear my Fredy 
whisper. My dearest Fredy, for the same motive that 
urges the struggle with yourself — a wish of preventing such 
costly tokens of regard from being repeated, since I can- 
not be easy to see the best economists I know turn pro- 
digals only for me. 

In the evening came my dearest father, who gave up 
the opera to spend it with me ; and brought all his let- 
ters and papers, and was excellently in spirits, and made 
me truly happy. I have never seen him better — gayer — 
sweeter. He showed me a letter of my Susan's, and 
another of Charlotte^ and one from James, all exhila- 
rating to me, and all shown with glee and pleasure. Mr. 
Smelt joined us for one half hour, and was very charming. 

Friday, January 4th. — We returned to Windsor 
at noon ; Mrs. Schwellenberg, Miss Planta, Mr. de Luc, 
and mvself. * 

In the morning, Mrs. Schwellenberg presented me, 
from the Queen, with a new year's gift. It is plate, and 
very elegant. The Queen, I find, makes presents to her 
whole household every year : more or less, according to 
some standard of their claims which she sets up, very 
properly, in her own mind. 
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I have been drinking tea with my dear Mrs. Delany^ and 
most socially. I found her very v^eil. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg sent for Madlie. Montmollin, and I knew she would 
have also Colonel Welbred^ who is just come into waiting, 
and therefore I have built upon this as a fair opportunity 
of taking a little time to myself. Accordingly^ here at 
this moment I am writing to my beloved correspondents^ 
instead of playing at piquet. Till all my licence^ so 
lately bestowed, is withdrawn^ I will continue to use it, 
and to dedicate the best part of it thus. 

And now good night. I have not thus written to the 
very moment for a longer time than I can now recollect. 

But let me not fail to tell you 1 had the real honour, 
in the morning, of a little visit from the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. He is better, but still unwell ; and still I regret 
his indisposition and its consequence, in keeping him 
this Christmas from his customary annual visit to Windsor. 

January 5th. — ^This evening I determined upon still 
another effort for '^separation of forces;" though I re- 
gretted missing Colonel Welbred^ and should have sought, 
not shunned^ his society^ in any other situation. But here, 
to meet and to have society are two things. I begged 

my dear Mrs. Delany and Miss P to come to my 

apartment at a little after six o'clock, and to give im- 
mediate orders that I should be called downstairs to 
them. This they did, and I made my courtesy instantly, 
and without preface. Nothing was said^ and all seemed 
promising. 

Time thus, once more^ in our disposal^ we resumed, as 
we have done now every evening since the late new ar- 
rangement when we have met^ the Memoirs. Nothing 
can be more interesting^ more candid, more expressive of 
the sweet and clear mind of their almost incomparable 
writer, — ^not quite, my Susan ! — my Fredy \ 
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I bad just ordered tea^ but alas ! in the midst of diis 
regale, a message intrudes, of invitation to the next room* 

Reluctantly we broke up our party, myself the most 
mortified, who saw in this invite that ^^ the next room"* 
grew sick of the separation, and found it would not 
answer ; nor did I at all enjoy the prospect of appearing 
before Colonel Welbred in the constrained and uncom* 
fortable situation in which I am there placed. He had 
seen me so once, and I am sure the contrast, from being 
Prime Minis tress, had not failed to strike him. 

However, there was no choice : in we went, and my 
regret was a little slackened by the great politeness, al* 
most cordiality, with which the Colonel expressed him- 
self upon our re-meeting. 

A new scene now opened. Mutual salutations and com- 
pliments over, I seated myself next Miss P , with full 

purpose of total stillness for the rest of the evening ; but 
Colonel Welbred, evidently not conjecturing that inten- 
tion, drew a chair next mine, and began instantly an ani- 
mated discourse, wholly and solely, wlien not positively 
called off, addressed to me. 

I saw, very undoubtedly, that he was entirely a stranger 
to the cabals and rules and timidities of the apartment : 
having first met me when mistress of it, he knew not into 
what a cipher I sunk when only a guest in it ; at least he 
suspected not that such a sinking was voluntary and sys* 
tematic : for though he had witnessed the change, in the 
last evening he spent here in June, he had concluded either 
that I might be ill, or imagined I had only declined con- 
versing with him, in his two or three little openings, be- 
cause the room was full, and he sat at a distance from me. 

This I draw from his behaviour this evening, for he 
spoke to me with such an open gaiety of manner, that I 
was sure he had entered into none of the cautions that 
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bad intiiiiklated the rest, and he appropriated himself to 
me with such an unreserved distinction, that I am certain 
he is wholly unaware how totally I disuse myself from 
playing a conspicuous part in that presence. 

His gentleness, however^ his perfect good breeding, 
and a delicacy of manner I have rarely seen ^qualled^ 
made it utterly impossible to decline his conversation : I 
entered into it, therefore, quietly and unaffectedly ; con- 
soling myself internally, that if it proved painful elsewhere^ 
it might abridge invitations which brought me into such 
circumstances. 

The astonishment created was apparent. No Equerry 
hitherto had ever attacked me in this presence, and least 
of all was it expected I should be singled out by a man 
universally reckoned the most reserved and the shyest of 
the whole set; but those are just the characters to whom 
something quiet and unobtrusive is most welcome. 

Various attempts were made to draw him to another 
quarter ; but they were only followed by an immediate 
and civil reply, and the discourse instantly returned to its 
first channel. 

The subject was a tour in Wales, which he has lately 
made, and of which he gave an account full of information 
and ingenuity. But though it was a narration fitted for all 
hearers, I believe he was willing to spare himself the con-> 
tinual trouble of interruption and explanation from coo- 
stant misunderstanding, and therefore, in a lowered voice, 
it was designedly bestowed on one who had no other de- 
sire than to keep it alive by brief comments and simple 
inquiries. 

At length, however, the Colonel and myself were both 
suddenly drawn ofiF from our Welsh expedition by a de- 
scription, given by Mrs. Schwellenberg to Mrs. Delany, 
of her frogs 1 The Colonel, I believe, had not Vi^^Lidi oS; 
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them before. His surprise^ when he found the j were kept 
in glasses, for fondlings and favourites, was irresistible to 

Miss P , who with great difficulty forbore laughing 

out ; and for myself, when he began to ask me, aside, a 
few questions upon the subject, I was forced to make a 
little silencing bow, and to look another way. 

A commendation ensued, almost ecstatic, of their most 
recreative and dulcet croaking, and of their ladder, their 
table, and their amiable ways of snapping live flies. My 
neighbour, if I am not much mistaken, was then as much 
disposed to look another way as myself. 

Mrs. Delany now asked if they caught at a fly as the 
chameleons do? 

" What will become of the poets," cried Colonel Wel- 
bred, "if the chameleons catch flies?" And then he 
asked me if I remembered Churchill's line upon the cha- 
meleon, in the * Prophecy of Famine.' 

No, I told him, I had never read it ; and begged him 
to repeat it. 

He was some time recollecting it ; and then, in a very 
low voice, he quoted it, and added to it several couplets : 
but I could hardly hear them, so fearful was he of turn- 
ing spouter to the company at large. 

At the close of the evening, when left alone with Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, she could not disguise her surprise at the 
behaviour of Colonel Welbred, but asked me very signi- 
ficantly if I had known him long ? for he had said some- 
thing about ** a year." 

'' He only said, ma'am," cried I, " by way of civility, 
' I have not seen you this twelvemonth ;* but, in fact, a 
twelvemonth ago 1 had never seen him at alL I only 
made acquaintance with him about February last, during 
his waiting." i 

Sunday, January 6th. — ^Things are now, indeed, 
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much mended : I gain abundantly more time^ and that 
racFUits me, and my present plan of operations unlocks 
me from that enclosure of stagnation whicb^ in my former 
plan, seemed necessary to my well-doing. I really thank 
Colonel Welbred very much, as I think this coming forth 
will reconcile my absences far more than all my studious 
holding backs : I mean in company, for when tete-a-lete 
I have always been as communicative as I could urge 
myself to be. 

Tuesday, January 8th. — This evening, according 
to my present plan of freedom, as Mrs. Delany came not 
to the Lodge, I went myself to Mrs. Delany, and left 
the tea-table to its original state. I had the courage to 
make my visit from seven to ten o'clock. 

I met Mr. Bryant, who came, by appointment, to give 
me that pleasure. He was in very High spirits, full of 
anecdote and amusement. He has as much good-hu- 
moured chit-chat and entertaining gossiping as if he had 
given no time to the classics and his studies, instead of 
having nearly devoted his life to them. One or two of 
his little anecdotes I will try to recollect. 

In the year thirty-three of this century, and in his own 
memory, there was a cause brought belfore a Judge, 
between two highwaymen, who had quarrelled about the 
division of their booty ; and these men had the efirontery 
to bring their dispute to trial. '< In the petition of the 
plaintiff," said Mr. Bryant, " he asserted that he had been 
extremely misused by the defendant : that they had car- 
ried on a very advantageous trade together upon Black- 
Jheatb, Hounslow Heath, Bagshot Heath, and other 
places; that their business chiefly consisted in watches, 
wearing apparel, and trinkets of all sorts, as well as large 
concerns between them in cash ; that they had agreed to 
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an equitable partition of all profits, and that this agree- 
Tuent had been violated. So impudent a diing, the judge 
said^ was never before brought out in a court, and so be 
refused to pass sentence in favour of either of them, and 
dismissed them from the court." 

Then he told us a great number of comic slip-slops, of 
the first Lord Baltimore, vrho made a constant nasuse of 
one vrord for another : for uistance, *' I have been," sajs 
he, ^' upon a little excoriation to see a ship lanced ; weid 
there is not a finer going vessel upon the face of God's 
yearth : you've no idiom how well it sailed." 

Having given us this elegant specimen of die language 
of one lord^ he proceeded to give us one equally forcible 
of the understanding of another : — ^The late Lord Ply- 
mouth, meeting in a country town widi a puppet-show, 
was induced to see it ; and, from the high entertainment 
he received dirough Punch, he determined to buy him, 
and accordingly asked his price, and paid it, and carried 
the pufq)et to his country-house, diathe might be diverted 
with him at any odd how! Mr. Bryant protests be 
met the same troop just as the purchase had been made, 
and went himself to the puppet-diow, which was exhi- 
bited senza tNindi ! 

Next he spoke upon the Mysteries, or origin of our 
theatrical entertainments, and repeated the plan and 
conduct of several of these strange compositions, in par- 
ticular one he remembered which was called * Noah's 
Ark,' and in which that patriarch and his sons, just pre- 
vious to the Deluge, made it all their delight to speed 
themselves into the ark without Mrs. Noah, whom they 
wished to escape; but she surprised them just as they 
had embarked, and made so prodigious a racket against 
the door that, after a long and violent contention, she 
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litMced them to open it, and gained admiasion, having first 
contented them by being kept out till she was thoroughly 
wet to the skin. 

These most eccentric and unaccountable dramas filled 
up the chief of our conversation : and whether to consider 
them most with laughter, as ludicrous, or with horror, as 
blasphemous^ remains a doubt I cannot well solve. 

Wbdmesday^ January 9th. — To-day Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg did me a real favour, and with real good nature ; 
for she sent me the letters of my poor lost friends. Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, which she knew me to be almost 
{»ning to procure. The book belongs to the Bishop of 
Carlisle^ who lent it to Mr. Turbulent, from whom it 
was again lent to the Queen, and so passed on to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. It is still unpublished. 

With what a sadness have I been reading 1 what scenes 
has it revived ! — ^what regrets renewed ! These letters 
have not been more improperly published in the whole, 
than they are injudiciously displayed in their several parts. 
She has given aU--«very word — and thinks that, perhaps, 
a justice to Dr. Johnson, which, in fact, is the greatest 
iinjury to hb memory. 

The few she has selected of her own do her, indeed, 
much credit : she has discarded all that were trivial and 
merely local, and given only such as contain something 
instructive, amusing, or ingenious. 

About four of the letters, however, of my ever-revered 
Dr. Johnson are truly worthy his exalted powers : one 
is upon Death, in considering its approach as we are 
aorrounded, or not, by mourners ; another, upon the 
sudden and premature loss of poor Mrs. Thrale's darling 
amd only son. 

Our name once occurs: how I started at its sight!— 
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lis to mentioB the pait¥ diat pbumed the first mit to oor 
house : Miss Owen, Mr. Seward^ Mrs. and Miss Tfarale, 
and Dr. Johnson. Hov well shall we ever, mj Susan^ 
lemember that morning ! 

I have had so many attacks upon her subject, that at 
last I fairly begged quarter, and firankly owned to Mrs. 
Schwellenbeig that I could not endure to speak any 
more upon the matter, endeavouring, at die same time^ 
to explain to her my long and intimate connexion with 
the family. Yet nothing I could say put a stop to *' How 
can you defend her in this ? — how can you justify her in 
that ?" &c., &a — Alas ! that I cannot defend her is pre- 
cisely the reason I can so ill bear to speak of her. 

How differently and how sweetly has the Queen con- 
ducted herself upon this occasion ! Eager to see the 
letters, she began reading them with the utmost avidity : 
a natural curiosity arose to be informed of several names 
and several particulars, which she knew I could satisfy ; 
yet, when she perceived how tender a string she touched, 
she soon suppressed her inquiries^ or only made them with 
so much gentleness towards the parties mentioned^ that I 
could not be distressed in my answers; and even in a 
short time I found her questions made in so favourable 
a disposition, that I began secretly to rejoice in them, as 
the means by which I reaped opportunity of clearing 
several points that had been darkened by calumny, and 
of softening others that had been viewed wholly through 
false lights. 

To lessen disapprobation of a person once so precious 
to me, in the opinion of another so respectable both in 
rank and virtue, was to me a most soothing task ; and 
my success was so obvious, from the lenity of all remarks, 
and the forbearance of dl hard constructions, that I felt 
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myself inexpressibly obliged ; since her own strict exer- 
cise of every duty inclines and authorises a general 
expectation, even to a degree of severity, of btrictness 
in others. 

This morning, in a manner the most gratifying, she 
proposed Mr. Locke's coming to Windsor, to give her 
a lesson of colouring the impressions, next Easter. I 
think and trust that time will suit. But I said I was 
sure my dearest Mrs. Locke would come with him when- 
ever the journey took place, both in care of him and in 
indulgence to me : — '* To be sure !" she said very sweetly, 
and in a tone of having taken it for granted. She also 
mentioned her intention of lodging them in her own 
canon's house, where Madame de la Fite resides in 
the summer. But she bid me say nothing of all this at 
present. Probably something hangs upon it as yet 
undecided. 

This is Mrs. Delanv's last week at Windsor. On 
Saturday she goes to town for the winter ; so do we our- 
selves on Tuesday. She could not come out this even- 
ing, and I determined to drink tea with her. I stayed, 
however, with Mrs. Schwellenberg till just before her 
own tea-time, because she was alone, and was very 
civil. 

I found my dear Mrs. Delany sweeter, more alive, 
and kinder than ever. This evening I finished read- 
ing her memoirs. The almost incessant dangers to 
which she was exposed in all the early part of her life, 
and the purity of prudence with which she always extri- 
cated herself from them, have more than ever raised my 
admiration and increased my tenderness. What a cha- 
racter is Mrs. Delany's I — ^how noble throughout ! — how 
great upon great occasions ! — how sweet, how touching, 
how interesting upon all ! Oh, what should 1 Ao ^"vJi\o>aX 

yoL. ir, o 
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her here ? That question will occur, but no answer can 
I make to it. Heaven be praised, however, she is well, 
uncommonly well, and looks as if she would live to be 
one hundred years old with ease. 

Thursday, January 10th. — ^When we were sum- 
moned to the tea-room I met Miss de Luc coming 
out. I asked if she did not stay tea? " How can I," 
cried she, in a voice of distress, " when already, as there is 
company here without me, Mrs. Schwellenberg has asked 
me what I came for V* 

I was quite shocked for her, and could only shrug in 
dismay and let her pass. When there is no one else she 
is courted to stay ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Fisher came soon after ; and the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Amelia fetched away Mrs. Delany. 

Soon after Colonel Welbred came, ushering in Mr 
Fairly and his young son, who is at Eton school. I 
had seen Mr. F. but once since his great and heavy loss, 
though now near half a year had elapsed. So great a 
personal alteration in a few months I have seldom seen : 
thin, haggard, worn with care, and grief, and watching 
—his hair turned grey — ^white, rather, and some of his 
front teeth vanished. He seemed to have suffered, 
through his feelings, the depredations suffered by others 
through age and time. 

His demeanour, upon this trying occasion, filled me 
with as much admiration as his countenance did with 
compassion: calm, composed, and gentle, he seemed 
bent on appearing not only resigned, but cheerful. I 
might even have supposed him verging on being happy, 
had not the havoc of grief on his face, and the tone of 
deep melancholy in lus voice, assured me his solitude was 
all sacred to his sorrows. 

Mr. Fisher was very sad himself, grieving at the death 
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of Dr. Hariej, Dean of Windsor and Bbbop of Here- 
ford. He began, however, talking to me of these letters ; 
aody with him^ I could speak of them, and of their pub* 
lisher, without reserve : but the moment they were named^ 
Mrs. Scfawellenberg uttered such bard and harsh things, 
that I could not keep my seat; and the less, because> 
knowing my strong friendship there in former days> I 
was sure it was meant I should be hurt. I attempted 
not to speak, well aware all defence is irritation^ where an 
attack is made from ill-nature, not justice. 

The gentle Mr. Fisher^ sorry for the cause and the 
effect of this assault, tried vainly to turn it aside : what 
began with censure soon proceeded to invective ; and at 
last, being really sick from crowding recollections of past 
scenes, where the person now thus vilified had been dear 
and precious to my very hearty I was forced, abruptly^ 
to walk out of the room. 

It was indifferent to me whether or not my retreat was 
noticed. I have never sought to disguise the warm friend- 
ship that once subsisted between Mrs. Thrale and myself, 
for I always hoped that^ where it was known, reproach 
might be spared to a name I can never hear without a 
secret pang, even when simply mentioned. Oh, then, how 
oevere a one is added, when its sound is accompanied by 
the hardest aspersions ! 

I returned when I could, and the subject was over. 

When all were gone Mrs. Schwellenberg said, '^I have 
told it Mr. Fisher that he drove you out from the room> 
and he says he won't not do it no more." 

She told me next — that in the second volume I also 
was mentioned. Where she may have heard this I 
cannot gather, but it has given me a sickness at heart 
inexpressible. It is not that I expect severity : for at 
the time of that correspondence — at all time^, VQLdfii^<^^ 
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previous to the marriage with Piozzi — if Mrs. Thrale 
loved Qot F. B., where shall we find faith in words, or 
give credit to actions? But her present resentment^ 
however unjustly incurred, of my constant disapprobation 
of her conduct, may prompt some note, or other mark, 
to point out her change of sentiments — but let me try to 
avoid such painful expectations ; at least, not to dwell 
upon them. 

O, little does she know how tenderly at this moment I 
could run again into her arms, so often opened to receive 
me with a cordiality I believed inalienable. And it was 
sincere then^ I am satisfied : pride, resentment of disap- 
probation, and consciousness of unjustifiable proceed- 
ings — ^these have now changed her ; but if we met^ and 
she saw and believed my faithful regard, how would she 
again feel all her own return ! 

Well, what a dream am I making ! 

Friday, January 11th. — Upon this ever-interesting 
subject, I had to-day a very sweet scene with the Queen. 
While Mrs. Schwellenberg and myself were both in our 
usual attendance at noon, her Majesty inquired of Mrs. 
Schwellenberg if she h^ yet read any of the letters? 

" No," she answered, ''^ I have them not to read." 

I then said she had been so obliging as to lend them 
to me, to whom they were undoubtedly of far greater 
personal value. 

** That is true," said the Queen ; " for I think there 
is but little in them that can be of much consequence or 
value to the public at large." 

"Your Majesty, you will hui:t Miss Burney if you 
speak about that; poor Miss Burney will be quite hurt 
by that." 

The Queen looked much surprised, and I hastily ex« 
claimed. 
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*' O, no ! — not with the gentleness her Majesty 
names it." 

Mrs. Schwellenberg then spoke in German; and, I 
fancy, by the names she mentioned, recounted how Mr. 
Turbulent and Mr. Fisher had *' driven nie out of the 
room." 

The Queen seemed extremely astonished, and I was 
truly vexed at this total misunderstanding ; and that the 
goodness she has exerted upon this occasion should 
seem so little to have succeeded. But I could not 
explain, lest it should seem to reproach what was 
meant as kindness in Mrs. Schwellenberg, who had not 
yet discovered that it was not the subject, but her own 
manner of treating it, that was so painful to me. My 
silence, however, was mortifying to myself; and I could 
not but regret that Mrs. Delany had not found an oppor- 
tunity of clearing up the affair. 

However, the instant Mrs. Schwellenberg left the 
room, and we remained alone, the Queen, approaching 
me in the softest manner, and looking earnestly in my 
face, said, '^ You could not be offended, surely, at what 
I said." ^ 

•' O no, ma'am," cried I, deeply indeed penetrated by 
such unexpected condescension, '^I have been longing to 
make a speech to your Majesty upon this matter ; and 
it was but yesterday that I entreated Mrs. Delany to 
make it for me, and to express to your Majesty the very 
deep sense I feel of the lenity with which this subject 
has been treated in my hearing."*' 

'^ Indeed," cried she, with eyes strongly expressive of 
the complacency with which she heard me, "I have 
always spoke as litde as possible upon this affair. I 
remember but twice that I have named it : once I said 
to the Bishop of Carlisle that I thought mo&l ol \S[v^^ 
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letters had better have been spared the printing ; and 
once to Mr. Langton, at the Drawing-room, I said, 
* Your friend Dr. Johnson, sir, has had many friends 
busy to publish his books, and his memoirs, and his 
meditations, and his thoughts; but I think he wanted 
one friend more.' * What for ? ma'am,' cried he ; * A 
friend to suppress them,' I answered. And, indeed, this 
is all I ever said about the business." 

The sweetness of a vindication snch as this, and the 
fulness of my heart upon a subject so near it, brought 
the tears into my eyes, and I could hardly gain firmness 
for what I felt it necessary to say : but, as well as I could, 
I thanked her in the most grateful terms for the whole 
tenor of lenity she had deigned to show. I told her, very 
frankly, that my great regard and intimate connection 
both with Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson could never be 
obliterated from my mind, and made all that was said of 
them constantly aifect me. •* And indeed, ma'am," I 
added, ''the harsh things I continually hear have rendered 
the subject extremely painful to me ; but not with your 
Majesty ! Mrs. Schwellenberg has wholly misconceived 
me : for, quite on the contrary, it is rather a relief 
to me to speak of it where it is treated with patience ; 
and, indeed, I must venture to say I cannot but regard 
the great gentleness with which your Majesty has uni- 
formly touched upon it as an indulgence to myself." 

She did not disclaim my acknowledgment, and here 
we stopped. She went afterwards to Mrs. Delany, where 
she talked the matter over, and sweetly said she " would 
upon no account say anything to shock me." Indeed I 
am sure she would not. The dear and partial Mrs. 
Delany broke out into kindest praises, but ended them 
with saying, "One fault, however. Miss Burney has, 
though I think but one.'* 
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'' And what is that?" cried the Queen, no doubt sur- 
prised at the siugular number ! 

*' She wants so much drawing out, ma*am." 
'* Yes, but she*8 very well worth it," was the gracious 
answer, which I have not been willing to deny myself the 
pleasure of letting my equally blind partialists hear, as 
well as Mrs. Delany. 



Before dinner to-day, I had two tete^-tetes, both with 
gentlemen. The first was with Mr. de Luc, who came to 
bring me a little pamphlet he had just printed in answer 
to ail attack of Mr. de Saussure upon some of his philoso- 
phical experiments. He explained and talked the whole 
affair over to me ; and not long after he was gone, came 
Mr. Turbulent. 

May I come in. Miss Burney ?" cried he, at the door. 
Certainly," quoth I. 

** What an age since I have seen you ! I never see you — 
never at all ; or, when I do, 'tis the same thing — 'tis not 
seeing you — ^you won't speak — won't utter a word — won't 
even look as if a part of the company !" 

Time enough ! thought I, but I made only some small 
unmeaning answer ; for I was reading those letters, which 
depressed me out of all power to combat him in one of 
those rattling fits for which, with some vexation, I saw 
him, once again, all disposed. 

He would not, however, let the matter drop so. ^* Tell 
me," he cried, at last, ^^your reason for behaving in this 
manner ? for shutting yourself up in this intolerable way ?*' 

Still I would have evaded a discussion for which I was 
quite ill-fitted ; but he is not a character to be easily con- 
quered ; he only vented his reproachful remonstrances still 
more warmly, till, at last, he broke forth wil\i — 
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*' Upon my word. Miss Burney, it can be neither more 
nor less than downright affectation !" 

** O, well," cried I, animating a little in my turn against 
a charge that could not but awaken me, ** I must now, 
indeed, regard you as my friend, since you undertake to 
tell me my faults !" 

*' I hope so !" answered he, very gravely, ** and as a 
clergyman, too, for I am so !*' 

'* Well, then," cried I, pleased enough to look upon 
him in that style, " I must set about making my defence." 

Away I put my book, but his curiosity turned into ano- 
ther stream, and he broke off from his exhortations to in- 
quire what I had been reading. 

^' Your book," I answered; ^Uhese letters;" and then, 
very briefly, I gave him to understand how much the 
reading l^.ad depressed me, and how far I was from being 
a mere common peruser of anything from such hands. 

He was surprised ; having conceived I had merely ac- 
quaintance sufficient to give a zest to any of their publi- 
cations, without any of that interest which renders them 
what they are to me. 

lie loves not grave subjects, however, and I never feel 
inclined to discuss them with him. I was short, but ex- 
plicit ; and he eagerly ilew back to his first theme. 

'**Tis, however, too hard," cried he, "that you will 
never a little lighten those evenings. If you won't give a 
word, you might at least vouchsafe a look, and that would 
have an intelligence that might a little soften matters ; but 
no, not an eye, not a glance, will you ever deign to give." 

** Why then, Mr. Turbulent, in my own justification, 
I will tell you the truth : *tis simply your own indiscretion 
that makes me avoid speaking to you, or looking near 
you." 

" Indiscretion, ma'am ?" repeated he, with an air^ of 
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aunazenieiit, '^ my indiscretion ? when have I been indis- 
creet ? how ? and in what ?" 

I made no immediate answer; for his interrogatories 
had a quickness that a little perplexed me how to explain 
myself: he grew both impatient and serious. 

'^ Explain yourself, ma'am, I beg ! On what is it you 
found tliis hard charge ? Let me at least know it ; do 
not send me away loaded thus with your censure." 

" No, no," cried I, more lightly, '* I have no thought of 
loading you." 

*^ Yes, ma'am, you have,*' cried he, gravely, " and you 
really alarm me by it. Tell me, however, in what I am 
thus guilty? You make me, ma'am, you make me quite 
afraid of you !'* 

''No, indeed, do I not f cried I, almost regrettingly. 

''You do, upon my honour!'' said he, solemnly. 

It may be better if I can ! thought I, secretly ; therefore 
I let it pass, and only said, 

'*WelI, I must now justify myself; for this charge of 
affectation, you may believe, a little mortifies mon amdur 
propre ! This silence, of which you complain, has two 
very strong motives : one is, that as I always talk as much 
as I possibly can when alone with Mrs. Schwellenberg, to 
divert our tete-a-tetes and keep up good humour, I am 
generally most happy to rest when any third person ap- 
pears." 

" What would I not give to be in a corner, and hear 
you when you are setting forth all your powers in that 
manner !" 

" O, they are soon set forth. My other motive is that 
no one is wished to be noticed, when we are in society, 
except the Lady of the Manor ; and indeed you need not 
desire to have me more social on those occasions, for I 
have regularly observed that when you make 'soxw NmV& 
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Ui my nhtmnce, or during my total silence, you are always 
V(s»y lti|;li ill favour; and when you make them where yoa 
«iliht(<» ifi« to upeak, or to see you look your comments, 
\u h^r |fr«*i«nc«), you constantly and instantly fall P 

^* Wi^ll/* itriud he, laughing very heartily, "if she does 
r^Mlly 1^^ ih^ different expression of my eyes in their dif- 
ttiffpui dili><2ii(iii| 1 must forgive her spite, in favour of her 
|i^Miiillllioii«" 

^' Aiiil UiM i\\0 SAine with every body : no visitor fares so 
WmII i^N ^Up\l I put myself the most out of the way. You 
^♦»M, Oii»r>f(iHii luy g^jnerosity ! 'tis all for your sake !'* 

*' Nmi mm, no I thtit won't take ! no, no. Miss Bumey, 'us 
fill fni' >MMi own --"*li« nothing but mere policy ! You well 
kiiMW Imiw IMMttiiitHntiOusly u single syllable from you would 
lli»iw i«ll iUp Httt^ntton to yourself, and you cannot doubt 
Imiw liMidinlly timt would make her hate you.'* 

'V\mp WHS no contradicting this latter part : however, I 
Mt)t»Mi'i0(l tiiys(j|f< by truly saying I merely wished to keep 
^tnHi'ti fur love of peace, not from fear and interest ; as I 
Imil not that occasion for fear which belonged to almost 
nil iiihtsrn here. 

^* Thuy apprehend, and justly, the mischief of misrepre- 
N«iniation, and they bear anything and everything, from 
iliitad of being ill-spoken of to the Queen.'' 

Ho vowed uloud, and with might, he was exempt from 
^vtiiy fear of that sort, and scorned to pay servile court 
Willi any such timidity. 

I protested I firmly believed him ; which is most true : 
'♦ Hut ill general," I cried, '* that is certainly the motive to 
i^ftMoquiousness in this quarter : she has the royal ear, they 
have it not. But with me it is different; I have the same 
Dur myself; I could clear anything that was misunderstood, 
or, if I failed, I should think it unjust, and then not 
\ift9k my heart at the consequences T' 
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This escaped me inadrertentlj^ and I was sorry for it. 
He laughed a little^ and soon after took his leave, not with- 
out one little flight to give me for a ponder. *' My fair 
philosopher/' he cried, ** I must go ; mats — ^if I had known 
you — U y a quinze ans, il y auroit eu pour moi le plus 
grand danger du monde !** Whether by this he meant 
when he was fifteen years younger, and had a heart more 
susceptible, or whether 'tis the date of his marriage, and 
be then had a heart more at liberty, I know not : but I 
would rather he would spare such speeches, though they 
are scarce uttered ere some other flight, or some total 
unconcern, represents them as nothing, and brings him 
back to his right place almost before I can look at him. 

He then desired me, when I had finished Dr. John- 
son's Letters, to send them directed to his wife, as he 
should not be in Windsor. I congratulated him on her 
amendment, and desired my compliments to that purpose : 
he thanked me, and went his way. 

The evening I spent wholly with Mrs. Delany, who 
was to go to town the next day. But when, the next 
morning, I called to see her set off, and take her kind 
blessing, I found her in much anxiety : her niece had 
been ill in the night, and she had sent for Dr. Lind ; and 
it was agreed their journey should be put off to the next 
day. 

How did I languish to spend with them that day ! but 
I was obliged to come home to dinner; Miss Planta and 
Madlle. Montmollin being engaged to me. 

4e ♦ >l( * » 

I was amply recompensed for this little forbearance in 
spending an evening the most to my natural taste of any I 
have spent officially under the royal roof. How high Co- 
lonel Welbred stands with me you know ; Mr. Fairly, with 
equal gentleness> good breeding, and delicacy, ^A^^ ^lax 
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more general turn for conversation, and seemed not only 
ready, but pleased, to open upon subjects of such serious 
import as were suited to his state of mind, and could not 
but be edifying, from a man of such high moral character, 
to all who heard him. 

Life and Death were the deep themes to which he led; 
and the little space between them, and the little value of 
that space, were the subject of his comments. The un- 
happiness of man, at least after the ardour of his first 
youth, and the general worthlessness of the world, seemed 
so deeply impressed on his mind, that no reflection ap- 
peared to be consolatory to it^ save the necessary short- 
ness of our mortal career. 

Respect to his own private misfortunes made me listen 
in silence to a doctrine I am, else, ever ready to try to 
combat: for I cannot, myself^ conceive this world so 
necessarily at variance with happiness^ nor suppose our 
beneficent Creator averse to our enjoying it, even on 
earth, where we seek it in innocence. 

Colonel Welbred scarcely exerted himself any better, 
and, I do not doubt, he gave way from the same motive : 
for he seemed to feel every consideration that the most 
respectful compassion can inspire, for the situation as 
well as sentiments of Mr. Fairly. 

When he talked^ however, of the ardour of youth, I 
could not refrain naming Mrs. Delany, and mentioning 
that she had still every susceptibility for happiness ; and 
that I always thought with pleasure, from such an instance 
of the durability of human powers, that there was no time, 
no age, in which misery seemed tied to our existence, or 
in which, except for circumstances, it might not, pretty 
equally, be happy. 

'* Indeed," answered he, *' there is no time — I know of 
none — in which life is well worth having. The prospect 
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before us is never such as to make it worth preserving, 
except from religious motives." 

I felt shocked and sorry. 1 wished him at Norbury ; 
and ventured — hardly^ though^ speaking to be heard — to 
acknowledge that I thought differently^ and believed hap- 
piness dependent upon no season of liie, though its mode 
must be adapted to all its changes. 

^^ But do you think/' cried he, in a tone of extreme 
dejection^ " that those who before forty have never tasted 
it, may ever expect it after?" 

Has he never tasted happiness, who so deeply drinks 
of sorrow? He surprised me, and filled me, indeed, with 
equal wonder and pity. At a loss how to make an an- 
swer sufficiently general, I made none at all, but referred 
to Colonel Welbred : perhaps he felt the same difficulty, 
for be said nothing; and Mr. Fairly then gathered an 
answer for himself, by saying, " Yes, it may, indeed, be 
attainable in the only actual as well as only right way to 
seek it, — that of doing good ! " 

*' If," cried Colonel Welbred, afterwards, ** I lived 
always in London, I should be as tired of life as you 
are : I always sicken of it there, if detained beyond a 
certain time." 

They then joined in a general censure of dissipated 
life, and a general distaste of dissipated characters, which 
seemed, however, to comprise almost all their acquaint- 
ance ; and this presently occasioned Mr. Fairly to say, 
'* It is, however, but fair for you and me to own, Wel- 
bred, that if people in general are bad, we live chiefly 
amongst those who are the worst." 

Whether he meant any particular set to which they 
belong, or whether his reflection went against people in 
high life, such as constitute their own relations and con* 
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nexionf in general, I cannot a^j, as he did not explain 
himself. But I again wished him safe in Norbuiy Pajfc, 
and looking from thence at a loved and pure abode, at 
the bottom as well as at the top of that sweet hill 1 

'Has, however, was no time for indulging injaelf ia 
talking upon that subject, or painting scenes of felidty* 
Mr. Fairly, besides the attention due to him from all, 
in consideration of his late loss, merited from me peculiar 
deference, in return for a mark I received of bis disposi- 
tion to think favourably of me from our first acquaint- 
ance : for not more was I surprised than pleased at his 
opening frankly upon the character of my coadjutrix^ and 
telling me at once, that when first he saw me here, just 
before the Oxford expedition, he had sincerely felt for 
and pitied me. 

This must have resulted wholly from his own sense of 
the nature of things, as nothing, I am certain, escaped 
me that betrayed my unhappiness at that period. I did 
not, howeveri venture to enlarge upon the subject, and he 
iniitantly dropped it when he found me reserved ; though 
he laughed a little himself, on recollecting the dialogue 
upon the newspapers, and said he had seen my inward 
luugh, though, at tiiat time, he observed me too much in 
awe of Mrs. Schwellenberg not to disguise it. 

1 faucy^ by his saying '^ at that time," he conceives me 
now a person at large, and draws this conclusion froaa 
seing me converse so much with Colonel Welbred in pre«- 
sence of La Pr^sidente. He does not know how new a 
business that is, nor that it is wholly owing to the Colo* 
nefs innocence of my general retirement, not to any fresh 
adopted measures of my own courage. But I soon found 
him one whose observation was all alive to whatever 
passed; and, with those keen remarkers, where their 
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shrewdness is unallied to ill-nature, there is a zest in con- 
versing that gives a spirit to every subject. 

In talking over the adventures of the hunt^ Colonel 
Welbred gave an account of Lord Chesterfield, that 
reminded me so strongly of an expression concerning 
him in a letter I had just received from Miss Baker^ that I 
offered to show them the paragraph. They joined to de- 
sire I would produce it, and I ran into my own room for 
it ; but I found it so mixed Mith remarks I could not 
possibly show^ that I determined first to prepare it for 
their inspection by a few obliterations^ and I returned 
and apologized that I had put it by to read to Mrs. De- 
lany^ but would produce it some other time. 

Colonel Welbred acquiesced^ with a smiling bow ; but 
Mr. Fairly put into his smile so strong a suspicion of the 
truth, that I had withdrawn it purposely, that though he 
said never a word, I was forced to answer his look by 
assuring him I would really produce it another day. 

He laughed to see me understand him^ but readily 
accepted the promise ; and Colonel Welbred very deli- 
cately said> 

*' Then if you allow of our waiting upon you another 
evening, you may perhaps bring it ?" 

" Oh, every evening while I stay, I hope ! " cried Mr. 
Fairiy, with a quickness so flattering, that it obtained 
my immediate affirmative : little as I had meant, in the 
beginning, to make any such engagement But when I 
found, at last, conversation here such as I should have 
coveted anywhere, I thought it would be folly unpardon- 
able to avoid it, merely because it was in an apartment 
where I had never met with it before. 

When they left me to go to the music-room, I hastened 
to my dearest Mrs. Delany, and stayed to the last mo- 
ment. I found Miss P ■ recovered, and xead^ &t Vv^t 
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journey the next morning. I recounted my evening's ad* 
ventures, and my sweet counsellor approved my new pro- 
mise, and strongly advised me to make the best through* 
out of an official circumstance that could not, without 
infinite difficulty, be wholly avoided. She gave me a very 
kind message for Mr. Fairly, inviting him to visit her in 
town, in remembrance of his mother^ with whom she was 
well acquainted. 

Sunday, 13th. — I went to breakfast with my beloved 
old friend, and found her lovely niece quite well, and 
Dr. Lind with them, who, seeing my good spirits to find 
all well, joined to my extreme haste not to be too late for 
church, said I was ** in a very fidget of joy." 

They were all prepared for departure ; and that, I am 
sure, was no joy to me, though we were now so soon to 
20 to town ourselves for the winter. 

I ran all the way, past King, Colonels, and regiment, 
to church, and just entered before the Queen. 

At tea-time I went at once, and stationed myself in the 
room, with a book to pass the time till the arrival of my 
company; for Mr, Fairly's open request, and my own 
acquiescence, fixed me to my office during his stay, and 
determined me to take no further steps for eluding it. 

He came, and brought his little son, with Colonel Wei* 
bred and General Harcourt, and all of them before eight 
o^clock, I fear from still misunderstanding the affair of 
yesterday. The two Colonels seated themseves next me, 
on each side, and little Mr. Fairly sat on his father's 
chair. He seems a sweet boy : open, innocent, and sen- 
sible; and his father almost lives in him. 

The evening was not so unexceptionable as that of 
yesterday, for the cold General Harcourt was a damp to 
it. I had, however^ a good deal of separate conver- 
sation with Mr, Fairly, while Colonel Welbred talked 
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with the General. He asked me if I had found my 
letter, assuring me that both himself and Colonel Wei* 
bred had been much disappointed by missing it. I 
instantly produced it. The expression for which I had 
shown it, concerning my Lord Chesterfield — " What pity 
it is his spirits run away with his brains T' — amused him 
much, and led to a good deal of character-stricture 
in a more general way. We also talked over the old 
newspaper story at full length; and I acquainted him of 
some laughable particulars which had followed his de- 
parture. He held them almost in too much contempt to 
laugh, but very gently and compassionately turned the 
discourse into an expression of concern at my situation^ 
in being tied to such a person. He had felt, he said, 
quite sorry for me^ and the more as he was told that she 
now made a point of always appearing, though in the 
latter times of Mrs. Haggerdorn he informed me she 
had seldom shown herself. 

This is an obligation de plus I 

Just as tea was over the King came into the room : he 
stayed chatting and in high spirits some time, and when 
he went, called General Harcourt to follow. The other 
two stood suspended a moment, whether to go also, 
according to the usual custom, or to seize the apparent 
privilege of having no summons, to stay. But the sus- 
pense was decided by Colonel Welbred, who, smiling a 
little at his own act^ softly stepped to the door, shut it, 
and then returned to his seat, with the look of a man who 
said to himself, " Come, 'tis as well to stay and be com- 
fortable !" 

Mr. Fairly seems ever ready at an invitation of that 
sort, and sat down immediately ; and then they entered 
into conversation, with so much good sense, good 
breeding, good morality, and good fellowship, that far 

VOL. IV. T> 
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from wishing myself relezsed, I was happj u 
quisbing both the usual waitiog-room, msi 
Equerr^'-apartoient, and preferring to remain in Ae 
room. 

There is something in Colonel Welbred so 
equal, and so pleasing, it is impossible not to 
with approbation, and to speak of him with praise. Bat 
1 found in Mr. Fairly a much greater depth of nnder- 
standing ; and all his sentiments seem formed vpon Ae 
most perfect basis of religious morality. 

During the evening, in talking over plays and pl^eiSy 
we all three united warmly in panegyric of Mrs. Siddons; 
but when Mrs. Jordan was named, Mr. Fairly and my- 
self were left to make the best of her. Obserrii^ the 
silence of Colonel Welbred, we called upon him to 
explain it. 

" I have seen her,** he answered, quietly, *' but in one 
part." 

'* Whatever it was,'' cried Mr. Fairly, "it must have 
been well done." 

" Yes," answered the Colonel, ** and so well diat it 
seemed to be her real character ; and I disliked her for 
that very reason, for it was a character that, off the stage 
or on, is equally distasteful to me — a hoyden." 

I had had a little of this feeling myself when I saw her 
in the '^ Romp," where she gave me, in the early part 
a real disgust; but afterwards she displayed such un- 
common humour that it brought me to pardon her as- 
sumed vulgarity, in favour of a representation of nature, 
which, in its particular class, seemed to me quite perfect. 

At length, but not till near ten o'clock, Mr. Fairly 
said " Now, Miss Burney, I fear we are trespassing upon 
your time?** 

Colonel Welbred, with a look of alarm, instantly arose. 
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repeating a similar question. I said they did me honour; 
but tUnking it really time to break up, I added nothing 
more, and they left me, pleased with them both, and 
satisfied how little the official room had to do with my 
general distaste to my evenings there, since these two 
evenings had appeared as short as if spent in the fairest 
regions of liberty. 

Monday, 14th. — ^This morning my dear Miss Cam- 
bridge spent with me. Mrs. Hemming came to visit a 
relation at Windsor, and she kindly took the opportunity 
to spend the same time with me. Her society was doubly 
welcome to me, as it was my first morning for missing 
my revered old friend. 

Again I stationed myself, with work and books, ready 
for my cavaliers in the evening. Mr. Fairly 's posi- 
tive request has taken off a world of indecision. I was 
not, hoH*ever, quite so well pleased with my office when I 
saw General Grenville and Mr. Fisher enlarge the party. 
Mr. Fisher, indeed, is never unwelcome; but Greneral 
Grenville is as cold as General Harcourt, and wears an 
air of prood diyness extremely ill calculated to bring for- 
ward those who are backward. He is, besides, a valetu- 
dinary, and restless aad emmuy4 to a most comfortless 
excess. 

^^ Will you give me leave," cried Colonel Welbred, *' to 
begin your circle ?" and drew a chair next mine, while 
Mr. Fairly todi my other side, quite as a thing of 
course ; and indeed I conversed with him almost solely, 
all the evening, leaving the other two gentlemen to. do 
their best for General Grenville, whom I could by no 
means attempt 

Colonel Welbred extremely admired my beautiful Nor- 
bury work-box, and he did me the honour to suspect die 
ymgnamm^ of being my own. For a moment I Ml torr^ 
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to undeceive bim, but it was only for a moment : the 
bappiness of saying by whom was the joint work suc- 
ceeded, and was far greater than I think I could have felt 
even from a more selfish consciousness. 

When tea was over, poor General Grenville, who had 
been some time stretching and yawning, called out 
" Come, Fairly, come ! — let's go to the King." 

'' I shall have quite standing enough to satisfy me/' 
answered Mr. Fairly, " if I go half an hour later!" 

*' No, no — but it's lime !— <;ome !" 

'' You may go if you please," answered he, bowing his 
full permission ; 'Uhe King will want to talk with you 
about the Duke of York : but Welbred and I may stand 
still and hear ! To be sure, a great inducement to quit 
Miss Burney's tea-table !" 

He could not help laughing, but was forced for som6 
time to desist; and then attacking Colonel Welbred, de- 
clared it was absolutely necessary they should now show 
themselves. 

Colonel Welbred, getting his hat, with a leave-taking 
bow to me, said *' I am afraid it is ;" and they went 
together, but Mr. Fairly steadily stayed out his half-hour 
longer. Mr. Fisher had brought him a very curious 
Latin poem, upon London and its environs, and they read 
it together, explaining and translating to me as they went 
on, though not without many professions of suspicion thai 
I should understand it without that trouble. Not a 
syllable. Heaven knows ! 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

I could keep no journal the rest of this week for ex- 
treme hurry. We went to town Tuesday the 16th, and 
spent every moment till the 18th in preparations for the 
Queen's birth-day. 

The following day was indeed almost equally fetiguiog, 
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for the whole morning was divided between attendance, 
and receiving visits from the Queen's ladies^ of inquiry 
after her Majesty, ^mong them came Lady Holdernesse, 
"tyhosc early kindness to my dear father in the beginning 
6f his life made her sight interesting to me ;'^ud she talked 
to me of him with great pleasure and politeness. 

I spent one evening at my dearest Mrs. Delany's, with 

Lady Bute and Mrs. Ord ; and Miss P showed me 

a newspaper paragraph which had been lent her for that 
purpose by Colonel Goidsworthy, HLe is a collector of 
these diurnal squibs. Lo, and behold it ! 

'^ Miss Burney, we are told, is directing her thoughts 
to the composition of a novel, of which a married woman 
is the heroine. As her aim is always moral^ this produc-> 
tion will no doubt prove extremely useful ; for though the 
fair sex do not appear to want instruction with regard to 
their conduct in a single state, it is to be regretted that 
too many of them are deficient in that affection and good- 
ness which constitute the chief part of conjugal duty." 

There, ye fair married dames ! what say ye to this? Do 
you think me qualified for this office, or will you say 
** Go and first make trial yourself?" 

I seized the paper, and bid her say that as it was the 
first I had heard of the design^ I must beg to keep it^ as 
a memorandum for its execution. 

My kind Mrs. Ord now settled Thursday se'nnight for 
an assembly at her house of my old friends, purposely to 
indulge me with once again seeing them in a body. 

I spent also an evening at Mrs. Cholmley's, to meet 
the amiable Lady Mulgrave, who is just as unaffectedly 
sweet and modest as when Miss Cholmley, and so very 
kiodly disposed, that, allowing for my little time, she dis- 
pensed with my waiting upon her at her own house^ and 
voluntarily offered to meet me at Mrs. Cholmley*s by au^ 
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appointment I could ever have leisure to malfe; ''For 
then," she said, " we may all be happj together.'* 

At present Lord Mulgrave is perhaps the most felici* 
tous of men; but I fear that cannot last. The dispropor- 
tion is so great, in person as well as in years, that when 
she grows out of her present almo&t infantine reliance or 
his kindness for her happiness, I fear she will sigh for an 
equality out of her reach : for their mental endowments 
are as dissimilar as their personal ; there is nothing be- 
tween them to create sympathy : on his side is alL the 
admiration ; on hers all the novelty and pleasure of re- 
ceiving it How precarious a foundation for permanent 

welfare ! 

At the usual tea-time I sent Columb, to see if anybody 
was come upstairs. He brought me word the eatmg- 
parlour was empty. I determined to go thither at once, 
with my work, 8cc.> that there might be no pretence to 
fetch me when the party assembled ; but upon opening 
the door I saw Mr. Turbulent there, and alone ! 

1 entered with readiness into discourse with him, and 
showed a disposition to placid good-will, for with so 
irritable a spirit resentment has much less chance to do 
good than an appearance of not supposing it deserved. 

Our conversation was of the utmost gravity. He told 
«xo h^ was not happy, though he owned he had every- 
Ihiog to make him so ; but he was firmly persuaded that 
lMp|mH\^« in tl»i» world was a real stranger. 

I v^MoUlt d this mi8ttnlhit)py in general terms ; but he 
^«mv^J »M*> ^»»*t »w^** ^"' '""* unconquerable opinion 

M^^w ^UrtV^vutlv did I feel when I heard an almost 

,,H.^U* .^iilmi^iil i»^'itt M»- !*«*''>•' I" ^^"^ I imputed 

s\ K^ hhKi^^^I^hw* *»» cirvumstances, ami was filled with 

^^^^^^^ IVii \m tiilv : in this person I impute it to 
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aomething blameable within^ and I tried by all tbe ai^u* 
ments I could devise to give him better notions. For 
biiDy however, 1 soon felt pity, though not of the 
same composition : for he frankly said he was not good 
enough to be happy — that he thought human frailty 
incompatible with happiness, and happiness with human 
frailty; and that be had no wish so strong as to turn 
monk ! 

I asked him if he thought a life of uselessness and of 
goodness the same thing ? 

'' I need not be useless/' he said ; '' I might assist by 
my counsels. I might be good in a monastery— ^n tbe 
world I cannot ! I am not master of my feelings : I am 
run away with by passions too potent for control !" 

This was a most unwelcome species of confidence^ but 
I affected to treat it as mei*e talk, and answered it only 
by slightly telling him he spoke from the gloom of the 
moment. 

'^ No," he answered, ^^ I have tried in vain to conquer 
them. I have made vows — resolutions — all in vain ! I 
cannot keep them T' 

'^ Is not weakness," cried I, ^' sometimes fancied, 
merely to save the pain and trouble of exerting for- 
titude ?" 

** No, it is with me inevitable. I am not formed for 
success in self-conquest. I resolve — I repent — but 1 fall I 
I blame — I reproach — I even hate myself — I do every- 
diing, in short, yet cannot save myself !" 

My dear friends, how I shuddered to hear such a con- 
fession ! 

" Yet do not," he continued, seeing me shrink, ** think 
worse of me than I deserve : nothing of injustice, of ill- 
nature, of malignancy — I have nothing of these to re- 
proach myself with." 
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** I believe }ou," I cried, '* and surely, thepefore, a 
general circumspection, an immediate watch Tuliiess*-*^-'* 

*' No, no, no ! — ^'twould be all to no purpose." 

*' 'Tis that hopelessness which is most your enemy. If 
you would but exert your better reason " 

** No, ma*am, no ! — 'tis a fruitless struggle. I know 
myself too well — I can do nothing so right as to retire — ► 
to turn monk — hermit." 

** I have no respect," cried I, '* for these selfish seclu- 
sions. I can never suppose we Mere created in the midst 
of society, in order to run away to a useless solitude. I 
have not a doubt but you may do well, if you will do 
well." 

*' You think so, because " He stopped, and hesi^* 

fated; and then, in a tone of rising pride, added, "Yes, 
surely you — you, ma'am — ^yes — I have a right, ma'am, 
to expect you should think of me better than I do of 
myself?" 

What he meant I know not to this moment; but I did 
not choose to ask, and therefore made no answer. 

Some time after he suddenly exclaimed, ** Have you— » 
tell me — have you, ma'am, never done what you repent?" 
. '^ O yes ! — at times." 

" You have ?" he cried, eagerly. 

" O yes, alas ! — yet not, I think, very often — ^for it is 
not very often I have done anything ?" 

" And what is it has saved you ?" 

I really did not know well what to answer him ; I could 
say nothing tliat would not sound like parade, or implied 
superiority. I suppose he was afraid himself of the 
latter ; for> finding me silent, he was pleased to answer 
for nie. 

^'Prejudice, education, accident! — those have saved 
you !" 
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*'PeAaj!« 80y" cried I. "And one thing more, I 
aclmowledge myself obliged to, on various occasions—- 
Fear. I run no risks that I see — I run — but it is always 
away from all danger that I perceive." 

" You do not, however, call that virtue, ma*am — ^you 
do not call that the rule of right?" 

'•No — I dare not — I must be content that it is cer-* 
tainly not the rule of wrong." 

He began then an harangue upon the universality of 
depravity and frailty that I heard with much displeasure; 
for, it seems to me, those most encourage such general 
ideas of general worthlessness who most wish to found 
upon them partial excuses for their own. But in the 
Inidst of his railing entered Colonels Welbred and Gwynn. 

January 31st. — ^And now I must finish my account 
of this month by my own assembly at my dear Mrs. Ord's 

I passed through the friendly hands of Miss Ord to the 
most cordial ones of Mrs. Garrick^ who frankly embraced 
me, saying, *' Do I see you, once more, before I tie, my 
tear little spark 9 for your father is my Jlame, all my 
life, and you are a little spark of that flame !'' 

She added how much she had wished to visit me at the 
Queen's house, when she found I no longer came about 
the world; but that she was too ^Hiscreet^' and I did not 
dare say " Do come !" unauthorised. 

Then came Mr. Pepys, and I do not know what my 
dear Fredy would have said to his raptures at the meet- 
ing. She would have asked him, perhaps, if it would 
make a good paragraph ! 

He spoke to me instantly of the ' Streatham Letters.' 
He is in agony as to his own fate, but said there could be 
no doubt of my faring well. Not, I assured him, to my 
own content, if named at all. 

We were interrupted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. I was 
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quite glad to see him ; and we began chatting with all our 
old spirit, and be quite raved against my present life of 
confinement, and the invisibility it had occasioned^ &c. &c« 

The approach of Mrs. Porteus stopped this. She is 
always most obliging and courteous^ and she came to 
inquire whether, now she saw I really was not wholij 
immured^ there was any chance of a more intimate, culti- 
vation of an acquaintance long begun, but stopped in its 
first progress* I could only make a general answer of 
acknowledgment to her kindness. 

Her Bishop, whom I had not seen since his prefer- 
ment from Chester to London, joined us, and most good- 
naturedly entered into a discourse upon my health. 

I was next called to Mrs. Montagu, who was behind 
with no one in kind speeches, and who insisted upon 
making me a visit at the Queen's house, and would take 
BO denial to my fixing my own time, whenever I was at 
leisure, and sending her word ; and she promised to put 
off any and every engagement for that purpose. 

I could make no other return to such civility, but to 
desire to postpone it till ray dear Mr. and Mrs. Locke 
came to town, and could meet her. 

Mrs. Boscawen was my next little tete-cL-tetet but I had 
only begun it when Mr. Cambridge came to my side. 

^' I can't get a word T' cried he, with a most forlorn 
look, " and yet I came on purpose !" 

I thanked him, and felt such a real pleasure in his sight) 
from old and never-varying regard, that I began to listen 
to him with my usual satisfaction. 

He related to me a long history of Lavant, where the 
new-married Mrs. Cbarles Cambridge is now very un- 
well ; and then he told me many good things of his dear 
and deserving daughter; and I showed him her muff, 
which she had worked me, in embroidery, and we were 
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proceeding a litlle in the old way^ when I saw Mrs. Pepjs 
leaning forward to hear us ; and then Lady Rothes, who 
also seemed all attention to Mr. Cambridge and his con- 
¥ersation. 

The sweet Lady Mulgrave came for only a few wordt^ 
BOt to take me, she said, from older claimants ; the good 
and wise Mrs. Carter expressed herself with equal kind- 
ness and goodness on our once more meeting ; Miss 
P , looking beautiful as a little angel, only once ad- 
vanced to shake hands^ and say, *' /can see you another 
tine, so I won't be unreasonable now." 

Mr. Smelt, who came from Kew for this party, made 
me the same speech, and no more ; and I had time for 
BOtUng beyond a '' how do do " with Mr. Langton, his 
Lady Sothes, Mr. Batt, Mr. Cholmley, Lord Mulgrave, 
Sir Lucas Pepys, and Lady Harries. 

Then up came Mrs. Chapone, and, after most cordially 
shaking bands with me, '' But I hope,*' she cried, '' you 
are not always to appear only as a Comet, to be stared at, 
and then vanish ? If you are, let me beg at least to be 
bmehed by your tail, and not hear you have disappeared 
before my telescope is ready for looking at you !" 

When at last I was able to sit down, after a short con- 
ference with every one, it was next to Mr. Walpole, who 
had secured me a place by his side ; and with him was my 
longest conversation, for he was in high spirits, polite, 
ingenious, entertaining, quaint, and original. 

But all was so short ! — so short I — I was forced to re- 
turn home so soon ! 'Twas, however, a very great regale 
to me, aad the sight of so much kindness, preserved so 
entire after so long an absence^ warmed my whole heart 
ivitb i^casure and satisfaction. 

My dearest father brought me home. 
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Mr^ Ttrining tv Miss Burnfy. 

DjEAE Miss BuET^HT, Cobbesttr, Jflmmiy so, 1788. 

I have no lighL poor ^nner ss I &m, to caiDe into jour 
prebeDce mith the lesst snnper upon xnj face. I mill not 
attempt to joke mjself out of the scrape. Tbat ixxxild 
be as prepcKterotts as if Mr. Hastings should make his 
defeoce before the House of Lords hj cutdi^ tiro or 
three capos or jompiug over the bar. And jet now mhat 
is all this but simpeiing? — ^Bless me! — I, too, who 
pique mjself upon haiiug an uncommon power of com- 
manding mj muscles, and putting on the iace of a man 
going to be hanged, while the shoulders of mj inward 
mau are jolting up and down in the convulsions of a 
horse-laugh. — What can I do m ith myself ! — ^and what is 
still more impudent, I not onlv cannot look perfectly 
grave mvself> but cannot imagine you to look otherwise 
than pleasant upon me. But I know it is not so — I 
know it is not so — I know vou frown — at least vou do in 
theory; in practice, I believe you would find it rather— 
What am I about ? — I must e'en back out of your pre- 
sence-chamber^ and come in again. 

Dear Miss B, 

I am« really and truly^ perfectly ashamed of my abo- 
minable silence. You cannot be more angry with me 
than I really am, and have long been^ with myself. I 
can only say this^ that not a single fortnight of this long 
silence was intended. Your letter — I am saying what only 
serves to blacken my crime^ but it is the truth — ^your 
letter gratified and delighted me; and I should have 
turned upon my heel in a pet, to any living soul who had 
only hinted a possibility of my not thanking you for it 
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w'ithin a month after I received it. But alas! to my 
frailty, and singular talent of procrastination, nothing is 
impossible. As time stole on, sin, and of course the ne« 
cessity of apology first, then the difficulty of apology, and 
last of all, the impossibility of apology — 'tis so frightful 
that I stop there, unable to make anything of this in the 
way of a grammatical sentence. ['' Muscles, do your 
office!*' — they are relaxing again ! ] Well, but I spied 
a little bit of a paw in one page of my last letter from 
Chelsea College, that gave me comfort. 

So far I have tried what a little forced pleasantry will 
do for me, — with a great deal of real penitence and hu*' 
niiliation wrapped up in it. I take occasion to modulate 
into another subject, that may be favourable to me, as it 
will (I hope) put your mind into a posture of congratu- . 
lation ; with which it can no more hold its posture of 
resentment than I can now hold two livings without a 
dispensation : for^ you must know, my old Cambridge 
acquaintance, the Bishop of London, has just given me 
the living of St. Mary's, in Colchester. Its value is no 
great matter; about 90/. a-year, I believe : but from its 
situation and other circumstances, it has always been 
more desirable to me than greater things elsewhere ; and 
so pray be as glad as you possibly can. But admire me 
too : I actually asked for this dab of preferment. It is 
the first piece of pushery I ever was guilty off; and it 
has answered so well, that all my old sneaking principles 
of modesty and delicacy, &c. are overturned defend en 
comble ; and I believe if I were to begin the world again, 
I should run at every thing that came in my way, like a 
mad bull. (Is not that your way at Court ?) Above all 
things, I repent of having been all my life so enteU — (I 
put myself in mind of Captain Aresby, — did you ever 
read ' Cecil '^-Jiush I) with the foolish notion o( \^\n^ 
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So %tm see liov I an Efcrir ■> mm we, if I five loos 
eaofigfa ! — ^B«t uom let bk mofie joar pitj. aad tir to 
steal into tobt forvmacss tint vav. CoKider nii^ a 
ganndet I Ime to m ! — Aidhhisbop. Bidiop, wmd their 
examiwDig Chapbin, more lirigkttid than tbcjuclfcs > 
Di^ieontioD, Institiitioii, Solicitors fees, Seoetary's 
fees, &C. &C. — What miD hecooK of ik! — Imagine me 
Aut op in a Chaplain's apaitaMot at Lambeth, and fbiced 
to write mj thoughts in Latin upon two theological 
qoestioBSy whether I have any thoughts upon them or 
not! Fraj don*t jou think, as I alwajs did, that the £s- 
amineey upon these occasions^ has a natnrd right — aright 
of which he ought no more to be deprived than of the 
right of self-defence when he is oorpoieallj attacked — to 
examine the Kiamingr in his torn ? Well, I most en- 
dure it with what patience I may. I can write ** about 
it. Goddess, and about it ; *^ and words will go for mean- 
ingy all the worid over. I believe I am but a scurvy 
TheoLOG ; — but that jou need not mention at Court. 

I have another claim upon your commiseratioo ; nay, 
many claims ; — but the loss of four teeth — the four front 
contiguous teeth of my upper set, — I do not mentifm. (I 
like that sort of rhetorical lie.) I have not wherewithal to 
make an F, or a V, if you would give the world for them 
— ^but that I say nothing of. I have got this preferment 
just in time to whistle sermons to a polite coi^egation« 
Thisis a trifle. But this Pre^^-work ! (Weie yov ever in 
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the — ^hush !) Here am I printing, perhaps in a ruinous 
manner, a great fat quarto, which not above a dozen per- 
sons will buy, and not half the dozen read. And really 
now it is, I verily believe, o^Aingy principally at least, to the 
hurry I have been in all the summer, to get this business 
off my hands, or at least off my head, that I have behaved 
thus shabbily to you, and, indeed, to many others of my 
best and most valued friends and correspondents. Dr. 
Johnson, you know, said that *^ illness makes a man a 
scoundrel.*' I have not, thank God, had this excuse to 
plead ; but I fancy the being in the press has some effect 
of the same kind. Well, I hope it will be a purgatory 
to me, and that I shall come out a new man. 

I shall be in town soon, and shall inquire at Newton 
House whether I may be permitted to throw myself at 
your feet. I have thought of you often and often : indeed 
Conscience took care of that ! — I have had my punish- 
ment. I wonder whether you will ever write to me 
again 1 Will you vouchsafe, un beau jour, to try me 
once more? — You see I keep to my new principles. 
Mrs.T. begs her best compliments. It is time to release 
you. Pardon all this foolery, and believe me, most truly 
and sincerely yours, 

T, T. 
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FitiPAT. FEBRrARY IsT. — To-day I had a summons 
iu tb^ Ktorntng lo Mrsw SdiweDeDberg, who was Tery iD ; 
:k> iU a» lo Sii sate with compas^on. Sbe was extremely 
k>ws!ipkt^ed. and spoke lo me with quite unwonted kind- 
!!«$$ v>f maimer^ and desired me to accept a sedan-chair, 
whkli had be^Hi IMrs. Haggerdom's, and now devolved 
K> her^ savhig, I might as well have it while she lived as 
when she was dead, which would soon happen. 

I thanked her. and wished her, I am sure very sin* 
ctrr^lv^ belter. Nor do I doubt her again recovering, as 
I liav« firequenlly seen her much worse. True, she 
must die at last, but who must not? My Fredy, my 
Susan. Mr. Locke, Mrs. Delany, all the world's fairest 
\mumeuts must go the same ^^-ay. Ah ! the survivor of 
aM such — not the departed — ^will be worthy of pity. 

At Mighty by the Queen's gracious orders, I went to 
tlu> play with Miss Goldsworlhy, Madlle. Montmollin, 
tuuK by the same gracious permission, at the request of 
Mi«9 lioWsworthy, Mrs. Gwynn. I was very glad to see 
hrr iu a place where I could so much better converse 
>\ilh hrr lliaii wliere I had last met her. Sbe looked as 
bi'MUliful Hi the first day I saw Tier, and was all gen- 
\W\wnn ami noflneas. Colonels Gwynn and Goldsworthy 
\\f\v Mur bruuN. 

*riii« piny w«» "The Merchant of Venice." Mrs. 
l^hhhm J^ln) rd • Portia ;' and charmingly, though not, I 
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think, with so perfect an entrance into the character as I 
have observed in her performance of some otiier parts. 

The farce was a farce indeed^ — "The Humourist:" a 
thing without plot, character, sentiment, or invention; 
yet, by means of ludicrous mistakes and absurd dialogues^ 
so irresistibly comic, for one representation, that we all 
laughed till we were almost ashamed of ourselves. 

Saturday, February 2nd. — ^The Queen this morn- 
ing lent me '^ The Death of Abel," which she was much 
astonished to hear me say I had never read. After we 
arrived at Windsor she kept me with her in close conver- 
sation upon various subjects till her dinner was called. 
More and more she keeps me in her presence, rarely 
dismissing me, when we are alone, except by the neces- 
sity of her avocations and engagements ; and the sweet^^ 
ness and openness of her discourse engage me to the 
warmest gratitude and most faithful attachment. Were I 
at liberty to give instances for illustration, my journal 
could have room for nothing else. 

Miss Pianta dined with me, and I begged her cha- 
ritable assistance in the evening. She came, and Colonel 
Welbred sent me his compliments, and begged to know 
if he might come, with Colonel Goldsworthy, to tea. 
Yes — sans douie — and they came early. 

*' I don't ask," cried Colonel Welbred, almost as lie 
entered the room^ ^'how Miss Burney was entertained at 
the play last night." 

" You saw it then ?" cried I. 

'* Yes, perfectly; but have you brought Pompey down 
with you ?" 

" What Pompey ?' 

" The Humourist's Pompey. That part, I saw, was 
your favourite." 

I owned the charge, but asked how he had disco^et^ 

^1 
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it Instead of answering me, be pcked oat another part 
which had particularlj amused me — dien anodier and 
another Uiat had struck me — then every part almost, 
through the fire acts, with which I had most been pleased 
in the play. 

I was quite amazed at his seeing thus distinctly, and 
with such discernment, across the hoose. " Nor can I 
conceive/* cried \, " what sort of eyesight yon must 
have ; for whenever I looked myself opposite, you ap« 
peared to me leaning on your hand, and scarce kwking 
even at the stage with any care or strong attention.*' 

** But I saw," cried he, smiling ; '' and, indeed, I take 
great delight in watching for tlioughts and opinions at 
particular passages during a play : 'tis at least half my 
amusement. I think that then I can read into people's 
own dispositions and characters." 

On my word, thinks I, if I had been an-are of being 
watched thus, and with such a view, I should less have 
liked my vis-a-vis situation. I confessed myself, how- 
ever, to have just the same propensity to drawing my 
conclusions, and honestly regretted that I had not the 
s^me ability, from the shortness of my sight 

We then ran over almost the whole, both of the play 
and farce, comparing notes, and re-diverting ourselves 
with all we had seen. 

This re-performance of our dramas was interrupted by 
the appearance of his Majesty, who, however, also talked 
them over, and commented upon them very judiciously. 
The King's judgment upon these subjects seems to me 
almost always good, because constantly his own, natural 
and unbiassed, and resulting from common sense, un- 
adulterated by rules. 

The King always makes himself much diversion with 
Colonel Goldsworthyi whose dryness of humour, and 
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pretended servility of submission^ extremely entertain him. 
He now attacked him upon the enormous height of his 
collar, which, through some mistake of his tailor, ex- 
ceeded even the extremity of fashion. And while the 
King, who was examining and pulling it about, had his 
back to us. Colonel Welbred had the malice to whisper 
me, "Miss Bumey, I do assure you *tis nothing to what 
it was ; he has had two inches cut off since morning !'* 

Fortunately, as Colonel Welbred stood next me, this 
was not heard ; for the King would not easily have for* 
gotten it. He soon after went away, but gave no sum* 
inons to his gentlemen. 

And now Colonel Welbred gave me another proof of 
his extraordinary powers of seeing. You now know, my 
dear friends, that in the King's presence everybody 
retreats back as far as they can go, to leave him the 
room to himself. In doing this, through the disposition 
of the chairs, I was placed so much behind Colonel Wei* 
bred as to conclude myself wholly out of his sight; but 
the moment the King retired, he said, as we all dropped 
on our seats, ** Everybody is tired — Miss Burney the 
most — for she has stood the stillest. Miss Planta has 
leant on her chair, Colonel Goldsworthy against the wall, 
myself occasionally on the screen, but Miss Burney has 
stood perfectly still — I perceived that without looking.'* 

'Tis, indeed, to us standers, an amazing addition to 
fatigue to keep still. 

We returned to town next day. 

In the morning I had had a very disagreeable, though 
merely foolish, embarrassment. Detained, by the calling 
in of a poor woman about a subscription, from dressmg 
myself, I was forced to run to the Queen, at her sum- 
mons, without any cap. She smiled, but said nothing. 
Indeed, she is all indulgence in those points of externals. 
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which rather augments than diminishes my desire of 
showiniGT apparent as well as my feeling of internal 
respect : but just as I had assisted her with her peignoir. 
Lady Rftingham was admitted ; and the moment she sat 
down« aiKl the hair-dresser began his office^ a page an- 
nounced the Duke of York, who instantly followed his 
name. 

I would hate given the world to have run away, but 
the common door of entrance and exit was locked^ unfor- 
tunately, on accoimt of the coldness of the day; and 
there was none to pass, but that by which his Royal 
Highness entered, and was standing. I was forced, there- 
fore« to remain* and wait for dismission. 

Yet I was pleased, too, by the sight of his affectionate 
manner to his Roval Mother. He flew to take and kiss 
her hand, but she gave him her cheek; and then he 
began a conversation with her, so open and so gay, that 
he seemed talking to his most intimate associate. 

His subject was Lady Augusta Campbell's elopement 
from the masquerade. The Duchess of Ancaster had 
received masks at her house on Monday, and sent 
tickets to all the Queen's household. I, amongst the 
rest, had one ; but it was impossible I could be spared at 
such an hour, though the Queen told me that she had 
thought of my going, but could not manage it, as Mrs. 
Schwellenberg was so ill. Miss Planta went, and I had 
the entire equipment of her. I started the project of 
dressing her at Mrs. Delany's, in all the most antique and 
old-fashioned things we could borrow ; and this was put 
very happily in execution, for she was, I have heard, one 
of the best and most grotesque figures in the room. 

I really believe the most gracious Queen forbore dis- 
missing me, merely because she thought it would add to 
my embarrassment to pass by the Duke ; for wBen he 
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moved to another part of the room, she said in the most 
condescending manner, ^' Now^ Miss Burneyi I will let 
you go and dress yourself too." 

Sunday, February 10th. — This first Sunday in 
Lent I drank tea in St. Martin's-street. The six Sun- 
days in Lent are all that we ever pass in town^ for the 
whole year through. 

I had the infinite pleasure to meet here Mr. Twining. 
He is in town for a few days, and he had intended 
coming to see me, just with die same kind ease he would 
have intended it in St. Martin's-street. Not the smallest 
idea had he conceived of my situation^ but concluded^ 
and very naturally, that, wherever T was myself, there 
might be my friends. Were that the case, my situation 
now^ with respect to itself, could have nothing left to 
wish. But when was there such a situation as that? 
There being no door to enter but across the great court, 
and no stairs to ascend but those used on all common 
occasions by the Royat Family themselves, makes all 
visits here, except by appointment, or from publicly re- 
ceived and allowed friends, absolutely impracticable. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bogle, also, were of this party, and my 
dear father came from his Chaos to join it. The evening 
was all too short ; yet Mr. Tvrining broke from scores of 
relations to come, and was forced to return to them 
before even my time of absconding. I followed him out 
to the door, just as we used jointly to do, and thought so 
of old times and of my Susan, when we were accus- 
tomed to go like supporters on each side, and never lose 
a quarter of an instant that we could spend with him. 
Can I use these words and not recall to my Susan him 
whom my whole mind fills with from this last sentence ? — 
our most beloved Mr. Crisp ! — who arrived in our hearts 
the first, and took, place of all i Ah, my dearest Susan, 
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»iuiC ;fc fcuuk ^ 3i> Be :iitt jnfiffftaaL laac ie i 

tuiitr jAi^ iu:.^ I jboaL idaott &> ann ik« a&oo^ aad mkil 
v^ - itft iui» «puBijii vuB K kjsaa tuoB! Yte£ ike le- 
aut^wraBite {jiriyit^ «&» baacr ; aiar Bo^r »^ J^* ffarfj I cui 
L<»r si> Acme £. Til vaj^ wesj h£^j^ I «ns ahrajs 
£v^>4 t> £j frvtB ue saibjjcc& ^viteiCj; so poigpoai^ so 
o^tntindmm^ I JMad it. 

ii^^-^VAj, Fx^feCASLV 11th. — ^latiK attemooa, vUe 
3f/. Tyrboknt, 3Ii» P&aBta, aod ameii woe at coffee. 
th^ VtimjiskA JL^zakheUk caoie iar dse loraMr. He was leiy 
ut0%iA'mg to go, acd nvMt ridicoJoiBlj exdaimed, " Whj 
tf^/iu^i I go, i&a'am ? — ^Wbr dioiild jour Ro^ Highness 
U^^ i «bj ilbfAiX^ soa not come and sitcion boecoodbrt- 
abi ) aiid i atiooalls and enter into conveisation with us r* 

^^ bo eke could bare Tentnred at such a speech, and 
fiot bare given the highest offence ? But he is so pri- 
til^ged a favourite with all the Royal Family, that he 
4itti:rs all his flights to them almost as easily as to un- 
royalists. 

'*\ czvkif sir/* answered she, very good-humouredly, 
** or I give you my word I should like it very mudi ; but 
as I cannot stay here with you, you must be content to 
cotue with nie/' And away tbey went together. 

^i*be next day we returned to town, that the Queen 
iiii^bt be ready for the great State Trial on the 13th. 

FiiiiiKUAftY 13tii. — ^To what an interesting transaction 
docs this day open ! a day, indeed, of strong emotion to 
mc% though all upon matters foreign to any immediate 
concern of my own — ^if anything may be called foreign 
tliut deeply interests us, merely because it is not per- 
sonal. 

l*lic Trial, so long impending, of Mr. Hastings, opened 
to-diiy. The Queen yesterday asked me if I wished to 
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be present at tlie beginning, or had rather take another 
day. I was greatly obliged by her condescension ^ and 
preferred the opening. I thought it would give me a 
general view of the Court, and the manner of proceedings 
and that I might read hereafter the speeches and evi- 
dence^ 

She then told me she had six tickets from Sir Peter 
Burrelt the Grand Chamberlain, for every day ; that three 
were for his box, and three for his gallery. She asked 
me who I would go with, and promised me a box-ticket 
not only for myself, but my companion. Nor was this 
consideration all she showed me ; for she added^ that as 
I might naturally wish for my Father, she would have me 
send him my other ticket. 

I thanked her very gratefully, and after dinner went to 
St. M artin's-street ; but all there was embarrassing : my 
father could not go ; he was averse to be present at the 
trial, and he was a little lame from a fall. In the end I 
sent an express to Hammersmith, to desire Charles to 
come to me the next morning by eight o'clock. 

I was very sorry not to have my father, as he had been 
named by the Queen ; but I was glad to have Charles. 

I told her Majesty at night the step I had ventured to 
take, and she was perfectly content with it. " But I 
must trouble you," she said, " with Miss Gomme, who 
has no other way to go." 

This morning the Queen dispensed with all attendance 
from me after her first dressing, that I might haste away. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg was fortunately well enough to take 
the whole duty, and the sweet Queen not only hurried 
me off^ but sent me some cakes from her own breakfast- 
table, that I might carry them in my pocket, lest I should 
have no time for eating before I went« 

Charles was not in time, but we all did well in the 
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end. We got to Westminster Hall between nine and tea 
o'clock ; and, as I know mj dear Susan^ like myself, was 
never at anj trial, I will give some account of the place 
an^t arrangements ; and whether the description be new 
to her or old, mv partial Fredy will not blame it. 

llie Grund Chamberlain's box is in the centre of the 
upper end of the Hall : there we sat. Miss Gomme and 
myself, immediately behind the chair placed for Sir Peter 
BurrelL To the left, on the same levels were the green 
bcndtes for the House of Commons^ which occupied a 
thinl of tiie upper end of the Hall, and the whole of the 
lel\ 5ide : to the risiht of us, on the^same level, was the 
Gniud Chamberlain's gallery. 

'Hie left side of the Hall, opposite to the green benches 
for the Conmions, was appropriated to the Peeresses and 
P^rs* daughters. 

The bottom of the Hall contained the Royal Family's 
Box and the Lord High Steward's, above which was a 
large gallery appointed for receiving company with Peers' 

tickets. 

A gallery also was run along the left side of the Hall, 
above the green benches, which is called the Duke of 
Newcastle's Box, the centre of which was railed off into 
a separate apartment for the reception of the Queen and 
four eldest Princesses, who were then incog., not choosing 
to npponr in state, and in their own Box. 

Along the right side of the Hall ran another gallery, 
ovrr the seats of the Princesses, and this was divided into 
boxcH for various people — the Lord Chamberlain, (not 
the (jfrrai Chamberlain,) the Surveyor, Architect, &c. 

So much for all the raised buildings; now for the 
diNpoNition of the Hall itself, or ground. 

In tlio middle Mas placed a large table, and at the head 
{\( It the leat for the Chancellor, and round it seats for the 
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Judges, the Masters in Chancery^ the Clerks^ and all who 
belonged to the Law ; the upper end, and the right side 
of the room, was allotted to the Peers in their robes ; the 
left side to the Bishops and Archbishops. 

Immediately below the Great Chamberlain's Box was 
the place allotted for the Prisoner. On his right side was 
a box for his own Counsel^ on his left the Box for the 
Managers, or Committee, for the Prosecution ; and these 
three most important of all the divisions in the Hall were 
all directly adjoining to where I was seated. 

Almost the moment I entered I was spoken to by a 
lady I did not recollect, but found afterwards to be Lady 
Claremont ; and this proved very agreeable^ for she took 
Sir Peter's place, and said she would occupy it till he 
claimed it ; and then> when just before me, she named 
to me all the order of the buildings^ and all the com- 
pany^ pointing out every distinguished person^ and most 
obligingly desiring me to ask her any questions I wanted 
to have solved, as she knew, she said, ^' all those creatures 
that filled the green benches, looking so little like gentle- 
men, and so much like hair-dressers." These were the 
Commons. In truth, she did the honours of the Hall to 
me with as much good nature and good breeding as if I 
had been a foreigner of distinction, to whom she had 
dedicated her time and attention. My acquaintance with 
her had been made formerly at Mrs. Vesey's. 

The business did not begin till near twelve o'clock. 
The opening to the whole then took place, by the entrance 
of the Managers of the Prosecution; all the company 
were already long in their boxes or galleries. 

I shuddered, and drew involuntarily back, when, as the 
doors were flung open, I saw Mr. Burke, as Head of the 
Committee, make his solemn entry. He held a scroll in 
his h^d, and walked alone, his brow knit with corroding 
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so much 
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Mr. Fca: fl^Loved Kxt, Mr. S^vidaB^ Mr. WpAu, 
Messn. AiLiCrvdi^r. Gr^^^ Adus. Mirfcarl Aagcio Taylor, 
PcLiom. ColoKi XortL Mr. Fmxnck MoiMj^, Sir 
Gilbert EHioc, Geoeial Bai^oiae. IXMtkr Loi^, &c. 
Tbej were all niuKd ov» tt> »e bj Ladj Oaremoiit, or 
I shoold not have recoilectcd eves tbose ot mj acquaint- 
aoce. irom the shortness of nj sight. 

When the Committee Box was filled the House of 
Commons at large took their seats cm their green bendies, 
which stretched, as I hare said, along the whole left side 
of the Hail, and, taking in a third of the upper end, joined 
to the Great Chamberlain*s Box, from which nothii^ sepa- 
rated them but a partition of about two feet in height* 

Then began the procession, the Clerks entering first, 
then the Lawyers according to their rank, and the Peers, 
Bishops, and Officers, all in their coronation robes ; con- 
cluding with the Princes of the Blood, — Prince William, 
son to the Duke of Gloucester, coming first, then the 
Dukes of Cumberland, Gloucester, and York, then the 
Prince of Wales ; and the whole ending by the Chancellor, 
with his train borne. 

They then all took their seats. 

A Serjeant-at-Arms arose , and commanded silence in 
the Courts on pain of imprisonment. 

Then some other officer, in a loud voice, called out, as. 
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well as I can recollect, words to this purpose: — *^ Warren 
Hastings, Esquire, come forth ! Answer to the charges 
brought against you ; sa?e your bail, or forfeit your recog- 
nizance!" 

Indeed I trembled at these words, and hardly could 
keep my place when I found Mr. Hastings was being 
brought to the bar. He came forth from some place 
immediately under the Great Chamberlain's Box^ and was 
preceded by Sir Francis Molyneux, Gentleman- Usher o* 
the Black Rod ; and at each side of him walked his bail, 
Messrs. Sulivan and Sumner. 

The moment he came in sight, which was not for full 
ten minutes after his awful summons, he made a low bow 
to the Chancellor and Court facing him. I saw not his 
face, as he was directly under me. He moved on slowly, 
and, I think, supported between his two Bails, to the 
opening of his own Box; there, lower still, he bowed 
again ; and then, advancing to the bar, he leant his hands 
upon it, and dropped on his knees ; but a voice in the same 
moment proclaiming he had leave to rise, he stood up 
almost instantaneously, and a third time profoundly bowed 
to the Court. 

What an awful moment this for such a man ! — ^^a man 
fallen from such height of power to a situation so humi« 
Hating — from the almost unlimited command of so large 
a part of the Eastern World to be cast at the feet of his 
enemies, of the great Tribunal of his Country, and of the 
Nation at large, assembled thus in a body to try and to 
judge him ! Could even his Prosecutors at that moment 
look on — and not shudder at least, if they did not blush ? 

The Crier, I think it was, made, in a loud and hollow 
voice, a public proclamation, " That Warren Hastings, 
Esquire, late Governor-General of Bengal, was now on 
his trial for high crimes and misdemeanors, with which 
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Suia. M enie b«;cQer x:n«:im:atiL himit CJtdK«c«y aad whatever 
jiott catt le^nire wul :»cul ae vcars. «fr tiaw. adtwesscs, and 
ail tbriifis:^ else jca ma^ liciVf twoKssarr. Thi* is not 
^raotiKt 30tt a& saj OMU^^^^nk-^ : k i» ^iicfiralj i<mw dwe: it 
i» toe pmiLe^ wafick e«er}[ Erkisk MJbpecc has a right to 
ciatM, and wkkh k^ duie K> e«enr gae aAo s hnN^t 
hetore this high TrihttosfeL^ 

This speech^ Btteied tix a calat, equate sofeau manner, 
and in a voice mellow aad peoecratia^ with eves keen and 
bbck, jet softened into some degree ot lettdeniess while 
fastened full npon the prisoner— this speech, its occasion, 
iu portent, and its object, had ane&ct upon eveij hearer 
of prodaong the mcst respectful attention, and, out of 
the Committee Box at least, the strongest emotions in the 
cause of Mr. " 
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Again Mr. Hastings made the lowest reverence to 
the Court, and, leaning over the bar, answered, with mudi 
agitation^ through evident efforts to suppress it> '^My 
Lords — Impressed — deeply impressed — I come before 
your Lordships^ equally confident in my own integrity, 
and in the justice of the Court before which I am to 
clear it'* 

^'Impressed" and ''deeply impressed/' too, was my 
mind^ by this short yet comprehensive speech, and all 
my best wishes for his clearance and redress rose warmer 
than ever in my heart 

A general silence again ensued, and then one of the 
Lawyers opened the cause. He began by reading from an 
immense roll of parchment the general charges against 
Mr. Hastings, but he read in so monotonous a chant 
that nothing more could I hear or understand than now 
and then the name of Warren Hastings. 

During this reading, to which I vainly lent all my atten- 
tion, Mr. Hastings, finding it, I presume, equally impos- 
sible to bear a word, began to cast his eyes around the 
House, and having taken a survey of all in front and at 
the sides, he turned about and looked up ; pale looked 
his face — ^pale, ill, and al teredo I was much affected by 
the sight of that dreadful harass which was written on his 
countenance. Had I looked at him without restraint, it 
could not have been without tears. I felt shocked, too, 
shocked and ashamed, to be seen by him in that place. 
I bad wished to be present from an earnest interest in 
the business, joined to a firm confidence in his powers of 
defence ; but hi^ eyes were not those I wished to meet in 
Westminster Hall. I called upon Miss Gomme and 
Charles to assist me in looking another way, and in con<^ 
versing with me as I turned aside ; and I kept as much 
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aloof as possible till he had taken his survey, and placed 
himself again in front. 

From this time, however^ he frequently locked round, 
and I was soon without a doubt that be must see me. 
Not very desirable to me, therefore, was a civility I next 
itH'cived from one of the managers, — one, too, placed in 
\\\v front of the Committee, and in a line with the prisoner: 
it was Mr. Fi^derick Montagu, who recognised and bowed 
t<k uu\ He is a most intimate friend of Mrs. Delany, 
au\i a man of excellence in all parts of his character 
liuvo politics, and there he is always against the Adminis* 
tralivui ! Why will any man of principle join any party? 
\\ Uy not be open to all, yet belong to none ? 

Mr. I'rederick Montagu looked so gloomy and an- 
v\'nU\Mtuble that, but for the assistance of Lady Clare- 
iMoMli I nhouhi not have recollected him. At Mrs. 
IMun\*it ho hud seemed all gaiety and good humour. 
\ \\\\\ rUliMUont herself remarked to me ^^that Mr. Mon- 
M^M h^^rd UA if engaged in a business he did not 
M|(|Mo\v/* It )iO, doubly is he censurable for adherence 
l\« \>p|KuiMvtn. 

I hopi' Ml. lluMtiu^s did not see us; but in a few 
niUiulv^ lUVMVi while this reading was still continued, I 
pvH^Mvvd Sm «lo)ilum Keynolds in the midst of the Com- 
niUUr. Ih*i nt the siame moment, saw me also, and not 
u\\\\ liMWvd, but Mmiled and nodded with his usual good- 
liMMMMM Mild lidiniary, making at the same time a sign to 
\\U* (Hit by ^^liicli I uiulerstood he had no trumpet; 
hliilliii liM liiiil luif^ottcn or lost it I know not. 

I MtiMJd iMllii^i' have answered all this dumb show any 
iiIh ii« (Ut'i Hn my luMt ambition was that of being noticed 
It Mill MiM li a \UiH, I ugain entreated aid in turning away; 
IhiI Mum (iMiiiiMis who is a friend of Sir Gilbert Elliot^ 
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one of tlie Managers^ and an ill-wisher, for his sake, to 
the opposite cause, would only laugh, and ask why I 
should not be owned by them. 

1 did not, however, like it, but had no choice from my 
near situation ; and in a few seconds I had again a bow, 
and a profound one, and again very ridiculously I was 
obliged to inquire of Lady Claremont who my own 
acquaintance might be. Mr. Richard Burke, senior, she 
answered. He is a brother of the Great — Great in 
defiance of all drawbacks — Edmund Burke. 

Another lawyer now arose, and read so exactly in the 
same manner, that it was utterly impossible to discover 
£ven whether it was a charge or an answer. 

Such reading as tliis, you may well suppose, set every 
body pretty much at their ease ; and but for the interest 
I took in looking from time to time at Mr. Hastings, 
and watching his countenance, I might as well have been 
away. He seemed composed after the first balf-hour, 
and calm ; but he looked with a species of indignant con- 
tempt towards his accusers, that could not, I think, 
have been worn had his defence been doubtful. Many 
there are who fear for him ; for me, I own myself wholly 
confident in his acquittal. 

Soon after, a voice just by my side, from the green 
benches, said, ^* Will Miss Burney allow me to renew my 
acquaintance with her?" I turned about and saw Mr. 
Crutchley. 

All Streatham rose to my mind at sight of him. I have 
never beheld him since the Streatham society was abo- 
lished. We entered instantly upon the subject of that 
family, a subject ever to me the most interesting. He 
also had never seen poor Mrs. Thrale since her return to 
England ; but he joined with me very earnestly in agree- 
ing that, since so uuhappy a step was now paal xec^W, \\. 

vox. /F. IP 
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became the duty, however painful a ODe^ of the daughters, 
to support^ not cast off and contemn, one who was now 
as much their mother as when she still bore their own 
name. ^ 

" But how," cried he, '* do you stand the fiery trial of 
this Streatham book that is coming upon us ?*' 

I acknowledged myself very uneasy about it, and h^ 
assured me all who had ever been at Streatham were in 
fright and consternation. 

We talked all these matters over more at length, till I 
was called away by an "How d'ye do. Miss Burney?'* 
from the Committee Box ! And then I saw young Mr. 
Burke, who had jumped up on the nearest form to speak 
to me. 

Pleasant enough ! I checked my vexation as well as I 
was able, since the least shyness on my part to those with 
whom formerly I had been social must instantly have 
been attributed to Court influence ; and therefore, since 
I could not avoid the notice, I did what I could to talk 
witli him as heretofore. He is besides so iCkniable a 
young man that I could not be sorry to see him again, 
though I regretted it should be just in that place, and at 
this time. 

While we talked together, Mr. Cnitchley went back 
to his more distant seat, and the moment I was able to 
withdraw from young Mr. Burke, Charles, who sat behind 
me, leant down and told me a gentleman had just desired 
to be presented to me. 

"Who?'» quoth I. 

*• Mr. Wyndham," he answered. 

I really thought he was laughing, and answered accord- 
ingly ; but he assured me he was in earnest, and that Mr. 
Wyndham had begged him to make the proposition. 

What could I do ? There was no refusing ; yet a planned 
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meetiog with another of the Committee, and one deep in 
the prosecution, and from whom one of the hardest 
charges has come — could any thing be less pleasant as I 
was then situated? 

The Great Chamberlain's Box is the only part of the 
Hall that has any communication with either the Com- 
mittee Box or the House of Commons^ and it is also the 
very nearest to the Prisoner. Mr. Wyndham I had seen 
twice before — ^both times at Miss Monckton's ; and any 
where else I should have been much gratified by his 
desire of a third meeting, as he is one of the most agree- 
able, spirited^ well-bred, and brilliant conversers I have 
ever spoken with. He is a neighbour^ too, now, of 
Charlotte's. He is member for Norwich, and a man of 
family and fortune, with a very pleasing though not hand* 
some face, a very elegant figure, and an air of fashion and 
vivacity. 

The conversations I had had with him at Miss Monck- 
ton's had been, wholly by his own means, extremely 
spirited and entertaining. I was sorry to see him make 
one of a set that appeared so inveterate against a man I 
believe so injuriously treated; and my concern was 
founded upon the good thoughts I had conceived of him, 
not merely from his social talents, which' are yet very un^ 
common, but from a reason dearer to my remembrance^ 
He loved Dr. Johnson, — and Dr. Johnson returned his 
affection. Their political principles and connexions were 
opposite, but Mr. Wyndham respected his venerable 
friend too highly to discuss any points that could offend 
him ; and showed for him so true a regard, that, during 
ail his late illnesses, for the latter part of his life, his car- 
riage and himself were alike at his service^ to air, visit, or 
go out, whenever he was disposed to accept them. 

Nor was this all ; one tender proof he gave of warm. 
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and geDCfows rcnxd, tka: I can ac^pcr fivscl* and that 
rose instantiT to bbt mind when I kaid bis ■aflM^ and 
gaTe hhn a welcooe in nj eres when tbcr awl his btce : 
It k this : Dr. Johnsoo, is his last visit to Lidifield, was 
taken ill, and waited to recoTer stm^th lor travelling 
back to town in his nsnal lehide, a stage-condi ; — as 
soon as this reached the cars of Mr. Wyndhamy he set off 
for Lidifield in his own carriage* to ofiier to bring him 
back to town in it, and at his own time. 

For a joung man of fashion, such a trait towards an 
o}<i, however dignified phOosopher, mnst surely be a 
mark indisputable of an elevated mind and diaracter; and 
still the more strongly it marked a noble way of thinking* 
as it was done in favour of a person in open opposition 
to all bis own party, and declared prejudices. 

Charles soon 'told me he was at my elbow. He had 
taken the place Mr. Crutchley had just left The abord 
wssy on my part^ very awkward, from the distress I felt 
le»t Mr. Hastings should look up> and from a conviction 
that I must not name that gentleman, of whom alone I 
could then think, to a person in a committee against him. 

He, however, was easy, having no embarrassing thoughts, 
nmce the conference was of his own seeking. 'Twas so 
long since I bad seen him^ that I almost wonder he 
remembered me. 

After the first compliments he looked around him, and 
exclaimed ^' What an assembly is this ! How striking a 
spectacle I I had not seen half its splendour down there. 
Vou have it here to great advantage ; you lose some of 
the I»rds, but you gain all the Ladies. You have a very 
good place here." 

" Yes ; and I may safely say I make a very impartial 
use of it : for since here I have sat^ I have never disco* 
veied to which side I have been listening !" 
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He laughed, but told me they were then running 
through the charges. 

''And is it essential/' cried I^ *' that they should so run 
them through that nobody can understand them ? Is 
that a form of law ?'* 

He agreed to the absurdity ; and then^ looking still at 
the speetacky which indeed is the most splendid I ever 
saw, arrested his eyes upon the Chancellor. '' He looks 
very well from hence," cried he; " and how well he ac- 
quits himself on these solemn occasions 1 With what 
dignity, what loftiness, what high propriety^ he comports 
himself!" 

This praise to the Chancellor, who is a known friend 
of Mr. Hastings^ though I believe he would be the last 
to favour him unjustly now he is on trial, was a pleasant 
sound to my ear, and confirmed my original idea of the 
liberal disposition of my new associate. 

I joined heartily in the commendation, and warmly 
praised his speech. '' Even a degree of pompousness/' 
cried I, " in such a Court as this, seems a propriety. 

*' Yes/' said be ; '^ but his speech had one word that 
might as well have been let alone ; ^ mere allegations ' he 
called the charges; the word 'mere/ at least, might have 
been spared, especially as it is already strongly sus- 
pected on which side he leans !" 

I protested, and with truth, I had not heard the word 
in his speech; but he still affirmed it. *' Surely," I said, 
"he was as fair and impartial as possible : he called the 
accusers ' so respectable !' " 

** Yes, but ' mere — mere ' was no word for this occa- 
sion ; and it could not be unguarded, for he would never 
come to speak in such a Court as this, without some little 
thinking beforehand. However, he is a fine fellow, — a 
very fine fellow I and though, in his private life, guilty of 
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iki tnatiy inaccuracies^ in his pdbfic cipadtT I icallj 

hhUl iiirn Ui be unexceptionable.'^ 

Thin f'dinwu, from an oppositioBBt piufi.— .J^ brosght 
nil? »t once to easy terms with faim. 

I li<;g$(ed liim to inform me for what veasoa. at Ae end 
of the (/hanccIIor*8 speech^ there had hcca a orr of 
''n<:ar! hear! hear him P which had led me to expect 
fttiothcr i»[)eech, when I found no other atuatd 

I f e laughed very much, and confessed that, a 
tutiii mnn, he was so used to that absarditj^ that he had 
ri'fiHCfd to regard it ; for that it vras merely a mtrkof ap* 
prohiition to a speech already spoken; ''And, in lact, 
th(*y only/* cried he, " say Hear, when there b nothing 
inori^ to l)e heard !** 

'V\wu, still looking at the scene before him,he suddenly 
lun^li^d, (ihd said, "I must not, to Miss Bumey, make 
tliiH n^inaik, but — it is observable that in the King** 
llr)K itit the Ilawkesbury family, while, next to the 
SfHutkn', who is iicre as a sort of Representative of the 
\i\\\\^» nitM Major Scot!'* 

I khfiw hit inference, of Court influence in favour of 
Mr. IliiHtings, but I thought it best to let it.pass quietly. 
I knew, eUe, I sliould only be supposed under the same 
influence myaclf. 

Looking Htill un, he next noticed the two Archbishops. 
" And Hec/* cried he, "tlie Arclibishop of York, Mark- 
liani. — see how he affects to read the articles of impeach- 
ment, aa if he was still open to either side ! My good 
Lord Arclibisliop ! your Grace might, with perfect safety, 
spare your eyes, for your mind has been made up upon 
this subject before ever it was investigated. He holds 
Ilnstings to be the greatest man in the world — for Hast- 
ings promoted the interest of his son in the East Indies !" 

Somewhat sarcastic, tiiis ; but I had as little time as 
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power for answering^ since now^ and suddenly, his eye 
dropped down upon poor Mr. Hastings : the expression 
of his face instantly lost the gaiety and ease with which 
it had addressed me ; he stopped short in his remarks ; 
he fixed his eyes steadfastly on this new^ and but too inte- 
resting object, and after viewing him some time in a sort 
of earnest silence^ he suddenly exclaimed, as if speaking 
to himself^ and from an impulse irresistible — " What a 
sight is that! to see that man^ that small portion of 
human clay^ that poor feeble machine of earth, enclosed 
now in that little space^ brought to that Bar^ a prisoner 
in a spot six foot square — and to reflect on his late 
power! Nations at his command! Princes prostrate at 
his feet ! — What a change ! how must he feel it ! ** 

He stopped, and I said not a word. I was glad to see 
him Aus impressed ; I hoped it might soften his enmity* 
I founds by his manner, that he had never, from the com- 
mittee box, looked at him. 

He broke forth again, after a pause of some length,—* 
<' Wonderful indeed ! almost past credibility, is such a 
reverse! He that, so lately, had the Eastern World 
nearly at his beck ; he, under whose tyrant power princes 
and potentates sunk and trembled ; he, whose authority 
was without the reach of responsibility ! " 

Again he stopped, seeming struck, almost beyond the 
power of speech, with meditative commiseration; but 
then, suddenly rousing himself, as if recollecting his 
almost blunted purpose,'* he passionately exclaimed, 
O could those — the thousands^ the millions, who have 
groaned and languished under the iron rod of his oppres- 
sions'—could they but — whatever region they inhabit — be 
permitted one dawn of light to look into this Hall, and 
see him there ! There — where he now stands — ^it might 
prove, perhaps, some recompense for their sufferings !'* 



ft 
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I can hardly tell jou^ mj dearest Susan^ how shocked 
I felt at these words ! words so hard> and following sen- 
sations so much more pitjing and philosophic ! I cannot 
believe Mr. Hastings guilty; I feel in myself a strong 
iutcrual evidence of his innocence., drawn from all I have 
»eeu of him ; I can only regard the prosecution as a party 
«tV)ftir; but yet, since his adversaries now openly stake 
iheir u»mes> fame> and character against him, I did not 
^t^luk il decent to intrude such an opinion. I could only 

^Ut tM^ k^ed at him, earnest in rumination, and as if 
V^uvit^l^^ (k^ turn away his eyes ; and presently he again 
v\vIuiuHrs(x '*' H^w wonderful an instance of the instability 
v^ UK4 <;jU |K^>Ker b presented in that object ! From pos- 
vr'AxK'ii^ ^^i' ^\ttii»iw» from a despotism so uncontrolled, 
^ \w ^\u( iK^w there, in that small circumference ! In the 
^ij^<i\^> v^' huiMau nature how memorable will be the 
^^wMvU v^t thU dav ! a day that brings to the great tribunal 
s'i ^^S' M4^(^H( a uiau whose power, so short a time since, 
\\-i« \'( \S(\u) lua^utude with his crimes!'* 

VxvssJ IUm>vu * thvHight I, and do you really believe all 
V^u ' V'«m Mi\ Ua^tiu^ appear to you such a monster? 
^»\k ^»v w^u uot iweivly $wayed by party? I could not 
(^ M U»v^ wUhs^U sxhuddeiiug. uor see him thus in earnest 
N\»^U\'V\^ ^(^^m^ I ihvni^hl myself no longer bound to 
^*Uv>\\*. \»u\v I Mw\ bv the cinitiuuance as well as by the 
Os \ vi\^^ \'( lux vw IxUuativMi^. he conceived me of the same 
ivuv»\uv^*U w^^U huu»eh ; ami therefore I hardily resolved 
^yv s\« sKs' k^^v^wu U^ huu that mistake, which, indeed, was a 
^i\'vkS\ \\\\\ \y\'\\w\\ iiv^ longer imprtiuent, but a mere act 
xvi iv»«\\\v *uul h\^Usxl\« 

\\\* \\^\ v\|»u^ji*ivo pause, his eyes still steadfastly 
^.yvlvu^ M^ lU*hu^»4, save me ample opportunity for 
^i\\ A^v^v ' S^^"^'^^^^^ ' 1***^' *^*"^^ '^^^'^ diflBculty how to get 
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out ^bat I wished to say. However^ in the midst of his 
reverie, I broke forth^ but not without great hesitation^ 
and^ very humbly^ I said^ ^' Could you pardon me, Mr. 
Wyndham, if I should forget, for a moment^ that you are 
a Committee man, and speak to you frankly ?*' 

He looked surprised, but laughed at the question, and 
very eagerly called out '• O yes, yes, pray speak out, I beg 
itr 

"Well, then, may I venture to say to you, that I believe 
it utterly impossible for any one, not particularly engaged 
on the contrary side, ever to enter a court of justice, and 
not instantly, and involuntarily, wish well to the pri- 
soner I'* 

His surprise subsided by this general speech, which I 
had not courage to put in a more pointed way, and he 
very readily answered, " 'Tis natural, certainly, and what 
must almost unavoidably be the first impulse ; yet, where 
justice " 

I stopped him ; I saw I was not comprehended, and 
thought else he might say something to stop me. 

" May I," I said, •• go yet a little farther ?" 

Yes," cried he, with a very civil smile, *^ and I feel an 
assent beforehand." 

" Supposing then, that even you, if that may be sup- 
posed, could be divested of all knowledge of the particu- 
lars of this affair, and in the same state of general igno- 
xance that I confess myself to be, and could then, like 
me, have seen Mr. Hastings make his entrance into this 
Court, and looked at him when he was brought to that 
bar; not even you, Mr. Wyndham, could then have 
reflected on such a vicissitude for him, on all he has left 
and all he has lost, and not have given him, like me, all 
your best wishes the moment you beheld him." 

The promised assent came not, though he was too civil 
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to contradict me ; but still I saw he understood me only 
in a general sense. I feared going farther : a weak advo- 
cate is apt to be a misch^vous one ; and> as I knew no- 
thing, it was not to a professed enemy I could talk of 
what I only believed. 

Recovering, now> from the strong emotion with which 
the sight of Mr. Hastings had filled him, he looked again 
around the Courts and pointed out several of the principal 
characters present, with arch and striking remarks upon 
each of them, all uttered with high spirit, but none with 
ill-nature. 

" Pitt," cried he, "is not here! — a noble stroke that for 
llin nniinis of his administration ! A trial is brought on by 
itic whole House of Commons in a body, and he is absent 
at tlin very opening ! However,'' added he, witli a very 
ntrnning laugh, " I'm glad of it, for 'tis to his eternal dis- 
grttrn!'* 

Mrtry I thought I» what a friend to kindness is party! 

" I h% you HOC Scot ?** cried he. 

•• Nt>ji I M«»vor saw him; pray show him me." 

•« 'Thoit^ ho in, in green; just now by the Speaker, now 
mmivimI hy (ho Committee; in two minutes more he will 
Im^ iioiiun>hi))V oIho, .skipping backwards and forwards; 
\\\\i\\ H giAnwhopprr it is!'' 

** I (^Hiiiiot UwA »l him/* cried I, '^ without recollecting 
M \v\y rKhdohliiiary Icttt^r fr\>m him, that I read last sum- 
IM«)| hi Iho U0W)*pA|H)r« \vhn>e ho answers some attack that 
ht> hH\« h<«» U^%^\\ luado upon him* because the term is 
iikt'tl %\\ ' a \p\\ iii»i|;t<ulicttiu fellow f and he printed two 
lit \\\\\^^ \%^\W\* in lh«> Public Adwrliser, in following days, 
III |Mi»V0| \\\\\\ gu'Ml oa^t» uud |wiin$« that he knew it was 
nil \\\\H\\\\ H« m Mhub«) \il hiin«eii\ fix^ni those words !" 

*' \n»l \>hHl»" \^W\\ ho, Unghinit. "'do you say to that 
\\\s\\\\\\ \\\^\\ \\^\\ »v>o hiiu '' 
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"That no one,*' cried I, examining him with my glass, 
'' can possibly dispute his claim !" 

What pity that Mr. Hastings should have trusted his 
cause to so frivoloas an agent ! I believe, and indeed it is 
the general belief^ both of foes and friends, that to his 
officious and injudicious zeal the present prosecution is 
wholly owing. 

Next, Mr. Wyndham pointed out Mr. Francis to me. 
Tis a singular circumstance, that the friend who most 
loves and the enemy who most hates Mr. Hastings 
should bear the same name !* Mr. Wyndham, with all 
the bias of party, gave me then the highest character of 
this Mr. Francis, whom he called one of the most ill-used 
of men. Want of documents how to answer forced me 
to be silent, oppositely as I thought. But it was a very 
unpleasant situation to me, as I saw that Mr. Wyndham 
still conceived me to have no other interest than a com- 
mon, and probably to his mind, a weak compassion for 
the prisoner — that prisoner who, frequently looking 
around, saw me^ I am certain, and saw with whom I was 
engaged ! 

The subject of Mr. Francis again drew him back to 
Mr. Hastings, but with more severity of mind. ''A 
prouder heart,*' cried he, " an ambitiop more profound, 
were never, I suppose, lodged in any mortal mould than 
in that man ! With what a port he entered ! did you ob- 
serve him ? his air ! I saw not his face, but his air ! his 
port !" 

*' Surely there," cried I, **he could not be to blame! 

* Mr. Hastings's enemy was Mr., afterwards Sir Philip Francis, 
by some persons supposed to have been the author of '* Junius's 
Letters." The friend of Mr. Hastings here alluded to was 
Clement Francis, Esq., of Aylsham in Norfolk, who married 
Charlotte, fourth daughter of Dr. Bumey. 
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aoi ^Jdk a look of aiiHtte fincm 
ilL n w him r was aeparated, exduBed — ^ indeed : 
-^YesT cried I, -^ 'tis reallj trmt, and redUy out, 

now. 

«For >Ir. Hastii^s, prepossessed V he repeated, in a 
tone that seemed to say— do jou not mean Mr. Boite? 

" Yes," I said, " for Mr. Hastings ! Bat I slioald not, 
to you, have presumed to own it just at this time,-«o 
little as I am able to do honour to my preposse«Hm by 
any material, to defend it,-but that yon have g^en me 
o rage, by appearing so free from .11 m. hgmty m the 
l,u«nL 'Tib. therefore, your own fault ! 
'Tb^cou you speak seriously." cried he, "when yx.u 

« Very seriously : 1 never c ^^ 
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The conscious look with which he heard this« brought 
— all too late — to my remembrance, that one of them was 
drawn up, and delivered in the House, by himself! I 
was really very sorry to have been so unfortunate ; but I 
had no way to call back the words^ so was quiet, perforce. 

*' Come, then," cried he, emphatically^ " to hear Burke 1 
come and listen to him, and you will be mistress of the 
whole ! Hear Burke, and read the charges of the Be- 
gums^ and then you will form your judgment without 
difficulty." 

I would rather (thought I) hear him upon any other 
subject : but I made no answer; I only said, *' Certainly, 
I can gain nothing by what is going forward to-day. I 
meant to come to the opening now*^ but it seems rather 
like the shutting up !" 

He was not to be put off. " You will come, however, 
to hear Burke? To hear truth, reason, justice, elo- 
quence ! You will then see, in other colours, ' That 
Man!' There is more cruelty, more oppression, more 
tyranny, in that little machine, with an arrogance, a self- 
confidence, unexampled, unheard of." 

*' Indeed, sir !" cried I ; ** that does not appear, to those 
who know him ; and — I — ^know him a little." 

*' Do you ?" cried he, earnestly ; *' personally, do you 
know him?" 

^'Yes; and from that knowledge arose this prepos- 
session I have confessed.'* 

'^ Indeed ! what you have seen of him have you then so 
much approved ?" 

** Yes, very much ! I must own the truth !" 

^' But you have not seen much of him ?" 

*^ No, not lately. My first knowledge of him was 
almost immediately upon his coming from India : I had 
heard nothing of all these accusations ; I had never been 
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ia Jift -Tar ii' jeaniuf ^mbd. adiL Iedcw ont ava& tbaC 
•Jiere rere mr :u je .leanL I Air him, tfaeKsfbre^ ^uuts 
without irejiuiics. fur ir j^iiiiK. him ;. amd iw*^*»i>d^ I 
AittC iwa^ je Aicm ipve ma x ainm^ '"^'ff*^ ia fail 

T je iorpn&e witiLwoictLiift lieardflift amithnpe-slciiced 
me ui die HtUMH::^ jaii x hoc httso. Tmimywiiini widb as 
ataeiiuon io daraeac js ui emBiiiragff mft adiL ta piocecd. 
Il i» dv.iAieat xo. me diac diift Commirrga liva so miiciL ahat 
up wicii oiie anudier. :iiac diey cnnetmitt all die woiU o£ 
the tf me gpinuina Tkb. diematdvea^ and uaivcraattj iatt- 
g^ne chat the uvraot diey chink dumuieUcs panuBig is a 
moiister ia e^erj pact oi hia liae, ami hid(^ m fnafrmpf 
aofcl ahhocTdace by ail manitiiid, CooLd i tbnA he aony^ 
seeing this, to ci^athhuse my limall mite t&mmtis ckariBig» 
at leasty so verj wide a mpKakr ? Oa tiae coalsaij, when 
I iaw he lUtessed, I wa» taoat ta^tr to giie hiak all I 
conU to hear. 

'- 1 found him,"* I cor^tiaoedy '- ao mild, so ^entle^ so 

extremelj plewng in bis manDers '^ 

'-' Gentle !'* cried be, with quickness. 
*' Yes, indeed ; gentle, even to humilitj." 
" Jliimilitj ? Mn Hastings and humility V 
** Indeed it is true ; he is perfectly diffident in the 
nliole of his manner, when engaged in conversation ; and 
80 much struck was I, at that very time, by seeing bim 
fin flinipio, so unassuming, when just returned from a 
^(ivnniueiit that hud accustomed him to a power superior 
1(t ntir nuHinicliH licrc, that it produced an effect upon 
niv niind in hin favour whicli nothing can erase !" 

{) vt'M, vr**!" trieil he, wilh great energy, ^^ you will 

ui\r il up ! V*" "*""* ''^"^ *^* *"^*^ S'^'® *' "P' *^ will be 
|>|nrk«il tmov. MH»h»l \> holly out of your mind!" 
ImlriMl. *iK" viii»d I. Mvadily, '• I believe not!" 
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*' You believe not?" repeated he, with added aninia* 
tion ; *' then there will be the more glorj in making jou 
a convert !" 

If ^'conrersion" is the word, thought I, I would rather 
make than be made. 

''But, Mr. Wjndham/' cried I, ''all my amazement 
now is at your condescension in speaking to me upon»this 
business at aU> when I have confessed to you my total 
ignorance of the subject, and my original prepossession in 
favour of the object. Why do you not ask me when I was 
at the play ? and how I Kked the last opera ?" 

He laughed ; and we talked on a little while in that 
strain, till again, suddenly fixing his eyes on poor Mr. 
Hastings, his gaiety once more vanished , and he gravely 
and severely examined his countenance. '^ 'Tis surely,^ 
cried he, " an unpleasant one.*' He does not know, I 
suppose, 'tis reckoned like his own ! 

"How should he,** cried I, "look otherwise than un- 
pleasant here ?" 

"True," cried he; "yet still, I think, his features, his 
look, hb whole expression, unfavourable to him. I never 
saw him but once before; that was at the bar of the 
House of Commons ; and there, as Burke admirably said, 
he looked, when first he glanced an eye against him, like 
a hungry tiger^ ready to howl for his prey i" 

" Well," cried I, '^ I am sure he does not look fierce 
now ! Contemptuous, a little, I think he does look !" 

I was sorry 1 used this word ; yet its truth forced it to 
escape me* He did not like it ; he repeated it ; he could 
not but be sure the contempt could only be levelled at his 
prosecutors. I feared discussion, and flew off as fast as I 
could, to softer ground. " It was not,'* cried I, '^ with 
that countenance he gave me my prepossession! Very 
differently, indeed, he looked then !" 
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" And can be ever look pleasant ? can that face ever 
obtain an expression tbat is pleasing ?'' 

'' Yes, indeed and in truth, and very pleasant ! It was 
in the country I first saw him, and without any restraint 
on his part ; I saw bim^ therefore^ perfectly natural and 
easy. And no one, let me say, could so have seen him 
without being pleased with him ; his quietness and sere- 
nity, joined to his intelligence and information——'*' 

'^ His information ? — ^In what way ?" 

^^ In such a way as suited his hearer : not upon com- 
mittee business ! — of all that I knew nothing. The only 
conversation in which I could mix was upon India, con- 
sidered simply as a country in which he had travelled ; 
and his communications upon the people, the customs^ 
habits^ cities^ and whatever I could name, were so in« 
structive as well as entertaining, that I think I never re* 
collect gaining more intelligence, or more pleasantly con- 
veyed, from any conversation in which I ever have been 
engaged." 

To this he listened with an attention that but for the 
secret zeal which warmed me must have silenced and 
shamed me. I am satisfied this committee have con- 
cluded Mr, Hastings a mere man of blood, with slaughter 
and avarice for his sole ideas ! The surprise with which 
he heard this just testimony to his social abilities was only 
silent from good-breeding, but his eyes expressed what 
his tongue withheld ; something that satisfied me he con- 
cluded I had undesignedly been duped by him. 

I answered this silence by saying "There was no object 
for hypocrisy, for it was quite in retirement I met with 
him : it was not lately ; it is near two years since I have 
seen him ; he had therefore no point to gain with me, nor 
was there any public character, nor any person whatever, 
that could induce him to act a part; yet was he all I have 
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said — infoimingy communicative^ instructive, and at the 
same time gentle and highly pleasing." 

He seemed now overpowered into something like be- 
lieving me, and^ in a voice of concession, said, " Certainly, 
from a man who has been in so great a station — from any 
man that has been an object of expectation — there is 
nothing so \vinning as gentleness of manners." 

I cannot say how even this little speech encouraged 
me : I went on with fresh vigour. *' Indeed," I cried, '' I 
was myself so entirely surprised by that mildness, that I 
remember carrying my admiration of it even to his dress, 
which was a very plain green coat ; and I asked the friend 
at whose house we met, when I saw his uniform sim- 
plicity, whether the Governor-General of Bengal had not 
had that coat made up before he went to the East, and 
upon putting it on again when he returned, had not lost 
all memory of the splendour of the time and the scenes 
that had passed in the intermediate space." 

**Well," said he, very civilly, "I begin the less to 
wonder, now, that you have adhered to his side; 
but " 

" To see him, then," cried I, stopping his but, — •' to 
see him brought to that Bar! and kneeling at it! — 
indeed, Mr. Wyndham, I must own to you, I could 
hardly keep my seat — hardly forbear rising and running 
out of the Hall." 

*' Why, there," cried he, " I agree with you ! 'Tis cer- 
tainly a humiliation not to be wished or defended : it is, 
indeed, a mere ceremony, a mere formality ; but it is a 
mortifying one^ and so obsolete, so unlike the practices 
of the times, so repugnant from a gentleman to a gentle- 
man, tiiat I myself looked another way : it hurt me, and I 
wished it dispensed with." 

VOL. IV. G 
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** Of Mr. Wjndbam," cried I, surpraed aod pkiaedy 
** and can you be so liberal T* 

''Yes/* cried he, laughing; ''bat *ds oldj to td^e 
jou in !" 

Afterwards he asked what his coat was, whedMT blue 
or purple ; and said, " Is it not cuttomaiy for a prisoner 
to come in black ?" 

** Whether or not/' quoth I, " I am heartily glad he 
has not done it ; why should he seem so dismal, so shut 
out from hoi)e ?" 

'' Whyi I believe he is in the right ! I think he has 
juilf^ed that not ill.** 

'* ( ), don't be so candid/' cried I, " I beg you not" 

*' YeSp yes, I must; and you know the reason !" cried 
lin, Kaily ; but presently exclaimed, " One unpleasant 
thiiiK belonging to being a manager is that I must now 
Ko unci show myself in the committee." 

And thru ho very civilly bowed, and went down to his 
box, Inuving mo much persuaded that I had never yet 
b(M*n engaged in n conversation so curious, from its cir- 
ctinintunceM, in my life. The warm well-wisher myself of 
the prisoner, though formerly the warmest admirer of his 
nccuNcr, engaged, even at his trial, and in his presence, in 
so open a discussion with one of his principal prose* 
cutors ; and the Queen herself in full view, unavoidably 
beholding me in close and eager conference with an 
avowed member of opposition ! 

These circumstances made me at first enter into dis- 
course with Mr. Wyndham with the utmost reluctance; 
but though I wished to shun him, I could not, when 
once attacked, decline to converse with him. It would 
but injure the cause of Mr. Hastings to seem to fear 
hearing the voice of his accusers ; and it could but be 
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attributed to undue court-influence had I avoided any 
intercourse with an acquaintance so long ago established 
as a member of the opposition. 

Long since, indeed^ when I considered with myself the 
accidents by which I might occasionally be thrown in the 
way of the Court adversaries, I formed this resolution i-^ 
To let them see no difference whatsoever in my behaviour, 
but to conduct myself uniformly amongst them, just 
as I had done formerly when I resided in St. Martin's- 
street. 

I have the satisfaction to be now confirmed in this re- 
solve^ by having stated my situation with respect to this 
very conference to Mr. Smelt. Indeed^ when once I had 
begun with Mr. Wyndham, and forced the barriers to our 
conference which rendered its opening distressing to me, 
I found myself impelled to proceed^ not only by the 
vivacity with which he drew me on^ and the unalterable 
good-humour and good- breeding with which he encou- 
raged me to open to him ; but by a pleasure past expres- 
sion which I experienced, in the opportunity it gave me 
to speak favourably of a man so oppressed^ to one of his 
oppressors. I soon saw Mr. Wyndham harboured no 
personal rancour: he was a stranger to the very person of 
Mr. Hastings, and .wholly ignorant of his character in 
private and social life. I was happy in those points to 
be permitted to give him some intelligence, and I saw by 
the surprise with which he listened that he had imagined 
Mr. Hastings as mean in liis parts, and as disagreeable in 
his manners, as he believes him to be cruel in his nature 
and worthless in his principles. 

How to account for the currency of these notions is 
past all conjecture ; but the whole truth must soon appear. 
Meanwhile, I see in Mr. Wyndham a man of a high and 
generous spirit, who considers himself as a friewd of \}cl^ 

o ^ 
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enemy' 

In the midst of tae 
imp^^rtant to the 
in tried, %ibat will j 
tIou«e of 

peHially, ju*t at my 
over ? — Mu«t one come a»j 
not to have come at alL — WWis 
l)Ury and the Copes? — Ye«. — ^A pfdi^giii Khty. — \Ye\\, 
wlirn will they have done? — I vidb dmr'd call the qoes- 
lioii--I ihould vote it a bore at once!" 

J (tut Miich exclamations as these were lepeated, without 
iiKtiiniiNiiioni till the gentleman departed: aad mho should 
II \w iliNt upoke with so much legishtive visckMii but Mr. 

hi nhout two or three hours — this readii^ still lasting 
- Mr. (Vutchloy came to me again. He, too, was so 
wi»nii<il, llmt he was departing; but he sUjed some time 
\\\ Irtik over our constant topic — my poor Mrs. Thrale. 
How liUlo docs she suspect the interest I unceasmgly 
\tiVt \\\ h^l— ihc nvidity with which I seize every oppor- 
^o^ilv 10 iti^ih^r the smallest intelligence concerning her! 

Owv liHl^ tii^il of Mr. Crutchley, so characteristic of 
^\^^^ x\\\r\M\t^^ which distinguishes him, I must mention. 
\ \v ^i\\\\ hi* \j«i lilioii^d whether he should come any more : 
\ \M \\\\\\ I hml inmgincd the attendance of every mem- 
U\ \y\ \\v lHdl*pvn*rthl«». '• No," cried he, '^ ten to one if 
.\\\\^\\\\\ \\\\\ Ihvv f\\v ahio to make a house 1" 

\\\y I \M\Uv hoNVi>>rr, I suppose, must come?" 

^\v^ »odv**i »l»»*v llki* it.** 

\\\\\ I \\v\\\ it th>»v dt» not attend they have no tickets." 

\\\\\ \\\v\s ^^l^• IMmiose and Miss Cowslip must 
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I had tbe pleasure to find him entirely for Mr. Has- 
tingSy and to hear he had constantly voted on his side 
through every stage of the business. He is a very inde- 
pendent man, and a man of real good character, and, 
M^ith all his oddity^ of real understanding. We compared 
notes very amicably upon this subject, and both agreed 
that those who looked for every flaw in the conduct of a 
man in so high and hazardous a station, ought first to have 
weighed his merits and his difficulties. 

A far more interesting conference, however, was now 
awaiting me. Towards the close of the day Mr. Wynd- 
ham very unexpectedly came again from the Committee- 
Box, and seated himself by my side. I was glad to see 
by this second visit that my frankness had not ofiiended 
him. He began, too, in so open and social a manner, 
that I was satisfied he forgave it. 

** I have been," cried he, '' very busy since I left you — 
writing — ^reading — ^making documents.'* 

I saw he was much agitated ; the gaiety which seems 
natural to him was flown, and had left in its place the 
most evident and unquiet emotion. I looked a little sur- 
prised, and rallying himself, in a few moments he inquired 
if I wished for any refreshment, and proposed fetching 
me some. But, well as I liked him for a conspirator, I 
could not break bread with him ! 

I thought now all was over of communication between 
us, but I was mistaken. He spoke for a minute or two 
upon the crowd — early hour of coming — hasty breakfast- 
ing, and such general nothings ; and then, as if involun- 
tarily, he returned to the sole subject on his mind. ** Our 
plan," cried he, " is all changing : we have all been busy 
— we are coming into a new method. I have been 
making preparations — I did not intend speaking for a 
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to me. to the last t iwi CB t, » distant, tkat DOir — ooir diat 
it is actually armed, it takes wae as if I kad ne¥er thought 
of it before — it cones upon me all nnexpected, and finds 
me unreadv V* 

Still I said nothii^, for I did not fully comprehend 
him, till he added, ^ I will not be so afiected as to say to 
you that I have made no preparation — that I have not 
thought a little upon what I have to do ; yet now that 
the moment is actually co me " 

Again he broke off; but a generous sentiment was 
bursting from him, and would not be withheld. 

'* It has brought me/' he resumed, ''a feeling of which 
I tni not yet quite the master ! \Mint I have said hitherto, 
wlicMi I have spoken in the house, has been urged and 
stiniiilttted by the idea of pleading for the injured and the 
abiout, and that gave me spirit Nor do I tell you (with 
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a half-conscious smile) that the ardour of the prosecution 
went for nothing — a prosecution in favour of oppressed 
millions ! But now, when I am to speak here, the thought 
of that man, close to my side— culprit as he is — ^that man 
on whom all the odium is to fall — gives me, I own, a 
sensation that aUnost disqualifies me beforehand !'* 

Ahy Mr. Wyndham ! thought I, with feelings so gene- 
rous even where enmity is so strongs how came you ever 
engaged in so cruel, so unjust a cause ? 

I could almost suppose he saw me think tliis, though 
I uttered never a word ; but it may be that a new set of 
reflections were pouring in upon him irresistibly, for he 
presenUy went on : — 

** 'Twas amazing to myself how I got into this business ! 
I thought it at first inextricable, but once begun — the 
glow of a public cause — a cause to support, — ^to revive, 
to redress helpless multitudes !" 

« O, Mr. Wyndham !" cried I, " you chill me !*' 

''But surely/' cried he, ''you cannot be an earnest 
advocate in such a cause ?" 

^'I am so unwilling," cried I, " to think so ill of it!*' 

" But is it possible Mr. Burke*s representations should 
have so little effect upon you ?" 

*' I am the friend of Mr. Burke/' cried I, eagerly, " all 
the time ! Mr. Burke has no greater admirer ! — and that 
is precisely what disturbs me most in this business !" 

*^ Well," cried he, in a tone extremely good-humoured 
and soft, '' I am then really sorry for you ! — to be pulled 
two ways is of all things the most painful." 

'' Indeed it is : and, in this very question, I wish so 
well one way, and have long thought so highly the other, 
that I scarce know, at times, what even to wish." 

'^ That doubt is, of all states the worst : it will soon, 
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boweTer, be over ; you must be all one way the moment 
you have heard Burke." 

" I am not quite so sure of thatT' cried I, boldly. 

** No T cried be, looking amazed at me. 

** No, indeed ! But if it seems strange to you that I 
should own this, you must impute it all to the want of 
that malignity which I cannot see in you f 

The odd civility of this speech, which was a literal 
truths again brought back his gaiety, and he made some 
general comments upon the company and the place. 

'* What an assembly T' he cried ; '* how brilliant, how 
striking! When I look around and think of speaking 
liere — rank, nobility, talents, beauty. — Well, however, 'ti$ 
worth, and nobly worth, all our pains and all our powers." 

" Now again, Mr. Wyndham," cried I, *'I am going 
to beg that you will forget that you are a Committee-man 
while I say something more to you." 

" Surely ! — I beg you will speak !" 

** Well, supposing you out of the question, I cannot, as 
I sit here, look down upon those two Boxes, and not think 
it a little unfair — at least very hard — ^for Mr. Hastings to 
see on one side only feed hirelings, and men little expe- 
lienced and scarce at all known, and on the other almost 
all the talents of the nation! Can that be fair?** 

" O yes," cried he, ^^ have ho apprehensions from that ! 
A lawyer, with his quirks and his quibbles, and his 
cross questions and examinations, will overset and master 
the ablest orator, unpractised in their ways." 

f hoped there was some truth in this^ and therefore 
Accepted the consolation. 

** That this day was ever brought about," continued he, 
'* must ever remain a noble memorial of courage and per* 
severance in the Commons. Every possible obstacle has 
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been thrown in our way — every art of Government has 
been at work to impede us — nothing has been left untried 
to obstruct us— every check and clog of power and 
influence.'* 

" Not by him," cried I, looking at poor Mr. Hastings ; 
''he has raised no impediments — ^he has been wholly 
careless." 

" Come," cried he with energy, ^' and hear Burke !— 
Come but and hear him! — 'tis an eloquence irresbtible ! 
— a tcrrent that sweeps all before it with the force of a 
whirlwind ! It will cure you, indeed, of your prepos- 
session, but it will give you truth and right in its place. 
What discoveries has he not made! — what gulfs has 
he not dived into ! Come and hear him, and your con« 
flict will end !" 

I could hardly stand this, and, to turn it off, asked him 
if Mr. Hastings was to make his own defence ? 

" No," he answered, " he will only speak by counsel. 
But do not regret that, for his own sake, as he is not used 
to public speaking, and has some impediment in his 
speech besides. He writes wonderfully — there he shines 
— ^and with a facility quite astonishing. Have you ever 
happened to see any of his writings ?" 

" No : only one short account, which he calls Memoirs 
relative to some India transactions, and that struck me to 
be extremely unequal — ^in some places strong and finely 
expressed, in others obscure and scarce intelligible." 

*' That is just the case — that ambiguity runs through 
him in everything. Burke has found an admirable word 
for it in the Persian tongue, for which we have no trans ^ 
lation, but it means an intricacy involved so deep as to 
be nearly unfathomable — an artificial entanglement." 

Then he spoke the original word, but I do not presume 
to write Persian. 
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I took this occasion to mention to him his friend Dr. 
Johnson, in observing how little lenity he ever had to 
more words than matter. He looked with a respectful 
attention when I named that honoured name, that gratified 
my own respect for it. He then said he must be gone, 
and show himself again in the committee. 

I inquired how it was all to end — ^whether this reading 
was to continue incessantly, or any speaking was to 
follow it ? 

'^ I have not inqiured how that is^ he answered, '^but 
I believe you will now soon be released." 

*' And will the Chancellor speak to adjourn ?" 

" I cannot tell what the form may be^ or how we are 
to be dissolved. I think myself there is nothing more 
difficult than how to tell people they may go about their 
business. I remember^ when I was in the militia, it 
was just what I thought the most awkward, when I had 
done with my men. Use gives one the habit; and I 
found, afterwards, there was a regular mode for it : but, 
at first, I found it very embarrassing how to get rid of 
them." 

Nothing excites frankness like frankness ; and I an- 
swered him in return with a case of my own. ** When 
first I came to my present residence I was perpetually,'' 
I said, '^ upon the point of making a blunder with the 
Queen ; for when, after she had honoured me with any 
conversation, she used to say, • Now I won't keep you— 
now I will detain you no longer/ I was always ready 
to answer, * Ma*am, I am in no haste ! — ^ma'am, I don't 
wish to go !' for I was not, at first, aware that it was only 
her mode of dismissing people from her presence." 

Again he was going : but glancing his eyes once more 
down upon Mr. Hastings, he almost sighed — he fetched, 
at least, a deep breath, while he exclaimed with stroog 
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emotioa, *' What a place for a man to stand in to hear 
what he has to hear ! — 'tis almost too much !" 

What pity, mj Susan and my Fredy, that a man who 
could feel such impulsive right in tlie midst of party rage> 
should bow down to any party, and not abide by such 
impulse ! 

It would not be easy to tell you how touching at sudi 
a time was the smallest concession from an avowed oppo 
nent, and I could not help exclaiming again, ''O, 
Mr. Wyndham, you must not be so liberal !'* 

*' O T' cried he, smiling, and recovering himself, " 'tis 
all the deeper malice, only to draw you in !" 

Still, however, he did not go: he kept gazing upon 
Mr. Hastings till he seemed almost fascinated to the 
spot; and presently after, growing more and more open 
in his discourse, he began to talk to me of Sir Elijdi 
Impey. I presume my dearest friends, little as they hear 
of politics and state business, must yet know that the 
House of Commons is threatening Sir Elijah with an im- 
peachment, to succeed that of Mr. Hastings, and all upon 
East India transactions of the same date. 

When he had given me his sentiments upon this sub- 
ject, which I had heard with that sort of quietness that 
results from total ignorance of the matter, joined to total 
ignorance of the person concerned, he drew a short com- 
parison, which nearly, from him, and at such a moment, 
drew the tears from my eyes — nearly do I say ? — indeed 
more than that ! 

" Sir Elijah," cried he, " knows how to go to work, 
and by getting the lawyers to side with him professionally, 
has set about his defence in the most artful manner. He 
is not only wicked, but a very pitiful fellow. Let him 
but escape fine or imprisonment, and he will pocket all 
indignity, and hold himself happy in getting off: but 
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Hastings (again looking steadfastly at him) — ^Hastings 
has feeling — ^*tis a proud feeling, an ambitious feeling— 
but feeling he has ! Hastings — come to him what may 
— ^fine, imprisonment, whatsoever is inflicted — all will be 
nothing. The moment of his punbhment-— I think it^ 
upon my honour ! — ^was the moment that brought him to 
that Bar f 

When he said '* I think it, upon my honour/' he laid 
his hand on his breast, as if he implied '' I acquit him 
henceforward." 

Poor Mr. Hastings ! One generous enemy he has at 
least, who pursues him with public hate, but without 
personal malignity! yet, sure I feel he can deserve 
neither ! 

I did not spare to express my sense of this liberality 
from a foe ; for, indeed, the situation I was in, and the 
sight of Mr. Hastings, made it very affecting to me. He 
was ajQTected too, himself; but presently, rising, he said 
with great quickness, ''I must shake all this off; I must 
have done with it— dismiss it — forget that he is there." 

*' O, no," cried I, earnestly, " do not forget it !" 

*' Yes, yes ; I must." 

" No, remember it rather," cried I ; *' I could almost 
(putting up my hands as if praying) do thus ; and then, 
like poor Mr. Hastings just now to the house, drop 
down on my knees to you, to call out * Remember it.**' 

"Yes, yes," cried he, precipitately, " how else shall I 
go on ? I must forget that He is there, and that you are 
here." 

And then he hurried down to his Committee. 

Was it not a most singular scene? 

I had afterwards to relate great part of this to the 
Queen herself. She saw me engaged in such close dis- 
course, and with such apparent interest on both sides. 
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with Mr. Wyndham, that I knew she must else form 
conjectures innumerable. So candid, so liberal is the 
mind of the Queen^ that she not only heard me with 
the most favourable attention towards Mr. Wyndham, 
but was herself touched even to tears by the relation. 

You 9 my beloved friends, absent from the scene of 
action, and only generally interested in it, can form no 
idea of the warmth you would feel upon the subject, were 
you here^ and in the midst of it. 

We stayed but a short time after this last conference ; 
for nothing more was attempted than reading on the 
charges and answers, in the same useless manner. 



The interest of this trial was so much upon my mind, 
that I have not kept even a memorandum of what 
passed from the 13th of February to the day when I 
went again to Westminster Hall ; nor^ except renewing 
the Friday Oratorios with Mrs. Ord^ do I recollect one 
circumstance, / 

The second time that the Queen^ who saw my wishes^ 
indulged me with one of her tickets, and a permission of 
absence for the Trial, was to hear Mr. Burke, for whom 
my curiosity and my interest stood the highest. 

One ticket, however, would not do ; I could not go 
alone, and the Queen had bestowed all her other tickets 
before she iscovered that this was a day in my particular 
wishes. Sbe entered into my perplexity with a sweetness 
the most gracious ; and when I knew not how to obviate 
it, commanded me to write to the Duchess of Ancaster, 
and beg permission to be put under the wing of her 
Grace, or any of her friends that were going to the Hall. 

The Duchess, unluckily, did not go, from indispo- 
sition, nor any of her family ; but she sent me a very 
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James la&gbed beardiT at hb own oncoiirdj address, 
bat would not repent, dioo^ be acknowledged he saw 
the odfence his slight and slightio^ speech had giren. 

Fearful lest he should proceed hi die same style with 
mv friend Mr. WTncham, I kept as aloof as possible, to 
avoid his notice, entreating James at the same time to 
have the complaisance to be silent upon this subject, 
should he discover me and approach. Mv own senti- 
ments were as opposite to those of the Managers as his, 
and I had not scrupled to avow honestiv mj dissent; but 
I well knew Mr. Wyndham might bear, and even respect 
from a female, the same openness of opposition that 
might be highly offensive to him from a man. But I 
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coald obtain no positive promise ; be would only com- 
promise with my request, and agree not to speak unless 
applied to first. This^ however, contented me ; as Mr. 
Wyndham was too far embarked in his undertaking to 
soUcif any opinion upon it from accidentally meeting any 
common acquaintance. 

From young Burke and bis uncle Richard I had 
bows from the Committee Box. Mr. Wyndham either 
saw me not, or was too much engaged in business to 
ascend. 

At length the Peers' procession closed, the Prisoner 
was brought in, and Mr. Burke began his speech. It 
was the second day of bis harangue ; the first I had not 
been able to attend. 

All I had heard of his eloquence, and all I had con- 
ceived of his great abilities, was more than answered by 
his performance. Nervous, clear^ and striking was almost 
all that he uttered : the main business, indeed, of his 
coming forth was frequently neglected, and not seldom 
wholly lost; but his excursions were so fanciful, so enter- 
taining^ and so ingenious, that no miscellaneous hearer, 
like myself, could blame them. It is true he was un- 
equal, but his inequality produced an effect which, in so 
long a speech, was perhaps preferable to greater con- 
sistency, since, though it lost attention in its falling off, it 
recovered it with additional energy by some ascent un- 
expected and wonderful. When he narrated, he was easy, 
flowing, and natural; when he declaimed, energetic, 
warm, and brilliant. The sentiments he interspersed 
were as nobly conceived as they were highly coloured ; 
bis satire had a poignancy of wit that made it as enter- 
taining as it was penetrating; his allusions and quo- 
tations, as far as they 'were English and within my reach, 
were apt and ingenious ; and the wild and sudden flights 
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of his fancy^ bursting forth from his creative imaginatioa 
ID language fluent, forcible, and varied, had a charm 
for my ear and my attention wholly new and perfectly 
irresistible. 

Were talents such as these exercised in the service of 
truth, unbiassed by party and prejudice^, how could we 
sufficiently applaud their exalted possessor ? But though 
frequently he made me tremble by his strong and horrible 
representations, his own violence recovered me, by stig- 
matizing his assertions with personal ill-will and designing 
illiberality. Yet, at times I confess, with all that I felt, 
wished, and thought concerning Mr. Hastings, the whirl- 
wind of his eloquence nearly drew me into its vortex. 
I give no particulars of the speech, because they will all 
be printed. 

The observations and whispers of our keen as well as 
honest James, during the whole, were highly characteristic 
and entertaining. '^ When will he come to the point ?" — 
** These are mere words !" — *• This is all sheer detrac- 
tion r' — '' All this is nothing to the purpose !** &c.^ 8cc. 

'' Well, ma'am, what say you to all this ? how have you 
been entertained ?" cried a voice at my side ; and I saw 
Mr. Crutchley, who came round to speak to me. 

"Entertained?" cried I, *' indeed, not at all; it is 
quite too serious and too horrible for entertainment :. you 
ask after my amusement as if I were at an opera or a 
comedy." 

*'A comedy?" repeated he, contemptuously, *'no, a 
farce ; 'tis not high enough for a comedy. To hear a 
man rant such stuff. But you should have been here the 
first day he spoke ; this is milk and honey to that. He 
said then, 'His heart was as black — as — black!' and 
called him the Captain-general of iniquity." 

''Hush! hush!*' cried I, for he spoke very loud; 
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''that young man you see down there, who is looking up, 
is his son !*' 

" I know it/* cried he, " and what do I care T 

How I knew Mr. Crutchley again, by his ready talent 
of defiance, and disposition to contempt! We agreed, 
however, precisely in our serious opinions, though we 
difiered in various modifications of them ; and so we ever 
did, if I may say so, when I add that I never knew him, 
in any essential point, vary from the strictest honour in 
every notion he ever uttered. He is, indeed, a singular 
character; good, upright, generous, yet rough, unpo- 
lished, whimsical, and fastidious ; believing all women at 
his service for the sake of his estates, and disbelieving any 
would accept him for any other reason. He wrongs both 
them and himself by this conclusion. 

I was very glad to meet with him again ; I have always 
had an esteem for his worth, and he had spent so much 
time with me in a place I once so much loved, that it 
was soothing and pleasant to me to talk that and its inha- 
bitants over with him. 

I was called aside from him by James, to Samuel 
Rose, who was in the back of the Chamberlain's Box, 
and so much formed and settled since I saw him, that I 
did not know him. 

During this recollection scene Mr. Crutchley retired, 
and Mr. Wyndham quitted his den, and approached me, 
with a smile of good-humour and satisfaction that made 
me instantly exclaim, *' No exultation, Mr. Wyndham, 
no questions ; don't ask me what I think of the speech ; 
I can bear no triumph just now." 

" No, indeed,'* cried he very civilly, '* 1 will not, I pro- 
mise you, and you may depend upon me." 

He then spoke to James, regretting with much polite- 
ness that he had seen so little of him w heu he V9^<^ V{\^ 

VOL. lY, "a 
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neighbour in Norfolk^ and attributing it to tbe kNMl of 
India business he had carried into the country to studj. 
I believe I have mentioned that Felbrig, Mr. Wyndham's 
seat, is within a few miles of my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Francis's house at Aylsham. 

After this, however^ ere we knew where we were, we 
began commenting upon the speech. It was impossible 
to refuse applause to its able delivery and skilful elo- 
quence; I, too, who so long had been amongst the 
warmest personal admirers of Mr. Burke^ could least of 
all withhold from him the mite of common justice. In 
talking over the speech^ therefore, while I kept clear of 
its purpose, I gave to its execution the amplest praise; 
and I secretly grieved that I held back more blame thaa 
I had commendation to bestow. 

He had the good breeding to accept it just as I 
offered it, without claiming more, or endeavouring to 
entangle me in my approbation. He even checked him- 
self, voluntarily, when he was asking me some question of 
my conversion^ by stopping short, and saying, '^ But, no, 
it is not fair to press you ; I must not do that.** 

'* You cannot,^ cried I, *' press me too much, with 
respect to my admiration of the ability of the speaker ; 
I never more wished to have written short-hand. I must 
content myself, however, that I have at least a long 
memory." 

He regretted very much that I had missed the first 
opening of the speech, and gave me some account of it, 
adding, I might judge what I had lost then by what I had 
heard now. 

I frankly confessed that the two stories which Mr. 
Burke had narrated had nearly overpowered me; they 
were pictures of cruelty so terrible. 
^'But General Caillot,*' cried he, smiling, '^ the hero 
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of one of them, you would be tempted to like : be is as 
mild^ as meek^ as gentle in bis manners " 

I saw he was going to say *' As your Mr. Hastings ;" 
but I interrupted bim bastily^ calling out^ ^^ Husb ! hush ! 
Mr. Wyndham ! would you wish me in futune to take to 
nothing but lions V 

He laughed^ but gave up the comparison^ and only 
pointed out to me hi* Mr. Francis^ with a very warm 
eloge on bis deserts^ and an animated reprobation of the 
ill-usage he bad met with in bis own country ; finishing 
with an exclamation against the ^'unwUling gratittide 
of base mankind.'' 

*' How admirably/' be continued^ '^ did Burke intro- 
duce that quotation from Horace ! I must not presume 
to translate Latin to you, but " 

I assured him of his mistake^ and he proceeded in his 
explanation. It was apropos to the report that the 
Begums themselves had thanked Mr. Hastings for fais 
services to them ; but they were thanks^ he said, such 
as these : " You have taken from us everything — light, 
food^ and raiment — leave us, however; go, and we yet 
will thank you." 

I told bim it reminded me of a speech in the ' Old 
Woman's Magazine^' where a poor gentleman^ during 
the time that the women all wore immense hoops, was 
beat about so unmercifully in the streets, that he ex- 
claimed; '^ Pray, ladies, let me but make interest to walk 
in the kennel." 

We then went into various other particulars of the 
speech, till Mr. Wyndham observed that Mr. Hastings 
was looking up, and, after examining him some time, 
said he did not like fais countenance. 

I could have told him that he is generally reckoned 
extremdy like himself; but after such an Qb«(&r)^\\o\!k\ 
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would not venture, and only said^ ^* Indeed, he is cmdlj 
altered : it was not so he looked when I conceived for 
him that prepossession I have owned to you." 

'^ Altered, is he ?** cried he, biting his lips and looking 
somewhat shocked. 

''Yes, and who can wonder? Indeed, it is quite 
affecting to see him sit there to hear such things." 

'* I did not see him," cried he eagerly ; ** I did not 
think it right to look at him during the speech, nor from 
the Committee-Box ; and, therefore, I constantly kept my 
eyes another way." 

I had a great inclination to beg he would recommend 
a little of the same decency to some of his colleagues, 
among whom are three or four that even stand on the 
benches to examine him, during the severest strictures, 
with opera-glasses. 

Looking at him again now, myself, I could not see his 
pale face and haggard eye without fresh concern, nor 
forbear to exclaim, '' Indeed, Mr. Wyndham, this is a 
dreadful business !'* 

He seemed a little struck with this exclamation ; and, 
lest it should offend him, I hastened to add, in apology, 
'' You look so little like a bloody-minded prosecutor, 
that I forget I ought not to say these things to you." 

" Oh !" cried he, laughing, *' we are only prosecutors 
there — (pointing to the Committee-Box), we are at play 
up here." 

But ader wards, with more seriousness, he spoke of my 
conversion as of a thing indispensable ; and, to soften its 
(iifticulty, he added, **'ro give up a favourable opinion is 
r;f rtniuly always painful ; but here — ^if admiration is so 
plfAHant to you — ^\i>u need not part with it; you have 
but to make a tranufcr," pointing to Mr. Burke. 

** I have no occasion for such a transfer/' said I, ''to 
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admire Mr. Burke, for he has long had my warmest 
admiration; I was even, originally, almost bewitched by 
him." 

^'I know it/' cried he^ with great quickness; but 
whether his knowledge arose from what had dropped 
from myself^ or what he had heard from others, he did 
not explain. 

'^ But the prepossession there,'' he continued, looking 
at Mr. Hastings, '' cannot be so hard to root out; it 
cannot be of long standing. Pluck it out; pluck it out 
at once." 

*' Will you, can you pardon me," cried I, " if I venture 
to say that I — who am not of that Committee — must 
wait, ere I change, to hear what may come from the 
other side ?" 

These were rather bold words; but he politely as- 
sented, though with a conscious sort of smile, xhat seemed 
to say, " You will not, then, take our words ?" 

Here we dropped the discussion. 

I wished much to know when he was himself to speak, 
and made sundry inquiries relative to the progress of the 
several harangues, but all without being comprehended, 
till at length I cried, ** In short, Mr. Wyndham, I want 
to know when ever3fbody speaks." 

He started, and cried with precipitancy, ^'Do you 
mean me?" 

" Yes." 

^' No, I hope not ; I hope you have no wants about my 
miserable speaking ?" 

I only laughed, and we talked for some time of other 
things ; and then, suddenly, he burst forth with, '' But 
you have really made me a little uneasy by what you 
dropped just now." 

" And what was that?" 
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" Something like an intention of hearing me.*' 

"O, if that depended wholly on myself, I should cer- 
tainly do it." 

*' No, I hope not ! I would not have you here on any 
account. If you have formed any expectations, it will 
give me great concern." 

" Pra}? don't be uneasy about that ; for whatever expect- 
ations I may have formed, I had much rather have them 
disappointed." 

**Ho, hoi — ^you come, then/* cried he, pointedly, ^'to 
hear me, by way of soft ground to rest upon, after the 
hard course you will have been run vnth these higher- 
spirited speakers?" 

As I could not agree to this, it led to a discourse upon 
public speaking, in which he told me that, '' in his little 
essays** in the House of Commons, the very sound of his 
own voice almost stopped and confounded him ; and the 
first moment he heard nothing else, he felt quite lost, 
quite gone I He was remiss, he owned, to himself, in not 
practising It more, especially now, where an harangue of 
such importance was impending; but added that he 
generally lost the opportunity before he acquired the 
resolution. 

"O,** cried I, "you will do very well, — I am afraid!" 

He could not but laugh ; yet continued to regret that 
everything now was so hastened on, he should not be at 
all prepared for the enterprise. 

*' Perhaps,'^ cried I, '* that may be all the better — the 
worse, I mean ! — for my wishes ! When there is anything 
to come out, I fancy it is commonly with a happier effect 
from the spur of surprise and hurry than from time and 
study" 

" That may be true in general, and I believe it is, when 
there is anything to come ! — Here, however, something of 
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previous thought is absolutely necessary : mere facts will 
not do, where an audience is so mixed and miscellaneous ; 
some other ingredients are indispensably requisite^ in 
order to seize and secure attention/' 

''They will all come! and the more, perhaps, for a 
little agitation^ and surely with greater power and effect : 
for where there is sufficient study for all the rules to be 
strictly observed, I should think there must be an air of 
something so practisedj so artificial, as rather to hardeo 
than affect the hearts of the hearers. When the facts are 
once stated, I cannot but suppose they must have much 
more force where followed only by unstudied arguments, 
and by comments rising at the moment, than by any la- 
boured preparations ; and have far more chance of mak- 
ing a deep impression, because more natural and more 
original." 

He allowed there might be truth in this, but seemed too 
diffident of his powers to trust them to the impulse of the 
moment in such an assembly. However, he talked over 
the point very openly, and told me he believed Ircmy the 
ablest weapon of oratory. 

He desired me not to fail to come and hear Fox. My 
chances, I told him, were very uncertain, and Friday was 
the earliest of them. " He speaks on Thursday," cried 
he, *' and indeed you should hear him." 

*' Thursday is my worst chance of all," I -answered, 
*' for it is the court-day." 

''And is there no dispensation?" cried he; and then, 
recollecting himself, and looking very archly at Mr. Fox, 
who was just below us, he added, *' No, — true^ — not for 
him!*' 

*' Not for any body !" cried I ; *' on a court-day my at- 
tendance is as necessary, and I am dressed out as fine, 
and almost as stiff, as those heralds are here." 
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I then told him what were my Windsor days^ and 
begged he would not seize one of them to speak himself. 

*' By no means/' cried he, quite seriously, ** would I 
have you here ! — 'Stay away, and only let me hope for 
your good wishes/' 

^' I shall be quite sincere^" cried I, laughing, ^' and own 
to you that stay away I shall not, if I can possibly come ; 
but as to my good wishes^ I have not, in this case, one to 
give you !" 

He heard this with a start that was almost a jump. 
** What !" he exclaimed, '' would you lay me under your 
judgment without your mercy? — ^Why this is heavier 
than any penal statute !*' 

He spoke this with an energy that made Mr. Fox look 
up, to see to whom he addressed his speech : but before 
I could answer it, poor James, tired of keeping his pro* 
niised circumspection, advanced his head to join the con- 
versation; and so much was I alarmed lest he should 
burst forth into some unguarded expression of his vehe- 
ment hatred to the cause, which could not but have 
irritated its prosecutors, that the moment I perceived his 
motion and intention, I abruptly took my leave of Mr. 
Wyndham, and surprised poor James into a necessity of 
following me. 

Indeed I was now most eager to depart, from a cir- 
cumstance that made me feel infinitely awkward. Mr. 
Iturke himself was just come forward, to speak to 
M \m\y a little below me ; Mr. Wyndham had instantly 
1 11111(3(1 towards me, with a look of congratulation that 
HMMMK^d rffjoicing for me, that the orator of the day, and of 
ihii imuti, wan approaching; but I retreated involuntarily 
Imi III ttii'l fcliirked meeting his eyes. He perceived in an 
|i««lf4Mi lli« nii«take he was making, and went on with his 
»lUi«HMU*J ft» if Mr. Burke was out of the Hall. In a 
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minute, however^ Mr. Burke himself saw me^ and he 
bowed with the most marked civility of manner; my 
courtesy was the most ungrateful, distant, and cold; 
I could not do otherwise ; so hurt I felt to see him the 
head of such a cause, so impossible I found it to utter 
one word of admiration for a performance whose no- 
bleness was so disgraced by its tenour, and so conscious 
was I the whole time that at such a moment to say nothing 
must seem almost an affront, that I hardly knew which 
way to look, or what to do with myself. How happy and 
how proud would any distinction from such a man have 
made me, had he been engaged in a pursuit of which I 
could have thought as highly as I think of the abilities 
with which he has conducted it ! 

In coming downstairs I met Lord Walsingham and 
Sir Lucas Pepys. ** Well, Miss Burney," cried the first, 
*' what say you to a Governor-General of India now ?*' 

** Only this," cried I, " that I do not dwell much upon 
any question till I have heard its answer f 

Sir Lucas then attacked me too. All the world against 
poor Mr. Hastings, though without yet knowing what 
his materials may be for clearing away these aspersions ! 
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PART III. 

1788. 

Vert concise will be my accounts till I come again to 
the trials to relate my third time of being at Westminster 
Hall. 

The Queen most graciously, in the mean while, made 
me a present of all the charges and answers as they had 
been printed for the Lords at the opening, when certainly 
my hearing had not made them very familiar to me. 

I have read them with great eagerness, and cannot but 
feel added curiosity add earnestness for the proofs which 
alone can balance accounts between assertions so bold 
and contradictions so positive. When you read them, 
my dearest friends, whatever parts you pass over lightly, 
do not fail to read entirely the conclusion of the defence. 
You will find it extremely touching, yet manly, un- 
daunted, and high-minded, drawn up with equal con- 
sciousness of superior abilities, unrequited services, and 
injured honour. 

The Queen aUo proposed to me that I should go to 
the new opera with my father and my little sister Sarah, 
who stands mighty well here, from her very pretty per- 
formance in painting me a birth-day trimming. 

The Queen lent me, too, the new book of Miss More*s, 
which was just published, " The Influence on Society of 
the Manners of the Great." Have you read it? The 
design is very laudable, and speaks a mind earnest to 
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promote religion and its duties ; but it sometimes points 
out imperfections almost unavoidable^ with amendments 
almost impracticable. 

Her Majesty at this time was a little indisposed, and 
we missed going to Windsor for a fortnight^ during which 
I received visits of inquiry from divers of her ladies — 
Mrs. Brudenell, Bed-chamber Woman ; Miss Brudenell, 
her daughter^ and a Maid of Honour elect, would but 
one of that class please to marry or die ; Mrs. Tracy, 
Miss Ariana Egerton^ Mrs. Herbert^ all likewise Bed- 
chamber Women (Mrs. Fielding and her daughters are 
still in Paris) ; Miss Tryon and Miss Beauclerk, Maids of 
Honour^ neither of them in a fair way to oblige Miss 
Brudenell, being nothing approaching to death, though 
far advanced from marriage; and various others; with 
good Lady Effingham continually. 

Miss BrudenelFs only present hope is said to be in 
Miss Fuzilier, who is reported, with what foundation I 
know not, to be likely to become Mrs. Fairly. She is 
pretty, learned, and accomplished ; yet, from the very 
little I have seen of her, I should not think she had heart 
enough to satisfy Mr. Fairly^ in whose character the 
leading trait is the most acute sensibility. However, I 
have heard he has disclaimed all such intention, with high 
indignation at the report, as equally injurious to the deli- 
cacy both of Miss Fuzilier and himself^ so recently after 
his loss. 

And now for my third Westminster Hall, which, by 
the Queen's own indulgent order^ was with dear Charlotte 
and Sarah. 

It was also to hear Mr. Fox, and I was very glad to 
let Mr. Wyndham see a " dispensation" was attainable, 
though the cause was accidental, since the Queen's cold 
prevented the drawing-room. 
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We went eirlj, jet did not get verj good phces. The 
Managers at this time were all in great wrath at a decision 
made the night before by the Lords, upon a dispute be- 
tween tliem and the Counsel for Mr. Hastily, which 
turned entirely in favour of the latter. When they 
eutered their Committee-Box, led on as usual by Mr. 
Burke, they all appeared in the extremest and most angry 
emotion. 

When they had caballed together some time, Mr. 
Wyndham came up among the Commons, to bow to some 
ladies of his acquaintance, and then to speak to me ; but 
be Mas so agitated and so disconcerted, he could name 
nothing but tlieir recent provocation from the Lords. He 
seemed quite enraged, and broke forth with a vehemenee 
I should not much have liked to have excited. They 
had experienced, he said, in the late decision^ the tuosc 
injurious treatment that could be offered them : the 
Lords had resolved upon saving Mr. Hastings, and the 
Chancellor had taken him under the grossest protection. 
''In sliortj** said hef '^ the whole business is taken out of 
our hands, and they have all determined to save him." 

" Have they indeed ? '^ cried I, with involuntary eager* 
iiess. 

'' Yes/' answered he, perceiving how little I was 
shocked for him, ** it is now all going your way." 

I could not pretend to be sorry, and only inquired if 
Mr. Fox was to speak. 

" I know not," cried he, hastily, " what is to be done, 
who will speak, or what will be resolved. Fox is in a 
rage ! Oh, a rage !" 

<* But yet I hope he will speak. I have never heard 
him.*' 

*' No? not the other day?' 
^' No; I was then at Windsor." 
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Oh yes> I remember you told me you were going. 
You have lost every thing by it ! To-day will be nothings 
he is all cage ! On Tuesday he was great indeed. You 
should have heard him then. And Burke, you should 
have heard the conclusion of Burke's speech ; 'twas the 
noblest ever uttered by man !*' 

'' So I have been told." 

*' To-day you will hear nothing — ^know nothing, — there 
vnll be no opportunity ; Fox is all fury." 

I told him he almost frightened me ; for he spoke in a 
tremor himself that was really unpleasant. 

'^Oh !" cried he, looking at me half reproachfully, half 
good humouredly, ^' Fox's fury is with the Lords — not 
there 1" pointing to Mr. Hastings. 

I saw by this he entered into my feelings in the midst 
of his irritability^ and that gave me courage to cry out, 
'' I am glad of that at least !" 

** O yes! yes !" cried he, a little impetuously, *'all our 
C(HB{daiuts^ our indignities, our difficulties— all those are 
but bahn to you." 

And he shook his head and his hand at me tremulously 
and reproachfully, rising at the same time to be gone. 

*' Oh, Mr. Wyndham," cried I, half laughing, yet half 
afraid^ '* ^ soften a little of that flint,' as Mr. Sterling says, 
I beseech you." 

A smile forced its way to his features whether he would 
or not; but he very earnestly said, *' And do you still, and 
can you after what you have heard, retain any esteem for 
Mr. Hastings ?" 

" Why — a — little !" answered I, hesitatingly. 

** What, still ! after what you have heard 1" 

*' Won't you allow me any ?" cried I. 

'^ If it is half what it was—" 

'' Not half 1— Oh yes^ allow me half!" 
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^' What, half! after all you have heard f 

And again shaking his head and his hand as if quite 
scandalized for me, he hurried back to bis den, and I saw 
no more of him. 

Mr. Fox spoke five hours, and with a violence that did 
not make me forget what I had heard of bis being in such 
a fury; but I shall never give any account of these 
speeches, as they will all be printed. I shall only say a 
word of the speakers as far as relates to my own feelii^ 
about them^ and that briefly will be to say that I adhere 
to Mr. Burke, whose oratorical powers appeared to me 
far more gentleman-like, scholar-like, and fraught with 
true genius than those of Mr. Fox. It may be I am pre- 
judiced by old kindnesses of Mr. Burke, and it may be 
that the countenance of Mr. Fox may have turned me 
against hini^ for it struck me to have a boldness in it quite 
hard and callous. However, it is little matter how much 
my judgment in this point may err. With you, my dear 
friends, I have nothing further to do than simply to give 
it ; and even should it be wrong, it will not very essentially 
injure you in your politics. 



I have very little to say till again I beg you to accom- 
pany me to Westminster Hall. 

I must mention, however, that in a visit from Mrs. 
Ariana Egerton she told me that she was very intimate 
with Mr. Wyndham, and would herself acquaint me, by 
a note^ of the day upon whicli he meant to speak. This 
I desired very much, as I now more wish to hear him 
than any of the set. 

She told me, too, such kind speeches made of me by 
Mr. Burke, whom she often meets at Bulstrode, at the 
Duke of Portland's, that they went to my heart with fresh 
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dismay, in reflecting on the violent and unjust part he 
now seems acting. 

Again, on the fourth time of my attendance at West- 
minster Hall, honest James was my esquire. 

We were so late from divers accidents that we did not 
enter till the same moment with the prisoner. In de« 
scending the steps I heard my name exclaimed with sur- 
prise, and looking before me, I saw myself recognised by 
Mrs. Crewe. ** Miss Burney," she cried, " who could 
have thought of seeing you here !" 

Very obligingly she made me join her immediately, 
which, as 1 was with no lady, was a very desirable cir- 
cumstance ; and though her political principles are well 
known, and, of course, lead her to side with the enemies 
of Mr. Hastings, she had the good sense to conclude me 
on the other side, and the delicacy never once to distress 
me by any discussion of the prosecution. 

I was much disappointed to find nothing intended for 
this day's trial but hearing evidence ; no speaker was pre- 
paring ; all the attention was devoted to the witnesses. 

Mr. Adam, Mr. Dudley Long, and others that I know 
not, came from the Committee to chat with Mrs. Crewe ; 
but soon after one came not so unknown to me — ^Mr. 
Burke ; and Mrs. Crewe, seeing him ascend, named him 
to me, but was herself a little surprised to see it was 
his purpose to name himself, for he immediately made up 
to me, and with an air of such frank kindness that, couKi 
I have forgot his errand in that Hall, would have made 
me receive him as formerly, when I was almost fascinated 
Avith him. 

But far other were my sensations. I trembled as he 
approached me, with conscious change of sentimenis, and 
with a dread of his pressing from me a disapprobation he 
might resent, but which I knew not how to disguise. 

VOL. IV. 1 
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"Near-sighted as I am," cried he, *'I knew ytwi iintne- 
diately. I knew you from our box the moinent I looked 
up ; yet how long it is, except for an instant here, since 
I have seen you !'* 

** Yes/' I hesitatingly answered, ** I — live in a monas- 
tery now.*' 

He said nothing to this. He felt, perhaps, it was 
meant to express my inaccessibility. 

I inquired after Mrs. Burke. He recounted to me 
the particulars of his sudden seizure when he spoke last, 
from the cramp in his stomach, owing to a draught of 
cold water which he drank in the midst of the heat of bis 
oration. 

I could not even wear a semblance of being sorry for 
him on this occasion; and my cold answers made him 
soon bend down to speak with Mrs. Crewe. 

I was seated in the next row to her, just above. 

Mr. Wyndham was now talking with her. My whole 
curiosity and desire being to hear him, which had induced 
me to make a point of coming this time, I was eager to 
know if my chance was wholly gone. ** You are aware," 
I cried, when he spoke to me, '^ what brings me here this 
morning !*' 

" No;** he protested he knew not. 

Mrs. Crewe, again a little surprised, I believe, at this 
Korond opposition acquaintance, began questioning how 
tilli^n I had attended this trial. 

Mr. Wviuiham, with much warmth of regret, told her 
vrrv (•t^ldoin. and that I had lost Mr. Burke on his best day. 

I ilirn turnod to spenk to Mr. Burke, that I might not 
$wm iMl^iiiMRi for they interspersed various civilities upon 
luv pt»iMiliiir right to have heard all the great speeches, 
\\\\\ MiN UmiKi* wan in so profound a reverie he did not 
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I wished Mr. Wjndfaam bad not either^ for he called 
iipoa him aloud, <* Mr. Burke^ Miss Bumey speaks to 
you !" 

He gave me his immediate attention with an air so full 
of respect that it quite shamed me. 

*' Indeed/' I cried^ ** I had never meant to speak to 
Mr. Burke again after hearing him in Westminster Hall. 
I had meant to keep at least that geographical timidity** 
I alluded to ao expression in his great speech of *' geo- 
graphical nK>ralit]^' which had struck me very much. He 
laughed heartily, instantly comprehending me, and assured 
me it was as idea that had occurred to him on the 
moment he had uttered it^ wholly without study. 

A little general talk followed ; and then, one of the 
JLiorda rising to question some of the evidence, he said he 
must return to his Committee and business,— ^very flatter- 
ingly saying, in quitting his post, '^ This is the first time 
I have played truant from the Manager's Box." 

However I might be obliged to him^ which sincerely I 
felt, I was yet glad to have him go. My total ill will to 
all he was about made his conversation merely a pain to 
me. 

I did not feel the same with regard to Mr. Wyndham. 
He is not the prosecutor, and seems endowed with so 
much liberality and <randour that it not only encourages 
me to speak to him what I think, but leads me to beHeve 
he will one day or other reflect upon joining a party so 
violent as a atain to the independence of his character. 

Almost instantly he came forward to the place Mr. 
Burke hmd vacated. 

** Are you approaching," I cried, '* to hear my upbraid- 
mgsr 

"Why— I don't know," cried he, looking half alarmed. 
" Oh ! I give you warning, if you come you mti^t «it» 

1^ 
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pect them ; so my invitation is almost as pleasant as ihe 
man's in ' Measure for Measure/ who calls to Mafiter 
Barnardine^ * Won't you come down to be hanged ?' " 

** But how," cried he, *' have I incurred your ^pbraid- 
ings r 

" By bringing me here," I answered^ '* only to dis- 
appoint me.** 

" Did I bring you here ?" 

" Yes, by telling me you were to speak to-day.*' 

He protested he could never have made such an asser- 
tion. I explained myself, reminding him he had told me 
he was certainly to speak before the recess; and that 
tlierefore, when I was informed this was to be the last 
day of trial till after the recess, I concluded I should 
be right, but found myself so utterly wrong as to hear 
nothing but such evidence as I could not even understand^ 
because it was so uninteresting I could not even listen 
to it. 

'' How strangely/* he exclaimed, '^are we all moulded^ 
that nothing ever in this mortal life, however pleasant in 
itself, and however desirable from its circumstances, can 
conie to us without alloy — not even flattery ; for heie, at 
this moment, all the high gratification I should feel, and 
1 am well disposed to feel it thoroughly in supposing you 
could think it worth your while to come hither in order to 
hear me, is kept down and subdued by the consciousness 
how much I must disappoint you.*' 

** Not ut all/' cried 1; ''the worse you speak^ the 
better for my si^l^"^ ^^t th<^ quesiion.** 

He laugheiU but confessed the agitation of his spirits 
was so {{it'at in tho thought of that speech, whenever he 
was to make it, that it haunted him in fiery dreauns in 
hi* «leep« 

* '^^eep r* ctied I ; " do j^u ever sleep ?'* 
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Hft ^tJBlr^d a little, but I added M-ilh pretended dryness, 
" Do'^ny of you that live down there in that prosecutor^s 
den ever sleep in your beds ? I should have in^agined 
that/biifd you ev^ attempted it, the anticipating ghost of 
Mr. Hastings would have appeared to you in the dead of 
the night, and have drawn your curtains, and glared 
ghastly in your eyes. I do heartily wish Mr: Tickell 
would send you that ^ Anticipation* at once !'* 

This id^a ftirnbhed us with sundry images, till, looking 
down upon Mr. Hastings, with an air a little moved, he 
said^ *'I am afraid the most insulting thing we do by him 
is commg up hither to show ourselves so easy and dis- 
engaged, and to enter into conversation with the ladies." 

''But I hope/' cried I, alarmed, '*he does not see 
that" 

** Why your caps," cried he, ** are much in your fevour 
for concealment ; they are excellent screens to all but the 
first row !" 

I ^aw him, however, again look at the poor, and, I 
sincerely believe, much-injured prisoner, aiKl as I saw 
also he sftill bore with my open opposition, I could not 
but again seize a favourable moment for being more 
serious with him. 

*' Ah, Mr. Wyndham," I cried, " I have not forgot what 
dropped froto y<!m on the first day of this trial.'' 
' H6 looked a^little surprised. ''You,** I continued, 
" probably have no remembrance of it, for you have been 
Irving' 'einer iitfce down tliere; but I was more touched 
with what you said then, than with all I have since heard 
fiioiti alt the 6tblei*s, and probably than with all I shall 
hear eVi^rffroni you again when you mount the rostrum," 

** You conclude," cried he, looking very sharp, ^'I shall 
then be better steeled against that fatal candour?" 

*' In fact," cried I, " Mr. Wyndham, I do really believe 
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your steeliog to be factitious^ notwithstanding you took 
pains to assure me your candour was but the deeper 
malice ; and yet I will own^ when once I have heard your 
speech^ I have little expectation of ever having the honour 
of conversing with you again." 

''And why?'* cried he^ starting back; ^'what am I to 
say that you denounce such a forfeit beforehand V 

I could not explain ; I left him to imagine ; for, should 
he prove as violent and as personal as the rest, 1 had no 
objection to his previously understanding I could have no 
future pleasure in discoursing with him. 

'* I think, however," I continued, with a laugh, ** that 
since I have settled this future taciturmty, I have a fair 
right in the mean while to say whatever comes upper- 
most." 

He agreed to this with great approvance. 

'^ Moliere, you know, in order to obtain a natural c^nion 
of his plays, applied to an old woman; you, upon the 
same principle, to obtain a natural opinion of political 
matters, should apply to an ignorant one; — for yon will 
never, I am sure, gain it down there^ 

He smiled, whether he would or not^ but protested 
this was the severest stricture upon his Committee diat 
bad ever yet been uttered. 

I told him as it was the last time he was likely to hear 
unbiassed sentiments upon this subject^ it was right they 
should be spoken very intelligibly. 

" And permit me," I said, '^ to begin with what strikes 
me the most. Were Mr. Hastings really the culprit he 
is represented, he would never stand there." 

" Certainly," cried he, with a candour he could not 
suppress, *' there seems something favourable in that ; it 
bus a good look; but assure yourself he never expected to 
if e this day." 
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''But would hej if guilty, have waited its chance? 
Was not all the world before him ? Could he not have 
chosen any other place of residence V 

*' Yes; — hut the shame, the disgrace of a flight T' 

" What is it all to the shame and disgrace of convicted 
guilt?" ^ 

He made no answer. 

" And Dow^" I continued^ '' shall I tell you, just in the 
same simple style, how I have been struck with th^ 
speaker^ and speeches I have yet heard ?" 

He eagerly begged me to go on. 

** The whole of this public speaking is quite new to me. 
I was never in the House of Commons. It is all a new 
creation to me." 

''And what a creation it isV* he exclaimed.; ''how 
noble, how elevating ! and — what an inhabitant for it 1" 

I received his compliment with great courtesy, as an 
encouragement for me to proceed. 

I then began upon Mr. Burke; but I must give you a 
very brief summary of my speech, as it could only be 
intelligible at full length from your having heard his. I 
told him that his opening had struck me with the highest 
admiration of his powers, from the eloquence, the imagio- 
ation, the fire, the diversity of expression, and the ready 
flow of language, with which he seemed gifted, in a most 
superior manner, for any and every purpose to which 
rhetoric could lead. "And when he came to his two 
narratives," I continued, "when he related the particulars 
of those dreadful murders, he interested, he engaged^he 
at last overpowjsred we ; I felt my cause lost, I could 
hardly keep on my seat. My eyes dreaded a single glance 
towards a man so acctised as Mr. Hastings ; I wanted to 
sink on the floor, that they might be saved so painful a 
sight. I had no hope he could clear himself; not ano- 
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ther wish in his favour remained. But when from this 
Bimtion Mr. Burke proceeded to his own comnenCs 
mod declamation — ^when the charges of rapacity* cnieltf, 
tjfannv were general, and made with all the violence of 
perfoml detestation, and continued and aggravated without 
mny further fact or illustration ; then there appeared move 
of studv than of truth, more of invecti?e than of justice ; 
»ail. in sbor^ so little of proof to so much of passion, that 
in a verr short time 1 began to lift up my head, my seat 
was no longer uneasy, my eyes were indifferent which 
way th«y kx^ked^ or what object caught them; and 
before I was myself aware of the declension of Mr. 
Bttrkif^$ powers over my feelings, I found myself a mere 
>pKtttor ID a public place, and looking all around it, 
with my opera^gbss in my band!'* 

I|t$ «y«» sought the ground on hearing this^ and \i-ith 
»H> v^th^r cotKitthfUt than a rather uncomfortable sbrug of 
tW ^Hildirn^ be expressively and concisely said — ''I 
v\Hiftpr^the«Ki^ you perfectly V* 

tW ^a» a heartug too favourable to stop me ; and Mr. 
H^'^tttii;^ vvti^Mutly before me was an animation to my 
^>M«ti wbicl^ uotktu^ less could have given me, to a 
iftKUH^^^ ^' ^^^'t^ a Ooatauttee ! 

I ttvx^ tb^«v«vtv. began upon Mr. Pox ; and I ran 
(Niyv^,^ tW ^r^^wtal matter of his speech, with such 
v^y«alK»^ JWfe h^Kt vKCurred K^ me in hearing it. " His 
\tv»iv<K^'' I 5*^1- " had that $v>rt of monotony that seemed 
K^ K^i^d ftxHu it$ beii^ factitious, and I felt less pardon 
K^ that than li\>r any extravagance in Mr. Barke, whose 
rvv^««*«* w^WHH* at lea.U to be unaffected, and, if they 
*|<4» lij-aiwl hi? judgment spared his probity. Mr. 
►Vv api^*^^* ^^* '^*^'* "^ *"^'^ excuse ; he looked all good 
hu«iHmr »Md negligent ease the instant before he began a 

^.k ^^ uDiiitemipted passion and vehemence, and he 
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wore the same careless and disengaged air the very instant 
he had jSnidbed. A display of talents in which the in- 
ward man took so little share could have no powers of 
persuasion to those who saw them in that light; and 
therefore, however their brilliancy might be admired^ 
^y were useless to their cause, for they left the mind of 
the hearer in the same state that they found it." 

After a short vindication of his friends^ he said, '^ You 
have never heard Pitt ? You would like him beyond any 
other com peti tor / * 

And then he made his panegyric in very strong terms, 
allowing him to be equal, ready, [splendid, wonderful ! — 
he was in constant astonishment himself at his powers 
and success ; — his youth and inexperience never seemed 
against him : though he mounted to his present height after 
and in opposition to such a vortex of splendid abilities^ 
yet, alone and unsupported, he coped with them all ! 
And then^ with conscious generosity, he finished a most 
noble eloge with these words : " Take — ^}ou may take — 
the testimony of an enemy — a very confirmed enemy of 
Mr. Pitt's I " 

Not very confirmed, I hope I A man so liberal can har- 
bour no enmity of that dreadful malignancy that sets mi- 
tigation at defiance for ever. 

He then asked me if I had heard Mr. Grey ? 
• "No>" I anawered; ^'I can come but seldom, and 
therefore I reserved myself for to-day." 

'*: You really fill me with compunction ! " he cried. 
f' But if, indeed, I have drawn you into so cruel a waste 
of your time, the only compensation I can make you will 
ht carefully to keep from you the day when I shall really 
«peak.". 

' '* No,V I answered, ^' I must hear you ; for that is all 
I DOW wait for to make up my final opinion.'* 
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^' And does it all rest wkh me? — ^ Dreadful respooaibi- 
Utjf* — as Mr. Hastings powerfollj euough expresses 
himself in his narrative." 

^' And can jou allow an expression of Mr. Hastings's 
to be powerful ? — ^That is not like Mr. Fox, who^ in ac^ 
koowledging some one small thing to be right, in his 
speech^ checked himself for the acknowledgment hy 
hastily saying ' ITiough I am no great admirer iff the 
genius and abilities of the gentleman at the bar; — as if 
he had pronounced a sentence in a parenthesis, between 
hooks, — so rapidly he flew off to what he could positively 



censure." 



gt 



And hooks they were indeed ! ^ he cried. 

'^ Do not inform against me/' I continued, '' and I will 
give you a little more of Moliere's old woman." 

He gave me his parole, and looked very curious. 

" Well then^ — amongst the things most striking to an 
unbiassed spectator was that action of the Orator that led 
him to look full at the prisoner upon every hard part of 
the charge. There was no courage in it, since the ac- 
cused is so situated he must make no answer ; and, not 
being courage, to Moliere^s old woman it could only 
seem cruelty r* 

He quite gave up this point without a defence, except 
tolling me it was from the habit of the House of Commons, 
as I* ox, who chiefly had done this, was a most good-hu- 
niourud man, and by nothing but habit would have beeo 
betruyod into such an error. 

"And another thing,"^I cried, <' which strikes those 
ignorant of senatorial licence, is this, — that those perpe- 
tual repetitions, from all the speakers, of inveighing 
against the power, the rapacity, the tyranny, the despotism 
of the Gentleman at the liar, being uttered now, when we 
i(*o him without any power, without even liberty— "-confiaed 
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to ^tbftt speti amd the only person in this large assembly 
^omay not leave it when he will ;— ^when we see such a 
contrast to all we heaVy we think the simplest relation 
would be sufficient for all purposes of justice, as all that 
goes lieyond plain narrative, instead of sharpening indig- 
mJkcmj only cdls to mind the greatness of the faH^ and 
raises inw>laiitary commiseration ! " 

*' And you wish/' he cried, *' to hear me ? How yow 
add to my difficulties t— *for now, instead of thinking of 
Lords, Commoiis, Bishops, and Judges before me, and of 
the delinquent and his counsel at my side, I shall have 
every thought and faculty swallowed up in thinking of 
who is behind mel '^ 

This dvil speech put an end to Moliere's old woman 
and her comments ; and not to have him wonder at her 
unnecessarily, I said *' Now, then, Mr. Wyndham, shall 
I tell you fairly what it is that induced me to say all this 
to yoof — Dr. Johnson ! — ^what I have heard from him of 
Mr. Wyndham has been the cause of all this hazardous 
openaess.-' 

''^ 'Twas a noble cause," cried he, well pleased, ^'and 
noble has been its effect I I loved him, indeed, sincerely. 
He has left a chasm in my heart— a chasm in the world ! 
There was in him what I never saw before, what I never 
^iaH'£nd again! I lament every moment as lost, that 
I.migfat have spent in his society, and yet gave to Uny 
odier." 

How it delighted me to hear this just praise, thus 
warmly littered i — ^I could speak from this moment upon 
ua other subject. - I told him how much it gratified me; 
wd we aigreed in ^coaaparing notes upon the very few op- 
poffQonkies his real remaining friends could now meet with 
of a 'Similar' indulgence, since so little was his intrinsic 
worth- oaderstood, while so deeply all his foibles had been 
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felt^ that in general it was merely a matter of pain to 
hear him even named. 

How did we then emulate each other in calling to mind 
all his excellences ! 

*'His abilities/' cried Mr, Wyndham, '*were gigantic^ 
and always at hand ; no matter for the subject, he had 
information ready for everything. He was fertile, — he 
was universal ! " 

My praise of him was of a still more solid kind, — his 
principles, his piety, his kind heart under all its rough 
coating : but I need not repeat what I said, — ^my dear 
friends know every M'ord. 

I reminded him of the airings, in which he gave his 
time with his carriage for the benefit of Dr. Johnson's 
health. *' What an advantage 1" he cried, ''was all that 
to myself ! I had not merely an admiration, but a ten- 
derness for him, — the more I knew him, the stronger it 
became. We never disagreed ; even in politics, I found it 
rather words than things in which we differed.** 

'* And if you could so love him,'* cried I, " knomng 
him only in a general way, what would you have felt for 
him had you known him at Streatham?" 

I then gave him a little history of his manners and way 
of life there, — his good humour, his sport, his kindness, 
his sociability, and all the many excellent qualities that, 
in the world at large, were by so many means obscured. 

He was extremely interested in all I told him, and re- 
grettingly said he had only known him in his worst days, 
when his health was upon its decline, and infirmities were 
crowding fast upon him. 

*' Had he lived longer," he cried, " I am satisfied I 
should have taken to him almost wholly. I should have 
taken him to my heart ! have looked up to him, applied to 
him, advised with him in all the most essential occur- 
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rences of my life ! I am sure^ too^ — though it is a proud 
assertion^ — he would have liked me, also, better^ had we 
mingled more. I felt a mixed fondness and reverence 
growing so strong upon me^ that I am satisfied the closest 
union would have followed his longer life/* 

I then mentioned how kindly he had taken his visit to 
him at Lichfield during a severe illness. *' And he left 
you/' I said, '' a book ? " 

** Yes," he answered, " and he gave me one, also, just 
before he died. ^ You will look into this sometimes/ he 
said, ' and not refuse to remember whence you had it.' " 

And then he added he had heard him speak of me,— 
and with so much kindness, that I was forced not to press 
a recapitulation : yet now I wish I had heard it. 

Just before we broke up, " There is nothing,'* he cried, 
with energy, '^ for which I look back upon myself with 
severer discipline than the time I have thrown away in 
other pursuits, that might else have been devoted to that 
wonderful man ! " 

He then said he must be gone, — he was one in a Com- 
mittee of the House, and could keep away no longer. 
",Yet I go," he cried, " to the driest work ! — to the wool 
business ! " 

" What wool business ? " 
. "Wool and worsted! " repeated he, with disgust, /Uhe 
Bill now in debate. And to leave such an assembly, such 
society as this, for wool and worsted ! for — for — " he hesi- 
tated and laughed, and then, in a whisper, added, *' for 
Mr.. Simkins and Mr. Hobson ! " 

I drew back, — but he leant forwarder, over the little 
partition that divides the Chamberlain's Box from the 
House of Commons, and, with a very arch earnestnes8i» 
exclaimed, " JNay, nay ! — ^let me have this little retaliation I 
'tis very little, indeed, for what I owe 1" 
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I stopped him, however^ by answering only to his wool 
and worsted lamentation : ^^ Who,** cried I, '^ shall piij 
the toils and labours of the poorer class of mankind, when 
a den such as that (pointing to the Managers' Box) can 
find such volunteers?" 

He laughed and shook his head, and took his leave. 

And certainly, thought I to myself, to earn daily bread 
may be less fatiguing than to earn daily abuse. 

I then again joined in with Mrs. Crewe, who, mean- 
time, had had managers without end to converse wilh 
her. 

But, very soon after, Mr. Burke mounted to the House 
of Commons again, and took the place left by Mr. Wynd- 
ham. 

I inquired very much after Mrs. Burke, and we talked 
of the spectacle, and its fine effect; and I ventured to 
mention, allusively, some of the digressive parts of 
the great speech in which I had heard him : but I saw 
him anxious for speaking more to the point, and as I 
could not talk to him — ^the leading prosecutor — with that 
frankness of opposing sentiments which I used to Mr. 
Wyndham, I was anxious only to avoid talking at all ; 
and so brief was my speech^ and so long my silences, that, 
of course, he was soon wearied into a retreat. Had he 
not acted such a part, with what pleasure should I have 
exerted myself to lengthen his stay ! 

Yet he went not in wrath : for, before the close, he 
came yet a third time, to say ^' I do not pity you for hav- 
ing to sit there so long, for, with you, sitting can now be 
no punishment." 

^' No,'* cried I, " I may take rest now for a twelvemonth 
back/' 

- His son also came to speak to me ; but, not long after, 
Mrs. Crewe called upon me to say^ ^* Miss Burney, Mr. 
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Sberkfaui b^8 me to introduce him to joa, for he thinks 
you have forgot him.'* 

I did not feel verj comfortable in this ; the part he acts 
would take from me all desire for his notice^ even were 
his talents as singular as thej are celebrated. Cold, there- 
fore, was my reception of his salutations, though as civil 
as I could make it He talked a little over our former 
meeting at Mrs. Cholmondelej's, and he reminded me of 
what he had there urged and persuaded with all his might, 
namely, that I would write a comedy ; and he now re- 
proached me for my total disregard of his counsel and 
opinion. 

I made little or no answer, for I am always put out by 
such sort of discourse, especially when entered upon with 
such abruptness. 

Recollecting, then, that ^ Cecilia ' had been published 
since that time, he began a very florid flourish ; saying he 
was in my debt greatly, not only for reproaches about what 
I had neglected, but for fine speeches about what I had 
performed, I hastily interrupted him with a fair retort, 
exclaiming — ^' O ! if fine speeches may now be made, I 
ought to begin first — ^but know not where I should end T 
I then asked after Mrs. Sheridan, and he soon after left me. 

Mrs. Crewe was very obligingly solicitous our renewed 
acquaintance should not drop here; she asked me to 
name any day for dining with her, or to send to her at any 
time when I could arrange a visit : but I was obliged to 
decline it, on the general score of wanting time. 

In the conclusion of the day's business there was much 
speaking, and I heard Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and several 
others; bnt the whole turned extremely in favour of the 
gentleman at the bar, to the great consternation of the 
accusers, whose own witnesses gave testimony, most un- 
expectedly, on the side of Mr. Hastings. 
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We came away very late; my dear J-amea quile de- 
lighted with this happy catastrophe. 



«. » 



March. — I have only memoranduiiis of tbis.flioiillit 
as my dearest Fredy*s being in town makes the chief j^art 
of its occurrences already known* What I have noted^ 
take. 

In our first journey to Windsor this month Mrs. 
Schwelienberg was still unable to go, and the party was 
Miss Planta, Colonel Welbred, Mr. Fairly, Sir Joseph 
Banks, and Mr. Turbulent. 

Sir Joseph was so exceedingly shy that we made no 
sort of acquaintance at all. If instead of going round 
the world he had only fallen from the moon, he could not 
appear less versed in the usual modes of a tea-drinking 
party. But what, you will say, has a tea-drinking party to 
do with a botanist, a man of science, a president of the 
Royal Society? 

I left him, however, to the charge of Mr. Turbulent, 
the two Colonels becoming, as usual, my joint sup- 
porters. And Mr. Turbulent, in revenge, ceased not 
one moment to watch Colonel Welbred, nor permitted 
him to say a word, or to hear an answer, without some 
most provoking grimace. Fortunately, upon this sub- 
ject he cannot confuse me ; I have not a sentiment about 
Colonel Welbred, for or against, that slmnks from ex- 
amination. 

To-night, however, my conversation was almost wholly 
with him. I would not talk with Mr. Turbulent; I 
could not talk with Sir Joseph Banks ; and Mr. Fairly 
did not talk with me : he had his little son with him ; he 
was grave and thoughtful, and seemed awake to no other 
pleasure than discoursing with that sweet boy. 
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■ I fcel ie fe I hmfe forgotten to mention that Mrs. Gwynn 
had called upon me one morning, in London, and left me 
a remariLablj fine impression of Mr. Bunbury's 'Propa- 
gation of a Lie/ which I had mentioned when she was a 
Wf&i»or, with regret at having never seen it. This I had 
|wadiioed here a month ago, to show to our tea-party, and 
pUft as it was in the hands of Colonel Wei bred, his 
Majesty entered the room ; and, after looking at it a 
litde wfaile^ widi much entertainment, be took it away to 
iltaow it lo the Queen and Princesses. I thought it lost; 
for Colonel Welbred said he concluded it would be 
thrown amidst the general hoard of cuiiosities, which, 
when once seen, are commonly ever after forgotten, yet 
which BO one has courage to name and to claim. 

This evening, however, the Colonel was successful, and 
recovered me my print. It is so extremely humorous 
diat I was very glad to receive it, and in return I fetched 
my last sketches, which Mr. William Locke had most 
kindly done for me when here last autumn, and indulged 
Colonel Welbred with looking at them, charging him at 
the same time to guard them from a similar accident. I 
meant to diow them myself to my royal mistress, who is 
all care, caution, and delicacy, to restore to the right 
/Owner whatever she receives with a perfect knowlec^ 

who the right owner is. 

* « « ♦ « 

Monday, March 10th — Was our nxet Windsor ex- 
coraioo. 

« • « «F ♦ 

The reft of this month will be comprised in a few 
fines. The visit to Windaor at Easter, of my sweet and 
loved lirieads, has been related in the best manner to my 
Susannah by diemselves. 

All I saw of my dear Charlotte during the vmbl^ 

VOL. IV, TSL 
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period^ while in town, we have mentioned in more imme- 
diate communications. 

My most loved, most revered Mrs. Delany I saw. by 
every opportunity ; and I received from her, at Easter, a 
letter written iu her own hand, full of all the spirit, 
affection, fancy, and elegance with which she could have 
written at twenty-five. Dear, precious, invaluable lines! 
how shall I preserve and love them to my latest hoiir! 

The second volume of the Letters of my reverenced 
Dr. Johnson was now lent me by her Majesty ; I found 
in them very frequent mention of our name> but nothing 
to alarm in the reading it. 



April. — I have scarce a memorandum of this fatal 
month, in which I was bereft of the most revered of 
friends, and, perhaps, the most perfect of women. The 
two excellent persons to whom I write this will be the 
iirst to subscribe to her worth : nearest to it themselves, 
they are least conscious of the resemblance — but how 
consolatory to me is it to see and to feel it \ 

I am yet scarce able to settle whether to glide silently 
and resignedly — as far as I can — past all this melancholy 
deprivation, or whether to go back once more to the ever- 
remembered, ever-sacred scene that closed the earthly 
pilgrimage of my venerable, my sainted friend. 

My beloved Susan and Fredy, I believe, know it all, — 
I had so recently parted with that sweet Fredy, and my 
Susan was waiting for me as I quitted the dying angel, 
just on the almost very moment of her beatitude. What 
a support to me was she in that awful, heart-piercing 
mmute ! — ^wnat a consolation ! — what a blessing on the 
following mourning day ! 

I believe I heard the last words she uttered ; I caaoot 
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leara that she apoke after mj reluctant departure. She 
finished with that cheerful resignation, that lively hope> 
which always broke forth when this last — awful — ^but^ to 
her^ most happy change seemed approaching. 

Poor Miss P and myself were kneeling by her 

bedside. She had just given me her soft hand; without 
power to see either of us^ she felt and knew us. 0> 
never can I cease to cherish the remembrance of the 
sweet, benign^ holy voice with which she pronounced 
a blessing upon us both ! We kissed her ; and, with a 
amile all beaming — I thought it so-— of heaven, she 
seemed then to have taken leave of all earthly soli- 
citudes. Yet then, even then, short as was her time on 
earth/ the same soft human sensibility filled her for poor 
human objects. She would not bid us farewell — ^would 
not tell us she should speak with us no more — ^she only 
said^ as she turned gently away from us, '^ And now— ^ 
rU go to sleep /' — But, O, in what a voice she said it ! I 
felt what the sleep would be ; so did poor Miss P . 

Poor, sweet, unfortunate girl ! what deluges of tears 
did she shed over me ! I promised her in that solemn 
moment my eternal regard, and she accepted this, my 
first protestation of any kind made to her, as some solace 
to her sufierings. Sacred shall I hold it ! — sacred to my 
last hour. I believe, indeed, that angelic being had no 
other wish equally fervent. 

How full of days and full of honours was her exit ! 1 
should blush at the affliction of my heart in losing her, 
could I ever believe excellence was given us here to love 
and to revere, yet gladly to relinquish. No, I cannot 
think it : the deprivation may be a chastisement, but not 
a joy. - We may submit to it with patience ; but we 
cannot have felt it with warmth where we lose it without 
painw * Outrageously to murmur, or sullenly to t^{\x^^ 
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consolation — there, indeed, we are tebels ^ftgtftiuilfthe 4b- 
pensations of Providence — ^and rebels ^t more weak 
than wicked ; for what and whom is it we resist ? "wfatt 
and who are we for such resistance? ' ' • 

She bid me — how often did she bid me-— iirft grieve 
to lose her! Yet she said, in my absence, sfaekaew 
I musty and sweetly regretted how much I must miss 
her. I teach myself to think of her felicity; bnd I'net^r 
dwell upon that without faithfully feeling I ir^ftM 
not desire her return. But, in every other channel in 
which my thoughts and feelings turn, I miss ber widi 00 
sad a void ! She was all that I dearly loved that remained 
within my reach ; she was become the bosom rftpositoiy 
of all the livelong day's transactions, reflections, feel- 
ings, and wishes. Her own exalted mind was all ex- 
panded when we met. I do not think she concealed 
from me the most secret thought of her heart ; and while 
every word that fell from her spoke wisdom, piety, and 
instruction, her manner had an endearment, her spirits 
a native gaiety, and her smile, to those she loved, a ten- 
derness so animated^ — O, why do I go on entering 
into these details ? Believe me, my dear friends, now — 
now that the bitterness of the first blow is over, and that 
the dreary chasm becomes more familiar to me, I ihtnk 
and trust I would not call her back. 

What a message she left me ! did you hear it ? She 
told Mrs. Astley to say to me, when she was gone, how 
much comfort I must always feel in reflecting fabw'lbuch 
her latter days had been soothed by nle. 

Blessed spirit ! sweet, fair, and beneficent ofi earth ^ 
O, gently mayest thou now be at rest in that Uii hotii6— 
to which fearfully I look forwifd, 'yfe't not hopeless; 
never that — and sometimes with fullest, fairest, snblhnest 
expectations ! If to her it be given to plead for thone she 
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left, I sh^ll JK>t be, forgotten in her prayer. Rest to her 
sweet soul! rest and everlasting peace to her gentle 
spirit ! My dearest friends, I know not why I write all 
this ; but I can hardly turn myself away and write anything 
else*. Yqvl must not read a word of it to Mr. Locke. 

I. will now cofunpile the heads of this sad month, and 
then 'end it with a conference long since promised with 
Mp. Wyndham^ which may enliven it to my feeling friends 
awl io my pivn pen. 

I.anw my poor lovely Miss P— • twice in every day,, 
when in town, till after the last holy rites had been per-« 
formed. I had no peace away from her; I thought my-- 
self fulfilliug a wisb of that sweet departed saint, in con-, 
signing all the time I had at my own disposal to solacing^, 
and advising with her beloved niece^ who received this 
Uttle offering with a sweetness that once again twined hec 
round my heart 

* * ♦ ¥ * 

r was much blamed here, universally, for my conduct 
at this time, in keeping alive all my sorrow, by going so 
continually to that scene of distress. They knew not 
it was my only balm ! — all for which I could willingly 
exert myself, and all that rested with me of power to pay 
the devotion of my 'heart to the revered manes of her who 
was gone. 

***** 

vi,^y.pOQii5Miw.P-^ — rPame to ,VVipdsor to settle her 
affairs here, and ,agaia ] ,?|^)^pt mth^ h^r every moment in 
»J!jBP»»r,,.^Qffglil,.iildi^d,J. cp^l^ not enter that bouse 
^*iW>.f^ Y^y yf}^^ >f90t:i bj»t ^e cou|d join our jtears, and 

ff¥\ ^ Jp^.pro^ises^d, |^;(hor1;ations to subipissioi^. 

'vrRwW Wjc?fl.A?$lw^^^^^,3^or%. b^^ frieii^, rather 

,,fjba(A ^rX^fpr ()ft -^ niQst. excellent; departed^ was the 
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person whom^ next to the niece, I most pitied. - ISlie trtu 
everf vray to he lamented : unfit for anj other senice^ yet 
unprovided for in this, by the ntter and most regretted 
inability of her much attached mistress, who freqoen^ 
told me that leaving poor Astley unsettled hung heaty 
on her mind. 

My dearest friends know the success I had in ventarii^ 
to represent her worth and situation to my Royal Mistress. 
In the moment when she came to my room to annottdoe 
His Majesty's gracious intention to pension Mrs. Astley 
here as housekeeper to the same house, I really conU 
scarce withhold myself from falling prostrate at her feet : 
I never felt such a burst of gratitude but where I had no 
ceremonials to repress it. • 

Joseph, too, the faithful footman, I was most anxious 
to secure in some good service ; and I related my wiafaet 
for him to General Gary, who procured for him a place 
with his daughter, Lady Amherst. 

I forget if I have ever read you the sweet words that 
accompanied to me the kind legacies left me by my 
honoured friend — I believe not. 

They were ordered to be sent me with the portrait of 
Sacharissa, and two medallions of their Majesties : they 
were originally written to accompany the legacy to the 
Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Hurd, as you may perceive by 
the style, but it was desired they might also be copied : — 
*' I take, this liberty, that my much esteemed and re- 
spected friend may sometimes recollect a person who 
M'as so sensible of the honour of ^^ friendship, and 
who delighted so much in her conversation and 
works.*' 
Need I — O, I am sure I need not — say with what 
tender, grateful, sorrowing joy I received these sweet 
pledges of her invaluable regard ! 
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Xo tbese^ by another codicil, was added the choice of 
one of ber mosaic flowers. And, verbally, on the night 
but . one before sbe died^ she desired I might have her 
fine quarto edition of Shakspere, sweetly saying she had 
n«ver received so much pleasure from him in any other 
way as through my reading. 

What a heart overflowing with kindness, goodness, 
and benevolence was hers ! — ever insensible to the noblest 
tbinga sbe did^ ever alive to the most trivial she received ! 
She always, appeared to me an angel before lier time — 
O, may she now be a guardian, a guiding, and a pitying 
ooel 

Ail that voluntarily drew me from the lovely young 
sufferer at this time was any poor Mrs. Ord, who just now 
lost her youngest son, a very promising youth, who died 
lathe East Indies. 

This occasioned a division in my melancholy visits : I 
went to them both all that I was able, comforting to the 

best of my power my poor Miss P , and receiving 

myself the most edifying lessons by witnessing the self- 
given comfort assumed by Mrs. Ord. She bore this 
stroke with a fortitude so truly religious, that I can never 
adoure nor recollect it sufficiently. All her maternal 
fc^jeliogs in this world were sunk in the superior maternal 
feelings of hoping her son happy, and beyond the reach of 
sublitaary temptation to merited misery. She has a truly 
elevated mind — disinterested, sincere, pious, and firm. 
She admitted <m\y Mr. and Mrs. Smelt and myself, and 
we passed several evenings all together, in moralizing 
sorrow* 

My dear and kind Charlotte was in town all this 
month, and came to me with sweet and genuine affection 
every moment I could receive her, which was every mo- 
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ing 4id 0(9i engage me^ • - < * <m. ^h' sirTKr ^tr .'>-. -i^oM? 

My friendly, anxiousi and kind Miss* 'Canibridge't:«M» 
to.iUnwn.aUo, to spend with^mBtib^eosotstoryrnbO^iiip^ 
a|kd I n^ truly, gratefuly; and oould not ibul>treKive'«thel 
sooner,, for .k.. My belofed father eaoae Ur meiallfth** 
could-^myi dear £atfaep-^^U tbatl could covet to dcenMi 
this sad eve;iijtcame4 •' /• -. ..(ni„ nnn >>. 

The* whole /iioufiebold^ indeed,: took. a pkyin^^inletlst 
in th« great loss tb^y knew, me to sustain. I had*! 
sages> and inquiries^ and visits from alL< ^ 

But bow sad was my re-entranoe, and every >re«entnii 
into Windsor! — ^bereft, irremediably, of all thai;«o«M 
soften to me the total separation it causes between ite 
and all my original and dearest friends* ^ > 

It wasv however, a very fortunate circumstance tint for 
the two or three first comings Mr. F«lrly happened to be 
of the 'KH»g*s party. Inured himself to sorrow^ k» sowl 
was easily turned to pity ; and far from censuring- the 
affliction^ or contemning the misfortunes^ whicb were in* 
ferior to his own^ his kind and feeling nature led «hiiii /to 
no sensation but of compassion, which, softened ' eviery- 
feature of his face, and took place of all the hard tracsii 
of personal suffering which most severely bad marked it< 
The tone of his voice was all in sympathy with Uiis gentle^ 
ness ; and there was not an attention ia his power to ^oxv- 
me that he did not exert with the most benevolent and evei> 
flattering alacrity; interesting him/self aboMt my&diet/Oi|f 
health, myej&ereise; proposing walks to^me, and ^xbott* 
ing me to take them, and even intimating be should 
see that I did, were not bis time all oc^pied by royal 
attendance. . . i , ..: , 
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Drake, at the same time ; and I went (o spend (nM ttfbe#^- 
nm m wid bifabunalid-ii^rpoor mother at the Sfilt'^yfficei^as 
Mi8SMG«aibrkl^'>lb(>ught>it might a tittle revive thehi. 
Tbtre^amidl'be two^itMNre excellent ^oplei I httd nfeV^' 
bsenfisibiet toi nonKiige a "visit to theiH' before,' sim^ I 
qtHttsd homei' > We>were'fk)Kv all in ufniion — aH'-in sad- 
ness and seriousness, and fitted for being together. '' ' 
*^Fbe<desllFi0f diei worthy Und ingenious Mr. Lightfoot 
bafipened' sllsoki'ifais monthy «nd just befoi^ that so* 
deeply felt. It was very sudden ; but I think be was -a 
man tso* inwardly good and religious he was never un- 
prepaiedirfi •■■t- ^- ■'••:...(>■ ■• ■ •' 

>€loiond'Welbiied's waiting' was over with Marcbr'it 
would have been giteatty to my regret had I been l^ss 
mdmpptjr.^ Gli^oiiel Manners succeeded ; and with all his 
levity aod-^iipMrits^ diokved a kind concern forme on thi9 
oocMioH that marked gresft good^nature and good-^ili; 

•iPoar<Mr.)Bryant came once to dtne with 'me, very sin- 
cerelyjomia^ ift the lamentation of the month. ir 

oMn^Ttttlniletvt duiiitg this period was so thrown from 
attbis^ flights' by my gravity and sadness, that he spent but 
little^ timat with' me* and' seemed ** therewith content ;^ yet 
h^dffa^man of: i^al good-nature; and ready and willing. to 
tabtfiaii^ ttt^ble^^ndJabour, and run any hazard, and risk 
a^r><e9cp^nsei<to «i$fve or to oblige. But gravity is too 
much 'for hhtt^-^he^ cannot' support' its w^ght-^^he had 
rsnher qda ii«l Atid 'be ^quarrelted with ! 

^^I%ii^pall^t!K)f 'this' mooth in'^^hich my Susanna was in 
tdwn^I^ept no^^jdumal'at all. A«d I have now nothing 
td^dd bikt^'^tidpy those 'memorandums I made of the 
Trial on the day I went to Westminster Hall vrith my 
two friends^ previously to the deep calamity on which 
I have dwelt. They told me they could not hear what 
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Mr. Wyodhaa said ; and there is a spiik m bis 
more worth their hearing than any other tfain^ I 
to write. 

You maj remember his coming straig^ firon the 
managers, in their first procession to their bo^ ned be- 
ginning at once a most animated attack — 4caicelj waiting 
first to say How do ! — before he exclaimed " I hne a 
great quarrel with you ! — ^I am come now purpoaelj to 
quarrel with you! — ^you have done me ■sischief 
parable — ^you have ruined me !*' 

" Have I r 

*' Yes : and not only witli what passed heiet even 
that aside, though there was mischief enough here; bn( 
you have quite undone me since !'* 

I begged him to let me understand how. 

'' I wilU*' he cried. <' When the Trial brdce np <br the 
recess I went into the country, purposing lo give my 
whole time to study and business ; but, most unibrtn- 
nately^ I had just sent for a new set of ' Evelina;* and m- 
tendiiig only to look at it, I was so cruelly caught that I 
could not let it out of my hands, and have been living 
with nothing but the Branghtons ever since P 

I could not but laugh, though on this subject 'tis 
always awkwardly. 

'^ There was no parting with it," he continued; ^' I 
could not shake it off from me a moment! — see, then, 
every way, what mischief you have done me !'* 

He ran on to this purpose much longer, with great 
rapidity, and then, suddenly stopping, again said, '^ But 
I have yet another quarrel with you, and one you must 
answer. How comes it that the moment you have 
attached us to the hero and the heroine — ^e instant you 
have made us cling to them so that there is no getting 
disengaged — twined, twisted, twirled them round our very 
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he«t^itni>g9*^-^ir is it that tben yon make dien ondergo 
suck pereecntions? There is reaUy no enduring their 
dbtresses, tlieir suspenses, their perplexities. Why are 
jom 8o cruel to all around — to them and their readers ? 

I longed to 8ay-*-^Do you object to a perMcution ?--4)Ut 
I koour he spells it prosecution. 

I could make no answer : I never can. Talking over 
one's own writings seems to me always ludicrous, because 
it caniMt be tnipartiaily^ either by author or commen* 
tator ; one feeling, the other fearing, too much for strict 
tradi and unaffected candour. 

When we found Ae subject quite hopeless as to dis- 
cttssioQ, he changed it, and said *' I have lately seen some 
friends of yours, and I assure you I gave you an excellent 
character to them : I told them you w&re firm, fixed, and 
impenetrable to all conviction !" 

An excellent eharacter, indeed! He meant to Mr. 
Ffaiicb and Charlotte. 

Then he talked a little of the business of the day ; and 
he told me that Mr. Anstruther was to speak. 

^ I was sure of it,*' I cried, " by his manner when he 
entered the Managers' Box. I shall know when you are 
to speak, Mr. Wyndham, before I hear you." 

He dirugged his shoulders a little uncomfortably. 

I asked him to name to me the various managers. He 
did ; adding, ^ Do you not like to sit here, where you 
can look down upon the several combatants before the 
batUe?*' 

When he named Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, I par* 
ticnlarly desired he might be poiuted out to me^ telling 
him i had long wished to see him, from the companion 
given to him in one of the Probationary Odes, where they 
have ooupled him with my dear fath^, most imperti- 
nently and unwarrantably. 
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^' Tbat^/ indeed/' he' ttmdi ^'is a licentioinnetsi in the 
press quite intolerable !-^o' attack: and iimolTie prttate 
charatsters in dieir public lampoons! To Dr. tBuitiey 
they €0oM have no right ; but Mr; Michael AsgelaVlaylor 
is fair game enough^ and likes that or any otfasp way 
whatever of obtaining notice. You know what JcAinson . 
said to Boswell of preserving fame ? " " ' * 

'* There were but two ways/' he told him,.*^'of pre*- 
serving ; one was by sugar^ the other by salt. * Now,' sa^ 
he, ^ as the sweet way, Bozzy, you are. but little likeiif to 
attain, I would have you plunge into vinegar^ and get 
fairly pickled at once/ And such has been the plan of 
Mr.' Michael Angelo Taylor. With the sweet 'hetihad, 
indeed, little chance, so he soused into the' othnr; head 
'Over ears." i.i-.'. •. .^ 

We then united forces in repeating passages from 
various of the Probationary Odes, and talking over. Tari** 
ous of the managers, till Mr. Anstruther was preparing 
to speak, and Mr. Wyndham went to his cell* ■'■ ■• ' 

I am sure you will remember that Mr. Bnrke caane 
also, and the panic with which I saw hiin> doubled by^Biy 
fear lest he should see that panic. / 

When the speech was over, and evidence was^fitfing up 
the day's business, Mr. Wyndham rHurned* -■ '"irr «;'»j' 

Some time after, but I hav« forgotten 'howt,*'^e wwe 
agreeing in thinking suspense, and all- obscurity in expec- 
tation or in opinion, amongst thai things mosf 4)ryingi t(o 
bear in this mortal life, especially wher^-'theyvfeiKli -to 
some evil construction. ^' But thisn," cned'he^' ^^co4iie 
other hand, there is nothing so pleasantia^ cleaAngfktnLy 
a disagreeable prejudice ; nothing so exbilanrtHI{gr' a^fbe 
dispersion of a black mist, and seeing ali-^ that had been 
black and gloomy turn out bright and fair." . - < 
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^'iTbafynrv^orttd I, ^^ is precisely what I..«zp«ct<froin 
thenoe^" pointiiig to the' prisoner. 

Whtt a'Jookhe gave met yet be laughed irreeiAtibly* 

'^HoMreve//* I'^oontinued^ ^'I have beea piitUng my 
eKpeotatioQs from your speerch to a kind of tesC" 
^ ^' A*d how, for Heaven's sake V* 

'* Why, I have been reading-^-i^aaning over^ rttheP'^a 
eet of speeches^ in which almost the whole House made a 
part, upon the ladia Bill; and in looking . those over I 
«aiw not cAie that had not in it something positively and 
pointedly personal^ exoept Mr. Wyndham's*" 

/'(X that was a mere accident !" 

^But it wa» just the accident I expected from Mr. 
Wyndham. I do not mean that there was invective in all 
the othefSy for in some there was panegyrio-^plenty I but 
that panegyric was always so directed as to convey more 
of seveee censure to one party than of real, praise to the 
other. Youra was all to the business* and thence I infer 
yoii will deal just «o by Mr. Hastings." 

'^ I believe^" oried he^ looking at me very sharp, ** you 
ottly wantio praise me down. You know what it is to 
■diate^a man down 2'' 

" No, indeed.'' 

^'Wby^>to skate a mao down is a very favourite diver- 
sion among ascertain .race of wi^s. It is only to praise, 
Asd evtolfand^ stimulate him to donble and treble exer- 
iiofv and ^ort^itilli in- order to show his desert of such 
. pagegwicv the poor dupe makes so many turnings and 
witidiiig%;>an(i describes oircle after circle with such 
3baa«rdoi|aid^xterityy*(that, at last, down he drops in the 
vmidslfoStJiiaflourishes^' to his own eternal diiEtgrace, and 
olbeif e9iM«*«oatent.!' , 

'J gaxetBoyself no. vindication from this charge but a 
laugh; and we returned todiscuss speeches and speakers^ 
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and I expressed again my extreme repugnance against all 
personality in these public harangues, except in simply 
stating facts. 

'' What say you, then," cried he, *' to Htt ?" He then 
repeated a warm and animated praise of his power* and 
his eloquence, but finished with this censure : '' He lakes 
not/' cried he, '^the grand path suited to his post as 
Prime Minister, for he is personal beyond all mea; 
pointed, sarcastic, cutting ; and it is in him peculiarly 
unbecoming. The Minister should be always concili- 
ating ; the attack, the probe, the invective, belong to the 
assailant.*' 

Then he instanced Lord North, and said much more 
on these political matters and maxims than I can possibly 
write, or could at the time do more than hear ; for, as I 
told him, I not only am no politician, but have no am- 
bition to become one, thinking it by no means a female 
business. 

When he went to the Managers' Box, Mr. Burke again 
took his placet, but be held it a very short time, though he 
was in high good humour and civility. The involuntary 
coldness that results from internal disapprobation must, 
I am sure, have been seen, so thoroughly was it felt. I 
can only talk on this matter with Mr. Wyndham, who, 
knowing my opposite principles, expects to hear them, 
and gives them the fairest play by his good humour, 
candour, and politeness. But there is not one other 
manager with whom I could venture such openness. 

That Mr. Wyndham takes it all in good part is cer- 
tainly amongst the things he makes plainest, for again, 
after Mr. Burke's return to the Den, he came back. 

'' I am happy," cried I, ^' to find you have not betrayed 
me. 

'^Oh, no; I would not for the world." 
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** Oh, I am quite satisfied you have kept my counsel ; 
for Mr. Burke has been with me twice, and speaking 
with a good humour I could not else have expected from 
him. ' He comes to tell me that he never pities me for 
sitting here, whatever is going forward, as the sitting 
must be rest; and, indeed, it seems as if my coming 
hither was as much to rest my frame as to exercise my 
mind." 

** That's a very good idea, but I do not like to realize 
it; I do not like to think of you and fatigue together. 
Is it so ? Do you really want rest ?*' 

" O, no !" 

^'O, I am well aware yours is not a mind to turn 
complainer ; but yet I fear, and not for your rest only, 
but your time. How is that ; have you it, as you ought, 
at your own disposal ?" 

''Why, not quite,'** cried I, laughing. Good Heaven ! 
what a question, in a situation like mine ! 

'* Well, that is a thing I cannot bear to think of — 
that you should want time !*' 

*' But the Queen," cried I, " is so kind." 

" That may be," interrupted he, '^ and I am very glad 
of it : but still, time — and to you !" 

"Yet, after all, in the whole, I have a good deal, 
AiMigb always uncertain ; for, if sometimes I have not 
two minutes when I expect two hours, at other times I 
have two hours where I expected only two minutes.'' 

'' Ail that is nothing, if you have them not with cer- 
tainty. Two hours are of no more value than two 
mimites, if you have them not at undoubted command.'' 

Again I answered, '* The Queen is so kind ;" deter- 
mined to sound that sentence well and audibly into Re- 
publican ears. 

" Well, well," cried he, ^' that may be some coui^u- 
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sation to you ; but to U3, to all others^ vfrl^at compeoBation 
is there for depriving you of time ?*' 

^^ Mrs. Locke^ here,'' cried I, '^ always wishes time could 
be bought^ because there are so many who have more 
than they know what to do with, that those who have 
less might be supplied very reasonably." 

" 'Tis an exceeding good idea^*' cried he ; '' and I am 
sure^ if it could be purchased, it ought to be given to you 
by act of parliament, as a public donation and tribute." 

There was a fine flourish ! 

A little after, while we were observing Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Wyndham exclaimed, ^' He's looking up ; I believe 
he is looking for you." 

I turned hastily away, fairly saying, '^ I hope not" 

'^ Yes, he is ; he seems as if he wanted to bow to 
you." 

I shrank back. 

'' No, he looks off; he diinks you in too bad com- 
pany !" 

*'Ah, Mr. Wyndham," cried I, "you should not be 
so hard-hearted towards him, whoever else may ; and I 
could tell you, and I will tell you if you please, a very 
forcible reason." 

He assented. 

'^ You must know, then, that people there are in this 
world who scruple not to assert that there is a very strong 
personal resemblance between Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Hastings; nay, in the profile, I see it myself at this 
moment ; and therefore ought not you to be a little softer 
than the rest, if merely in sympathy ?" 

He laughed very heartily ; and owned he had heard of 
the resemblance before. 

'' I could take him extremely well," I cried^ ^^ for your 
uncle/' 
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f'Jf6, no; if lib lodki like toy elde^ brother, I Mfite 
at no more." 

'" No, no $' lie is Mote like your uncle ; Tie has jiist that 
air^i h^ seems 'jiiitcV that time of life. ' Can jdo thien b^e 
sd'onn^tUral as to pros^iiiite him with this eagerniess ?** '' 

And then, once' H^atn/'I ventured tb' give him a'liitfe 
touch of Moliere's Old ti^bman, lest he should forget that 
good and honest dadie ; and I told him there was one 
thin^ shle particularly objected to in all the seeches that 
had yet been made, and hoped his speech would be 
exempt from. 

He inquired what that was. 

" Why, she says she does not like to hear ev^ry orator 
compliment another ; every fresh speaker say, he leaves 
to the superior ability of his successor the prosecution of 
the business." 

''O, no," cried he very readily, "I detest all that sort 
of adulation, I hold it in the utmost contempt." 

'' And, indeed, it will be time to avoid it when yout* 
turn comes, for I have heard it in no less than four 
speeches ' already . " 

And Iheh he offered his assistance about servants and 
carriages, and we all came away, our different routes ; 
but my Fredy and Susan must remember my meeting 
with' JHV. If lutings iA coming out, and hi^' calling after 
mfe,' dMMkjtxi^, '^i(h a very cdmic sort of politeness, ''*'I 
iiliist cbrdS'Abte tb Wave the' pleasure of seeinjg' Misfe 
Bnmfey,*f6r I sei her nbwhdfe c/lsei" ' " "^ 

Vrhtti'^ iltr^ng^ ihcidedt'Miild have been'formecf had 
this rencontre happeiiyd'^fhus if I' had accepted Stir. 
yryimktk^^ d#rf8a^^ei^?ies r ' t^Vm *6iosV glid f iiad 
not; I should have felt myself a conspirator,' to have \)een 
«)lh6t\)ySfH^Hastibg^. * ' 

VOL. IV. 1* * 
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I have Bodiing more to sslj of this month. Alas ! that 
I had not had half as much. 



Mat. — On the 17th of this month Miss P bade 

her sad and reluctant adieu to London. Hie Commemo- 
ration Handelian was heU at the Pantheon the evening 
before, and my Royal Mistress most graciously gave me a 
ticket for her to accompany me thither. My dear £uher 
carried us. It was a most melancholy evening to us 
both. 

I gave what time I could command from Miss P ^*8 

departure to my excellent and maternal Mrs. Ord, who 
supported herself with unabating fortitude and resigna- 
tion. But a new calamity affected her much, and affected 
me greatly also, though neither she nor I were more 
than distant spectators in comparison with the nearer 
mourners : the amiable and lovely Lady Mulgrave gave a 
child to her lord, and died, in her first dawn of youthful 
beauty and sweetness, and exactly a year after she became 
his wife. Twas, indeed, a tremendous blow. It was 
all our wonder that Lord Mulgrave kept his senses, as he 
had not been famed for patience or piety ; but I believe 
he was benignly inspired with both, from his deep admi- 
ration of their excellence in his lovely vrife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cholmley were in the deepest distress, 
and my dear Mr. and Mrs. Smelt sympathized in their 
sorrow with the most feeling tenderness. Mr. Smel^ 
indeed, was the prop and support of them all. His firm 
reliance on Providence, his strong and cheerful sense that 
all is directed for the best, give to him a force and reso- 
lution that no misfortune can shake, and that enable him 
wonderfully to sustain and assist all of feebler depend- 
ence or weaker minds. 
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Once I saw my dear Esther, and I gave her two pretty 
boys two tickets for the trial. They were given me by 
the Queen, with permission to dispose of them as I 
pleased if I did not wish to use them. My wish for 
using Aem was all over, save when they could procure 
me a morning with one of my sisters; for the great 
delight taken by my ever-animated Mrs. Delany in the 
accounts I brought her of those days had given a zest to 
diem, which now, being over^ made them no longer desir- 
able except for that other purpose, 

I made two or three afternoon visits to Chelsea. In 

one ot them I met old Dr. Moncey, who desired to know 

if I was the Queen's Miss Bumey? Yes, thought I, 

very decidedly ! 

« * « * 

I must mention a laughable enough circumstance. 
Her Majesty inquired of me if I had ever met with 
Lady Hawke ? Oh yes, I cried, and Lady Say and 
Sele too. " She has just desired permission to send 
me a novel of her own writing," answered her Majesty. 

•* I hope," cried I, **'tis not the Mausoleum of Julia!" 

But yes, it proved no less ! and this she has now pub* 
lisfaed and sends about. You must remember Lady Say 
and Sele*s quotation from it. Her Majesty was so 
gracious as to lend it me^ for I had some curiosity to 
read it. It is all of a piece — all love, love, love, unmixed 
and unadulterated with any more worldly materials. 

I read also the second volume of the * Paston Letters,' 
and found their character the same as in the first, and 
therefore read them with curiosity and entertainment. 

The greater part of the month was spent, alas! at 
Windsor, with what a dreary vacuity of heart and of 
pleasure I need not say. The only period of it in which 
my spirits could be commanded to revive was duiui^ V9i<^ 
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of the excursions in which Mr. Fairly was of the party ; 
and the sight of him — calm, mild, nay cheerful, under 
such superior sorrows — struck me with that sort of edifying 
admiration that led me, perforce, to the best exertion ill 
my power for the conquest of my deep depression. If 
I did this from conscience in private, from a sense pf 
obligation to him in public I reiterated my efforts, as I 
received from him all the condoling softness and attention 
he could possibly have bestowed upon me bad my afflio* 
tion been equal or even greater than his own. 

A terrible period being put to the life of General 
Carpenter, who, in a fit, I doubt not, of sudden lunacy, 
destroyed himself. Colonel Goldsworthy became senior 
Equerry, and Major Garth was chosen to supply the 
vacancy. He came to Windsor on a visit, and to recon- 
noitre the field of action. He stayed a few days. He is 
sensible and intelligent. He has travelled much, and 
converses on the places he has seen very satisfactorily. 
Colonel Welbred seems gloomy enough now. I believe 
he wants courage to brave the world, more than inclina- 
tion to stand the chance for himself. How people are 
always living for others, or rather not living at all^ lest 

others should think they live unwisely ! 

« « « ♦ « ♦ 

On one of the Egham race days the Queen sent Mis^ 
Planta and me on the course, in one of the royal coaches, 
with Lord Tenipleton and Mr. Charles Fairly for our 
beaus. Lady Templeton was then at the Lodge, and I 
had the honour of two or three conferences with her 
during her stay. 

On the course we were espied by. Mr. Crutchley, who 
instantly devoted himself to my service for the morniog-r^ 
taking care of our places, naming jockeys, horses, bets, 
plates, &c. Sic., and ^talking between times of Streat- 
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bam and all tiie Streathamhes^ of Mrs. Piozzi, all the 
Misi Thrales, Mr, Seward, Mr. Selwin, Harry Cotton, 
Sophy Streatfleld, Miss Owen, Sir Philip Clerk, Mr. 
Murphy, &c. 8tc. 

We were both, I believe, very glad of this discourse. 
He pointed to me where his house stood, in a line park, 
v^diin sight of the race-ground, and proposed introducing 
ine to his sister, who was his housekeeper, and asking 
me if, through her invitation, I would come to Sunning^ 
Hill Park. I assured him I lived so completely in a 
monastery that I could make no new acquaintance. He 
then said he expected soon Susan and Sophy Thrale on 
a visit to his sister, and he presumed I would not refuse 
coming to see them. I truly answered I should rejoice 
to do it if in my power, but that most probably I must 
content myself with meeting them on the Terrace. He 
promised to bring them there with his sister, though he 
had given up that walk these five years. 

It will give me indeed great pleasure to see them again. 

My two young beaus stayed dinner with us, and I after- 
wards strolled upon the lawn with them till tea-time. I 
could not go on the Terrace, nor persuade them to go 
by themselves. We backed as the royal party returned 
home ; and when they had all entered the house. Colonel 
Welbred, who had stood aloof, quitted the train to join 
our little society. *' Miss Burney," he cried, '' I think I 
know which horse you betted upon ! Cordelia !'* 

**For the name's sake you think it!" I cried; and he 
b^gan some questions and comments upon the rac^s, 
when suddenly the window of the tea-room opened, and 
the voice 6f Mr. Turbulent, with a most sarcastic tone, 
called out, ''I hope Miss Burney and Colonel Welbred 
are well !'* 
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WcccNild Beitlier of bb keep a fmiii wi fei ■■ iij, ihwi^ 
waUj he denrvcad it froanai bodu I tvacd 
CUood^ and sad I was rriwig directfj to die 

Cukmel Welimed woald kave detuned bk to 
noe djsooosve, far be had ahot Ac mmdum vhea he had 
made his speed, but I said it was tine to go ia. ''Oh 
no,"" cried he, Uughins; a little, "Mr. TaihaleBft aal^ 
wants his own tea, and he does not deserpe it for thbP 

In, howcrer, I went, and Colonel Manners took the 
famous chair the instant I was seated. We all bcgpa 
nee talk, but Mr. Turbulent, approadung veij a^nifi- 
cantlj, said, '' Do tou want a chair on the other sid^ 
ma'am ? Shall I tell the — CUoaf/—- to bring one T 

'' No^ indeed !'* cried I, half seriously, kst he should 
do it. 

He went away, but presently returning, and lookiif 
towards Colonel Manners, he exclaimed^ '' How easily a 
chair may be sat upon, yet not filled 1" 

He went on to the same purpose, but I made tea, and 
refused to answer him^ till at last he said, " Do, ma'am> 
accept my proposal ! the Colonel will like it extremely ; 
you may take my word for it." 

I then gravely begged him to be quiet, and he went 
his way ; but Colonel Welbred, not knowing what had 
passed, came to that same other side, and renewed his 
conversation, saying, '^I have recollected another horse 
Miss Ilurney may have betted upon, ^Rosina!'" and this 
led on to the race ground ; and thence he proceeded to 
Madame Krumpholtz the harp-player, who was soon to 
have a cuucertj at which he wished me to hear her. 

In the midst of all this Mr. Turbulent hastily ad- 
vanced with a chair, saying, '^ Colonel Welbred, I cannojt 
bear to see you standing so long." 
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I found it impossible not lo laugh under mj hat^ though 
I really wished to bid him stand in a comer for a naughty 
boy. The Colonel^ I suppose^ laughed too^ whether he 
would or not^ for I heard no answer. Howei^er^ he took 
ibe chair^ and finding me whoHy unembarraaaed by this 
foli^onnerie, though not wholly unprovoked by it^ he re- 
aewed his discourse^ and kept his seat till the party^ very 
late^ broke up ; but Colonel Manners^ who knew not what 
Id make of all this^ exclaimed^ '^Why^ I see, ma'am^ you 
€amK>t keep Mr. Turbulent in much order.*' 

My two young beaus stayed as late as they could* 
Lord Templeton seems perfectly open and well disposed^ 
and little Mr. Fairly has a countenance and manner that 
pronaise the fair inheritance of all Iris father's virtues. 

JuWE. — ^Another Streatham acquaintance^ Mr. Murphy, 
made mudi effort at this time for a meeting, through 
Charles, with whom he is lately become very intimate. 
So msch passed about the matter, that I was almost com- 
pc^Hed to agree that he should know when I was able to 
go to St. Martin's-street. He is an extremely agreeable 
and entertaining man, but of so light a character in 
ncnrals that I do not wish his separate acquaintance; 
liKnigh^ when I met with him at Streatham, as associates 
ef the same friends, I could not but receive much advan- 
tage from his notice — amusement rather I should perhaps 
say, though there was enough for the higher word, im- 
provement, in all but a serious way. However, where, in 
fbart serious way, I have no good opinion, I wish not to 
cultivate, but rather to avoid, even characters in other 
iteapects the most captivating. It is not from fearing 
contagion — >they would none of them attack me : it is 
simply froman internal drawback to all pleasure in their 
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society^ while I am considering their talents at best as 
useless. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg came to Windsor with us after the 
Birth-dajTy for the rest of the summer. 

Mr. Turbulent took a formal leave of meat the same 
time, as. his wife now came to settle at Windsor, and he 
ceased to belong to our party. He only comes to Ijbe 
Princesses at stated hours, and then returns .to his own 
home. He gave me many serious thanks for the time 
passed with me, spoke in flourishing terms of its contrast 
to former tjmes, and vowed no compensation could ever 
be made him for the hours he had thrown away by com- 
pulsion on '^The Oyster." His behaviour altogether 
was very well — ^bere and there a little eccentric, but, in 
the main, merely good-humoured and high-spirited. 

I am persuaded there is no manner of truth in the 
report relative to Mr. Fairly and Miss Fuzilier, for he led 
me into a long conversation with him one evening when 
the party was large, and all were otherwise engaged, upon 
:subjects of this nature, in the course of which he asked 
ime if I thought any second attachment could either be as 
strong or as happy as a first. 

I was extremely surprised by the question, and quite 
unprepared how to answer it, as I knew not with what 
feelings or intentions I might war by any unwary opinions. 
.1 did little, therefore, but evade and listen, though he 
^kept up the discourse in a very animated manner, till the 
party all broke up. 

Had I spoken without any consideration but what was 
general and genuine^ I should have told him that my 
idea was simply this, that where a first blessing was with- 
drawn by Providence, not lost by misconduct, it seemed 
to me most consonant to reason, nature, and mortal life. 
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to accept what could come second, in this as in all other 
deprivations. Is it not a species of submission to the 
Divine will to make ourselves as happy as we can in 
what is left us to obtain^ where bereft of wliat we had 
sought? My own conflict for content in a life totally 
adverse to my own inclinations^ is all built on this prin- 
ciple^ and when it succeeds, to this owes its success. 

I presumed not, however, to talk in this way to Mr. 
Fairly^ for I am wholly ignorant in what manner or to 
what degree his first attachment may have rivetted his 
afiecdon8;,jMit by the whole of what passed it seemed to 
me very evident tliat he was not merely entirely without 
any engagement^ but entirely at this time without any 
plan or scheme of forming any ; and probably he never 
may. 
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PART IV. 

1788. 

July. — Early in this month the King's indisposition 
occasioned the plan of his going to Cheltenham, to try the 
effect of the waters drank upon the spot. It was settled 
that the party should be the smallest that was possible, as 
his Majesty was to inhabit the house of Lord Faucouberg, 
vacated for that purpose, which was very small. He 
resolved upon only taking his Equerry in waiting and 
pages, 8cc. Lord Courtown, his treasurer of the house- 
hold, was already at Cheltenham, and therefore at hand 
to attend. The Queen agreed to carry her Lady of the 
Bedchamber in waitings with Miss Planta and F. B., 
and none others but wardrobe-women for herself and the 
Princesses. 

Mr. Fairly was here almost all the month previously to 
our departure. At first it was concluded he, and Colonel 
Gwynn, the Equerry in waiting, were to belong wholly to 
i\w same table with Miss Planta and me, and Mr. Fairly 
ihrautened repeatedly how well we should all know one 
another, and how well he would study and know us all 
au fond. 

Hut before we set out the plan was all changed, for 
the King determined to throw aside all state, and make 
the two gentlemen dine at his own table. ^^ We shall 
have, therefore," said Mr. Fairly, with a very civil regret, 
•' no tea-meetings at Cheltenham." 
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This, however, was an opening to me of time and 
leisure such as I had never yet enjoyed. 

As to all else I shall beg leave to skip, and bring you^ 
my dear friends, to another part of the country. 

Cheltenham, Sunday, July 13th. — Now, my dearest 
friends, I open an account which promises at least all the 
charms of novelty, and which, if it fulfils its promise, 
will make this month rather an episode than a continua- 
tion of my prosaic performance. 

So now. for yesterday, Saturday, July 12. 

We were all up at five o'clock ; and the noise and con- 
fusion reigning through the house, and resounding all 
around it, from the quantities of people stirring, boxes 
nailing, horses neighing, and dogs barking, was tremen- 
dous. 

I. must now tell you. the party : — 

Their Majesties ; the Princesses Royal, Augusta, and 
Elizabeth; Lady Weymouth, Mr. Fairly, Colonel Gwynn, 
Miss Flanta, and a person you have sometimes met. 
Pages for King, Queen, and Princesses, Wardrobe- 
women for ditto, and footmen for all. 

A smaller party for a royal excursion cannot well be 
imagined. How we shall all manage Heaven knows. 
Miss Pianta and myself are allowed no maid ; tlie house 
would not hold one. 

The Royal party set off first, to stop and breakfast at 
Lprd HarcQurt's at Nuneham. 

You will easily believe Miss Pianta and myself were 
not much discomfited in haviug orders to proceed straight 
forward. You know we have been at Nuneham i 

Mrs. Sandys, the Queen's wardrobe-woman, and Miss 
l^s^cntomb, the Princesses', accompanied us. 

At Henley-on-Thames, at an inn beautifully situated. 
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iD gi.tIier upon Am wad, TmitiBg 
feB fmm, was immenw^ aai 
Cksfixd to ChekeniuHB. Erarf 
twcBtf Biks seemed to have 
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indnced them to 
carriai^y aad 
iaroke totA ioco tauuilt and acciainatio&. 
I beiiefe Acf never a«fe anaare of the 
vhkh their eagerness met its gnititieatian. 
Their Majesties travdkd wholly without giiards or st»te ; 
and I am coo^inced, from the time we advanced bcTOod 
Osfccd, ther were taken onlj for their own attendmits^ 

Wfaeii we came to Burfoid, where we stopped Ibr 
horses, how I wished to have seen Mrs. Gast, my dear 
Mr. Crib's sister I I knew she resided there, bat had no 
power to visit her. I inquired after her of the inn-keeper, 
ami sent her niy most affectionate remembrances^ 

All the towns through which we passed were filled with 
people, as dosdy fastened one to another as they appear 
in the pit of the playhouse. Every town seemed all 
j^ce - and all the way upon the road we rarely proceeded 
five miles without encountering a band of most horrid 
fiddkrs. scraping *' God save the King" with all their 
yigkf. oat of tune, out of time, and all in the rain ; for, 
mo^ ttttfortunately, there were continual showers falling 

;dt the day. 

Xlin w«$ leally a subject for serious regret, such nam- 
V > ^^j^ig^ wotoea, and children being severely suffer- 
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en ; yet standing it aH throagh irith such patient loyalty, 
that I am persuaded not even a hail or thunder storm 
fpoiiid have dispersed them. 

The country, for the most part, that we traversed, was 
extremely pretty; and, as we advanced nearer to our place 
of destination, it became quite beautiful. 

When we arrived at Cheltenham^ which is almost all one 
street, extremely long, clean, and well paved, we had to 
turn out of the public way about a quarter of a mile, 
to proceed to Fauconberg Hall, which my Lord Faucon- 
b^rg has tent for the King's use during his stay at this 
place. 

It isy indeed, situated on a most sweet spot, surrounded 
with lofty hills beautifully variegated, and bounded^ for 
the principal object, with the bills of Malvern ; which, 
here barren, and there cultivated, here all chalk, and there 
all verdure, reminded me of Box-hill, and gave me an im« 
mediate sensation of reflected as well as of visual plea- 
sore, from giving to my new habitation some resemblance 
of Norbury Park. 

When we had mounted the gradual ascent on which the 
house stands, the crowd all around it was as one head ! We 
stopped within twenty yards of the door, uncertain how to 
proceed. All the Royals were at the windows ; and to 
pass this multitude, — to wade through it, rather, — was a 
iBOSt disagreeable operation. However, we had no choice: 
we therefore got out, and, leaving the wardrobe-women 
to find their way to the back-door. Miss Planta and I 
glided on to the front one, where we saw the two gentle 
men, and where, as soon as we got up the steps, we en- 
countered the King. He inquired most graciously con- 
cerning our journey ; and Lady Weymouth came down- 
stairs to summoh me to the Queen, who was in excellent 
spirits, and said she would show me her room. 
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" Thu, ma'am !'' cried I, as I entered it— ''is this litde 
room for your Majesty?'' 

" O stay/' cried she^ laughing^ '* till you see yoar own 
before you call it little !" 

Soon after, she sent me upstairs for that pnipose ; and 
then, to be sure, I began to think less diminutively of that 
I had just quitted. Mine, with one window, had just 
space to crowd in a bed, a chest of drawers, and three 
small chairs. 

The prospect, however, from the window is extremely 
pretty, and all is new and clean. So I doubt not being 
very comfortable, as I am senza Cerbera, — ^though bavirig 
no maid is a real evil to one so little her own mistress as 
myself. I little wanted the fagging of my own clothes 
and dressing, to add to my daily fatigues. 

I began a little unpacking, and was called to dinner. 
Columb, happily, is allowed me, and he will be very use- 
ful, I am sure. Miss Planta alone dined with me, and we 
are to be companions constant at all meals, and tite-a^ 
iete, during this sejour. She is friendly and well dis- 
posed, and I am perfectly content ; and the more, as I 
know she will not take up my leisure unnecessarily, for 
she finds sauntering in the open air very serviceable to her 
health, and she has determined to make that her chief oc- 
cupation. Here, therefore, whenever I am not in attend- 
ance or at meals, I expect the singular comfort of having 
my time wholly unmolested, and at my own disposal. 

A little parlour, which formerly had belonged to Lord 
Fauconberg's housekeeper, is now called mine, and here 
Miss Planta and myself are to breakfast and dine. But 
for tea we formed a new plan : as Mr. Fairly had himself 
told me he understood there would be no tea-table at 
Cheltenham, I determined to stand upon no ceremony 
with Colonel Gwynn, but fairly and at once take and ap« 
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propriate my aftaraoons to my own inclinations. To 
prevent, therefore^ any surprise or alteration^ we settled 
to have our tea upstairs. 

But then a difficulty arose as to where ? We had each 
jBiquaUy small bed-rooms, and no dressing-room ; but^ at 
jiengtb, we fixed on the passage, near a window looking 
over Malvern hills and much beautiful country. 

This being arranged, we went mutually on with 
our unpackings, till we were both too thirsty to work 
longer. Having no maid to send, and no bell to ring for 
my man, I then made out my way downstairs, to give 
Columb directions for our tea-equipage. 

After two or three mistakes, of peering into royal 
rooms, I at length got safe to my little parlour, but still 
was at a loss where to find Columb ; and while parading in 
and out, in hopes of meeting with some assistant, I heard 
my name inquired for from the front door. I looked out, 
and saw Mrs. Tracy, senior Bedchamber-woman to the 
Queen. 

She is at Cheltenham for her health, and came to pay 
her duty in inquiries, and so forth. 

I conducted her to m;^ little store-room, for such it 
looks, from its cupboards and short checked window cur- 
tains ; and we chatted upon the place and the expedition, 
till Columb came to tell me that Mr. Fairly desired to 
speak with me. 

I waited upon him immediately, in the passage leading 
to the kitchen stairs, for that was my salle d'audience. 

He was with Lord Courtown ; they apologised for dis- 
turbing me, but Mr. Fairly said he came to solicit leave 
that they might join jny tea-table for this night only, as 
they would give orders to be supplied in their own apart- 
ments the next day> and not intrude upon me any more, 
nor break into my time and retirement. 

VOL. IV. M. 
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Thib ih litcvalhr 'Ae fint inBtBDoe I kcve siet, far now 
two wLoie yean» of bong imdfintood bb tB my owb re- 
tiring icicliriBtioDs ; Bod it is sixigvlBr I sboold first meet 
With it from the onlr penon ute makes tbem w mnj- 

J begged them to cooae ia, Bsid ordered lea. They are 
well acquainted with Mxa. Tracy, and I was Tery glad 
bhi: hapfi«ned to stay. 

Poor Mils Planta, BManwliile,! ibbb feroed to leave ia 
llui lurch ; for I could not propose the 1>ed-KX»i passage 
to iiiy present company, and she fvaa vndreawd and aa- 
(mtlviiif^. 

Vvty noon the King, searching for hia geiitkmfn, 
tuiiiul out my room^ and entered. He adauicd it pro- 
itigiiiiuly, mid inquired concerning all omr aooomaooda- 
iluiiH. 1 In thru gave Mr. Fairly a commiasioii to answer 
ttii Hilih c:4ai« or |K<!tition, or some such thii^, to the Master 
III llid 1 'urttiuouiott, and, after half an hour's chat, retired. 

i'tiliiiitil (iwyiiu found us out also, but was eager to 
i\\\\\ out iiioiti rompaiiy, and soon left us to go and look 
tiNci (ho UutkA nt the rooms, for the list of the company 

Wwx loa Mr«. Tracy weiit, and the King sent for 
\*\\\\\ i\miU»\\u. 

Ml. I'auly \vA« ^^n^ too, and I was preparing to re- 
Uiiu u|M^iu to uiY toiU; but he presently changed his 
tU>»i^ii. k\iut usiKcvt l^avt^ to stay a little longer^ if I was at 

At Wivmv I K'fMtaiulv wa« aot : but I was most content 
(v^ \\\^k OouUto ti%l«« tor th«» )xlea»ure of his company, 
^'^IHViuUv \\h«'i\« ^iwiithu^ voluntarily^ and not accepted 
\'Uwu«U\ WhAt cr<NAtuiY« ai^ wi^ all for liberty and 

« Sk^*\ *» t^^* hK-^ K\v.sl www» the b«art. 
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Afa» my dear friends ! I wrote that with a sigh that 
might have pierced through royal walls ! 

From this circumstance we entered into discourse with 
no little spirit. I felt flattered^ and he knew he had given 
me de quoi^ so we were both in mighty good humour. 

Our sociability, however^ had very soon an interrap- 
tion. The King re-entered; he started back at sight 
of our diminished party, and exclaimed , with a sort of 
arch surprise, '' What 1 only you two ?" 

Mr. Fairly laughed a little, and I — smiled ditto ! But 
I had rather his Majesty had made such a comment on 
any other of his establishment, if make it he must ; since 
1 am sure Mr. Fsdrly s aversion to that species of raillery 
is equal to my own. 

The King gave some fresh orders about the letter, 
and instantly went away. As soon as he was gone, Mr. 
Fairly, — perhaps to show himself superior to that little 
sally, — asked me whether he might write his letter in my 
room ? 

'' O yes !" cried I, with all the alacrity of the same 
superiority. 

He then went in search of a page, for pen and ink, 
and told me, on returning, that the King had just given 
orders for writing implements for himself and Colonel 
Gwynn to be placed in the dining-parlour, of which 
they were, henceforth, to have the use as soon as the 
dinner-party had separated ; and after to-night, therefore, 
he should intrude himself upon me no more. 

I had half a mind to say I was very sorry for it ! I 
assure you I felt so. 

He pretended to require my assistance in his letter, 
and consulted and read over all that he writ. So I 
gave my opinion as he went on, though I think it really 
possible he might have done without me 1 



I ft 1 or AB V AND l iLiliJg T*AET IT. 

Awuy llii'ii lilt went witL it, to dkpatcii ix liy a imil 
hiiiliiifiii ; iiMfl I tliougbt faiflD ^one. aiid wasw^am ^oiog 
in>«i:ir, i\Ih'Ii lie returned, — wajaima^iac aot m liule ifv 
bfiyiii|^i UN lift lii'ld the door ki liis hand. *• ^ill there 
I'li UMV iiii|iiopiiHy^n m J flaying bere a iitlle hma^aT 

I iimki hiive MRid no, if I bad tbcmglit ws ; bnt it 
vviiiilil iitii liHvn been mo plump aod ready a no! audi 
toliiiiilil null willi quite ho courteom a gnce. ha^c aiUed 
IImI liU vliiv coulil do me nothing but bcnonr. 

i Ui, lliitrurmt*. wt^ BAt, discoufviii^ on vanons snlijects, 
nil llui huliglii made him rise to take leave. He wsm ia 
miirli III Hin MjiiiilM iliun I have yet seea bim, and I knoir 
iimI \\\\\:i\ I luivit Hpt-nt an hour more socially to my taste. 
lii^lily rnhivuliul hy hooks, and uncommoBly Senile ia 
nhticft nl ludMiiiil roMourcts he left me nodiii!^ to wiab, for 
llui limit I H|ii3iii with him, but that ''tbe Fades, ike 
Hl:>lriM Tliiiiit, Hiul suchlike brandies of leamii^^ 
wniilil inlDiluiu HgiiiiiHt the mode of future n e pai a ii oa 
|iliiiinril lur llio irmninder of our expedition. Need I 
iiMMit bthMigl.v limn (hiti mnik the very rare pleasnre I 
iiirii|viMl linm hiti convrrHulitm ? 

Niil II hitlu did |io(tr MiHH IManta marvel wbat had be- 
nimo III' mil ; tmd ttoaire leHs was her marrel wben she 
had hoHid \\\y Hdventurefi. She had told me bow gladly 
t\w gentlemen wouhl Hv'yn) this opportunity of a new situr 
ntioii. to diNcngiigo lltemHelvoH from the joint tea-table, 
and wo had mutually agieml to use all means possible for 
seconding: thin partition ; hut I had been too well satisfied 
this nighty to make any further efibrts about the matter, 
and I therefore inwardly resolved to let the future take 
care of itself — certain it could not be inimical to me, 
since either it must give me Mr. Fairly in a party, or time 
for my own disposal in solitude. 

This pleasant beginning has given a spirit to all my 
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espectations and my fatigues in this place ; and though 
it cost me near two hours from my downy pillow to 
recover lost time, I stole them without repining^ and arose 
—dead asleep !— this morning, without a murmur. 

And now for to-day : 

Sunday^ Jolt 13th. — I was obliged to rise before six 
oVlock, that I might play the part of dresser to myself, 
before I played it to the Queen ; so that did not much 
recruit the fatigues of yesterday's rising and journey ! 

Not a little was I surprised to be told, this morning, 
by her Majesty, that tlie gentlemen were to breakfast 
with Miss Planta and me, every morning, by the King*8 
orders. 

When I left the Queen, I found them already in my 
little parlour. Mr. Fairly came to the door to meet me, 
and hand me into the room, telling me of the new 
arrangement of the King, with an air of very civil satis- 
faction. Colonel Gwynn appeared precisely as I believe 
he felt, — perfectly indifferent to the matter. 

Miss Planta joined us, and Columb was hurried to get 
ready, lest the King should summon his esquires before 
they had broken their fast 

Mr. Fairly undertook to settle our seats, and all the 
etiquette of the tea-table; and I was very well con- 
tent, for when he had placed me whe^e he conceived I 
should be most commodiously situated, he fixed upon the 
place next me for himself, and desired we might all keep 
to our posts. 

It was next agreed, that whoever came first to the 
room should order and make the tea ; for I must often 
be detained by my waiting, and the King is so rapid in 
his meals, that whoever attends him must be rapid alsoj 
or follow fasting. Mr. Fairly said he should already 
have hastened Columb, had he not apprehended it might 
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1^ *^nn ^Rfli I itMSTr - '^OT iiey ixact '▼niiesE hbht BaSf ib 
mnr twi *rnpf:!ea x rail ^wKy iiaif TxiiimteE. I ses Ion 
^^i^)«r:tr St ns "sase ipon 'hu -^cdnecn i— iiirw|i^ Kb I 
<hf\ii(if vi "KT** irtte ir rraat if Ik 4st emer tfie mae 

ti* Mid '^nssi in 'vsnnn!'. Ire <3Dct. liunacJE «w9r mcs i 
vi<tr*»n' im*r fivv> i rniac 'Ji riie Tnamin^ 3C *viiic&. ^amt lie 
H^rinM/l liimfKSP miter dm Sln^v ' vimiuw. am£ walked 
'/*rv'* fhf» finiue *:il as ! I *vaff bi^mnin^ to -ijnitqa bst 
^*m^yinw/\ trx *tiifi linrBB. hnt he u i agmg terf one viih 
*hf.ytfi\^ xmrs^ * O tfim ▼iil lawe fidmc fenrne. for k 
n/M « v*«Minli 9r>t fHKh. z chonctEr fiir 'UbT^ i 'Wiii^ and 
ff*ttt'*9tff},fj, iii^t I BIS7 nnw fin 3ff I ^iil r dssaiaEDii^ 
i^hn^ prnf\*z*^ > »>■ ^^tans ^ ta&inc GbotDssy wiicii 
'^M^«- hU fhntTtf^^ is ertsbliiHliiefi for ti^iin^ miae r^ 

f/f # tMir^ h^ '^$ h>f| brAh io mwA. actual Braameaff to do for 
/«MfM-h«-«« fM fifipxctcin^, and fietnus np oor ftxmbs. &c. 
'f lif. Mqt '«f itf^ Hay was all b^ps^ dl ^& ncniii^y 
•i»m1 MtiM ivitr; «hr/tild enter mj litde porfoor. after all 
iIm' t.|«iMlHrviti^ of ''only one nisbt,'' marfe ye ste fdaj, 
1(1(1 l\h l^ilily. ( ■olorii;! fiwynn, and Lord Coquowh! 

\Vlii.llit>i lliUi (i(/nin. iff by the Kind's coanaaiid.. or in 
t iiiiNi ijiHMi (• til ilin morning arrangement. I knov not: 
hill iimI h H-mil Mitirn \\\\n dropped of **no evening tea- 
hiiili , hii, Hhttihui wn nrci to unite, or to separate, in 
liihiii . I Know iimL ihhI, which is far more extraordi' 
11.11 y. I iinr> liol Niilinilv hut you could imagine what a 
( i»iiipliUM!|i( that IH, litiMi tnr I 

I hail iiiaih: Mibti Phiiila ptomise, in case sacfa a thing 
: hnuhl ha|)prii. lo imiitt ihiwn ; and she was very ready, 
i.nd Wi' Imtl a u:iv rhuuihil fvruing. 

<hral dillii'ulhub, hnwi-vrr, arose about our tea-equip- 
n^e. So li!\v ihliiaji Hiu hionght, or at least are j-et arrived. 
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that Columb is forced to be i ummoned every other mo- 
ment, and I have no bell^ and dare not, for this short 
dme» beg for ooej as my man herds with the King's 
men ; besides, I have no disposition to make a fuss here, 
where every body takes up with every thing that they get. 

In lamenting, however, the incessant trouble I was 
obliged to give the gentlemen, of running after Columb, 
I told Mr« Fairly my obligation, at Windsor, to Colonel 
Wdbred, for my bell there. 

'^OyesT' cried he, laughing,'^! am not surprised; 
Colonel Welbred is quite the man for a ^ belle !' " 

'' Yes," cried I, *' that he is, indeed, and for a * beau ' 
too." 

^^ O ho ! you tliink him so, do you ?" quoth he : to 

which my prompt assent followed. 

• • * • * 

The Royal Family had all been upon the walks. I 
have agreed with myself not to go thither till they have 
gone through the news-mongers* drawing up of them and 
their troop. I had rather avoid all mention ; and after a 
few days, I may walk there as if not belonging to them, 
as I am not of place or rank to follow in their train. 

But let me give you, now, an account of the house and 
accommodations. 

On the ground-floor there is one large and very plea- 
sant room, which is made the dining-parlour. The 
King and Royal Family also breakfast in it^ by them- 
selves, except the Lady-in-waiting, Lady Weymouth. 
They sup there also, in the same manner. The gentle- 
men only dine with them, 1 find. They are to breakfast 
with us, to drink tea where they will, and to sup — 
where they can ; and 1 rather fancy, from what 1 have 
yet seen, it will be commonly with good Duke Hum- 
phrey. 
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A small, but very neat dressing-room for his Majesty 
is on the other side the hall^ and my little parlour is the 
lliird and only other room on the ground-floor : so you 
^ill not think our Monarchy his Consort and ofispring, 
take up too much oFthe land called their own ! 

Over this eating-parlour, on the first floor^ is the 
Queen's drawing-room, in which she is also obliged to 
dress and to undress ! — for she has no toilette apart- 
ment ! Who, after that, can repine at any inconvenience 
here for the household ? 

Hero, after breakfast, she sits, with her daughters and 
her Indy, and Lady Courtown, who, with her Lord, is 
lo(l>;e(l in the town of Cheltenham. And here they drink 
tea. and live till supper-time. 

i)ver the King's dressing-room is his bed-room, and 
over my 2>tore-room is the bed-room of the Princess- 
Hoyul. 

« 

And here ends the first floor. 

Tlie second is divided and sub-divided into bed- 
rooms, which are thus occupied: — Princess Augusta and 
Piincess Kli/.al)eth sleep in two beds, in the largest room. 
Laiiy \Veyn\outh occupies that next in size. Miss 
IMauta and mvself have two little rooms, built over the 

« 

kin^'ri hed-iooiu; and Mrs. Sandys and Miss Mac* 
entomb, unil Lady Wevmouth s maid, have the rest. 

TluK m (he whole house! 

Mot a man but the King sleeps in it! 

A houhe is taken in the town for Mr. Fairly and 
Colonel li\\\nn. and then* lodge several of the servants, 
a\ul auu>np; iluMn C^olumb. The pages sleep in out- 
luiuses. lAcn the house-maids lodge in the town, a 
tpuirter of a nule or moiv from the house ! 

Konl t'ouriown, as C'oujptroller of the Household, acts 
hne lor th«* Kin^, in ilislributinj; his royal bounty to the 
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Wells^ Roonis> Library, and elsewhere. He has sent 
around very magnificently. 

We are surrounded by pleasant meadows, in which I 
mean to walk a great deal. They are so quiet and so 
safe, I can go quite alone ; and when I have not a first- 
rate companion, my second best is — none at all ! But I 

expect, very soon, my poor Miss P , and I shall 

have her with me almost constantly. 

Monday, July 14th. — ^This morning I was again up 
at five o'clock. Miss Planta having asked me to accom- 
pany her to the Wells. The Queen herself went this 
morning, at six o'clock, with his Majesty. It is distant 
about a quarter of a mile from Lord Fauconberg's. 

I tasted the water, for once ; I shall spare myself any 
such future regale, for it is not prescribed to me, and I 
think it very unpleasant. 

This place and air seem very healthy ; but the very 
early hours^ and no maid! I almost doubt how this 
will do. Th6 fatigue is very great indeed. 

We were too soon for company, except the Royals. 
We met them all, and were spoken to most graciously by 
every one. 

We all came back to breakfast much at the same time, 
and it was very cheerful. 

I spent all the rest of the day in hard fagging, at work 
and business, and attendance ; but the evening amply 
recompensed it all. Lord Courtown, Mr. Fairly, 
Colonel Gwynn, and Miss Planta, came to tea. My 
Lord and Colonel Gwynn retired after it, to go to the 
rooms ; Mr. Fairly said he would wait to make his bow 
to his Majesty, and see if there were any commands for 
him. 

And then we had another very long conversation, and 
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keiAdsi% 



I comifi mat 



it: as it 

it mrich TLOTt taajy boch to Uk hearer asad the ^peiker» 
to lead the diMOOfant to maciefs Bore Ifvek-, vader an 
a|>{ieann»ee of being igoonnt of tbe stale ctf a aad heail; 
than witb a betrayed coosdoiisness. 

We talked of bmAs, and not a little I astomhed Urn 
by t}ie Atncfjfvtry I was fain to make, of Ae namber of 
authors I baire never jet read. Paiticnlarlj he iastanced 
Akenside^ and quoted from him some paissgci I hafe 
beard selected by Mr. Locke. 

I told Ifim, fairly, that though in genend mj little 
rea<ling wss tlie effect of little opportanitj, not of choice, 
yet here, in respect to works of imagination and senti- 
meiit, to poetry and to favourite authors, my inclination 
had had soiiie share in my tardiness, as one of the first 
gratifications of my life was such reading with those who 
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had an equal pleasure in it ; and as, though now deprived 
of it, I had tasted that indulgence so highly, with a 
certain sister^ in all my early life^ that I know not how to 
fix its relinqttishmenty by going on without her. 

*' True !" answered lie, mournfully^ *' there is no inte- 
rest where there is no sympathy !** 

Then we talked of the country, of landscapes, 
of walking, and then, again, came back the favourite 
proposition, — ^participation ! That, he said, could make 
an interest in anything, — everything ; and O, how did I 
agree with him ! There is sympathy enough. Heaven 
knows, in onr opinions on this subject ! 

But not in what followed. I am neither good nor 
yet miserable enough to join with him in what he added, 
— that life, taken all in all, was of so little worth and 
value, it could afford its thinking possessor but one 
steady wish, — that its duration might be short! 

Alas ! thought I, that a man so good should be so un- 
happy ! 

We then came back again to books, and he asked us 
if we had read a little poem called the 'Shipwreck?* 
Neither of us had even heard of it. He said it was some- 
what too long, and somewhat too technical, but that it 
contained many beautiful passages. He had it with him, 
he said, and proposed sending Columb for it, to his 
house, if we should like to read it. We thanked him, 
and off marched Columb. It is in a very small duode- 
cimo volume> and he said he would leave it with me. 

Soon after, Miss Planta said she would stroll round 
the house for a little exercise. 

When she was gone, he took up the book, and said, 
*' Shall I read some passages to you ?" I most gladly 
assented, and got my work, — of which I have no small 
store, believe me ! — ^morning caps, robins, &c. &c., all 
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to [irepare from day to day : which, with my diree con- 
Biuiit Biul lotic^ attendances, and other official company 
ceremonies, is no small matter. 

The passages he selected were really beautiful : they 
were chiefly from an episode, of Palemon and Anna, 
exce&sivelv delicate, vet tender in the extreme, and most 
touciiingly melancholy. 

Ont line he came to, that he read with an emotion 
cxliemelv affecting— 'tis a sweet line— 

" He felt the chastitv of silent woe.*" 

He stopped upon it, and sighed so deeply that his sad* 
iiess quite infected me. 

'Jlien he read various characters of the Ship^s Com- 
jiany^ which are given with much energy and discrimina- 
tion. I could not but admire e\*ery passage he chosCy 
and I was sensible each of them owed much obligation 
to his reading, which was full of feeling and effi^t. 

How uinvillingly did I interrupt him, to go upstairs 
and wait my nighf s summons ! But the Queen has no 
bell for me, except to my bed- room. 

He hastily took the hint, and rose to go. 

" Shall I leave the pcem," he cried, " or take it with 
me, in case there should be any leisure to go on with it 
to-morrow ?" 

** Which you please," cried I, a little stupidly, for I did 
not, at the moment, comprehend his meaning ; which, 
however, he immediately explained by answering, " Let 
xne take it, then ; — ^let me make a little interest in it to 
myself, by reading it with you." 

And then he put it in his pocket, and went to his 
home in the town, and up stairs went I to my little cell, 
not a little internally simpering, to see a trait so like what 
so often I have done myself,-— carrying oflF a favourite 
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book, when I have begun it with my Susanna, that we 
might finish it together, without leaving her the tempta- 
tion to peep beforehand. 

Tuesday, July 15th. — ^This morning, at breakfast, 
the gentlemen brought in presents which they had 
received from the Queen. All the Royals go to the 
walks and the rooms as private company, with only 
Lady Weymouth and Lady Courtown, Mr. Fairly and 
Colonel Gwynn ; and they now amuse themselves with 
looking over the toys brought thither, and making pur- 
chases. 

Mr. Fairly's gift was a little inkstand ; such a one as 
my dear friends may have seen of mine^ from the same 
royal hand. He said he should give it to his little 
daughter; but would beg leave, now, that it might 
remain in my parlour, for occasional use ; and he asked 
me to get it fitted up for him. " You," he said, **^who 
have so many friends in this house — as I am sure you 
must have, if you are at all known to them — can easily 
manage it for me.*' 

You may think I would not lose such a compliment 
by declining the little commission, and I made Columb 
carry it to one of the pages for materials. 

Colonel Gwynn had a very pretty little box, and he 
destined it for his beautiful wife. 

My Lord Courtown never comes to breakfast : he has 
apartments in the town, or a house of his own. 

* 41 « * * 

While the Royals were upon the walks. Miss Planta 
and I strolled in the meadows, and who should I meet 
there but Mr. Seward ! This was a great pleasure to me. 
I had never seen him since the first day of my coming 
to St. James's, when he handed me into my father's 
coach, in my sacque and long ruffles. You may think 
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how much we had to telk otbt. He Iwd a fct-ulkwi 
wiih him, fortunately, who wa« acqattated with Mai 
Planta's brother, so that we Tomied two patties wi4- 
out difficulty. All my aim waa to iaqniia aboat Ma 
Piozzi, — I must, atlait. callherhyheraowwl 
name ! — and of her we cooTeraed iacesBaotly. He tola 
me Mr. Baretti s late attack upon her, which I horf 
with great coocern. It seems he has brohea off » 
intercourse with her, and not fiom his own desire, bat by 
her evident wish to drop him. This ii rery sofprnag; 
but many others of her former friends, once highest ■ 
her favour, make the same complaint 

We strolled so long, talking over this ever-inleiestiBg 
subject, that the Royals were returned before u^ and ^ 
found Mr. Fairly waiting tea in my parlour. The le* 
soon joinud. 

Mr. Sewurd iiad expected to he invited ; bat it is im- 
possible for me to invite any body while at ChdtenhsB^ 
as there is neither exit nor entrance but by passing ths 
King's rooms, and as I have no place but this Utw 
common parlour in which I can sit, except my own room. 

Neither could I see Mr. Seward anywhere else, as mj 
dear friends will easily imagine, when they recollect sll 
that has passed, on the subject of my visitors^ with her 
Majesty and with Mr. Smelt. He told me he hsd 
strolled in those meadows every day, to watch if I were 
of the party. 

Mr. Fairly again out-stayed them all. LordCourtown 
generally is summoned to the royal party after tea, and 
Colonel Gwynn goes to the town in quest of acquaint- 
ance and amusement. Mr. Fairly has not spirit for 
such researches ; I question, indeed, if he ever had taste 
for them. 

When Miss Planta went oflF for her exercise, he again 
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proposed a Tittle reading, which again I thankfully 
accepted. He took out the little poem^ and read on the 
mournful tale of Anna, with a sensibility that gave pathos 
to erery word. 

How unexpected an indulgence — a luxury> I may say, 
to me> are these evenings now becoming ! While I listen 
to such reading, and such a reader, all my work goes on 
with an alacrity that renders it all pleasure to me. I 
have had no regale like this for many and many a 
grievous long evening i never since I left Norbury Park, 
— never since my dear Fredy there read Madame de 
S6vign6. And bow little could I expect, in a royal resi- 
dence^ a relief of this sort I Indeed, I much question if 
there is one other person, in the whole establishment, 
diat, in an equal degree, could afford it 

Miss Planta, though extremely friendly, is almost 
wholly absorbed in the cares of her royal duties, and the 
solicitude of her ill-health : she takes little interest in 
toydiing else, whether for conversation or action. We 
do together perfectly well, for she is good, and sensible, 
and prudent, and ready for any kind oflSlce: but the 
powers of giving pleasure are not widely bestowed : we 
have no right to repine that they are wanting where the 
diaracter that misses them has intrinsic worth ; but, also, 
we have no remedy against weariness, where that worth is 
united with nothing attractive. 

I was forced again, before ten o'clock, to interrupt his 
interesting narrative, that I might go to my room. 

He now said he would leave me the book to look over 
and finish at my leisure, upon one condition, which he 
b^ged me to observe : this was, that I would read with 
a pen or pencil in my hand, and mark the passages that 
pleased me most as 1 went on. I readily promised this. 

He then gave it me, but desired I would keep it to 
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To ijiiiK Mifin Palrncr a« much as I was able, I agreed 
U9-iit{iUl Out i wotiM join her on the walks. Accord- 
iMKlyiftt the ii«iml tirnc I set out with Miss Pianta, whom 
i ¥fM to introduce to the D'Oyleys. 
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Just as we set out we perceived the King and his 
three gentlemen^ for Lord Courtown is a constant at- 
tendant every evening. We were backing on as well 
as we could^ but his Majesty perceived us> and called 
to ask whither we were going. 

We met Mr. Seward^ who joined us. 

There is nothing to describe in the walks : they are 
straight, clay, and sided by common trees^ without any 
rich foliage, or one beautiful opening. The meadows, 
and all the country around, are far preferable ; yet here 
everybody meets. All the D'Oyley party came, and 
Miss Planta slipped away. 

The King and Queen walked in the same state as on 
the terrace at Windsor, followed by the three Princesses 
and their attendants. Everybody stopped and stood up 
as they passed, or as they stopped themselves to speak 
to any of the company. 

In one of these stoppings. Lord Courtown backed a 
little from the suite to talk with us, and he said he saw 
what benefit I reaped from the waters ! I told him I 
supposed I might be the better for the excursion, 
according to the definition of a water-drinking person 
by Mr. Walpole, who says people go to those places 
well, and then return cured ! 

Mr. Fairly afterwards also joined us a little while, 
and Miss Palmer said she longed to know him more, 
there was something si fine in his countenance. 

They invited me much to go home with them to tea, 
but I was engaged. We left the walks soon after the 
Royal Family, and they carried me near the house in Sir 
John D'Oyley's coach. 

I walked, however, quietly in by myself; and in my 
little parlour I found Mr. Fairly. The others were gone 
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uf U' liif Dun i\*itiioui tea. and the mcment it was over 
j\ii:k* PiuiiUi tiurrieci to faer ovm stroll. 

a 11!.- ivjjLit evening I spen: /g/f-e-/c/e iridi Mr. Fairly. 
U'lit-rt- l^ sumetfaiD^ sinsfuiar in the perfect trast he flcems 
u i:.i\t Hi my discretion, for he speaks to me lAen ire 
tiic- iiMiit witii ft frankness nneqiiBlied : aiid somefihing 
vrr\ taiiit:nu£ iii liie apparent relief he fleems to find id de- 
liiL'uiiui: \\ niu iimt* he has to disposeof tomylitde pukof* 

ii: iiK- luni: confereiice of this evening I feond Ub 
tiiiiri. nviii: tiMr iustest way of thinking aad the mort 
l-lu^^lL'u. lusif . 1 sjieuk that word only as I may prc- 
MiiiK 1. .uuiit* ii bv £nirlisb literature. 

•J ii»i\f uuoiher little book/' he said, *'licrB, which 1 
tiui hint \ ;iii x^ovldi like, bnt it has a title ao very silly tW 
iiiitiviU) iiTHUh or names it: 'Original Lovc-Letten;**-* 
is villi V hii'iM ou mir hi expect mere nonsense and romance 
rii'UiiJi v\: lilt rcuiirarv. von would find in them notfciog 
t»iii ctiL*J fit-nNf. iDDml reflections, and refined ideas, 
lUiiiit^J 111 lijf uiosi exjvf^ssi^'e and elegant langoage.'' 

lJi>« 1 Jtnt^^d ID read a book that had sudi a diarac- 
tti ! — \rif kushaWe and prudish as it may seem to yoo» 
1 twuiJ II en bring mvself lo accept the half-ofier, or mate 
till) o^Jier rt*]*ly ihan to exclaim against the injodicioos- 
iifi.> of the li:le-j«a£e. 

Yet, m haiever were our subjects, books, life, or per- 
soMs, all concluded wiih the same melancholy burthen- 
speed to his existence here, and welcome to that he is 
awaiting ! I fear he has been unfortunate from his first 
setting out. 

Satlkday, July 19th. — ^The breakfast missed its 
hc'ht regale : Mr. Fairly was ill, and confined to his room 
all day. 

'l*hc ro>al party went to Lord Bathnrst's, at Ciren- 
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cester^ and the Queen commanded Miss Pianta and me 
to take an airing to Gloucester, and amuse ourselves as 
well as we could. 

Miss Pianta had a previous slight acquaintance with 
Mr. Raikes ; and to his house, therefore, we drove. 

Mr. Raikes was the original founder of the Sunday- 
schools — an institution so admirable, so fraught, I hope, 
with future good and mercy to generations yet unborn, 
that I saw almost with reverence the man who had first 
suggested it. 

He lives at Gloucester with his wife and a large 
family. They all received us with open arms. I was 
quite amazed, but soon found some of the pages had 
been with them already, and announced our design ; and 
as we followed the pages, perhaps they concluded we 
also were messengers, or (want-courieres, of what else 
might be expected. 

Mr. Raikes is not a man that, without a previous dis- 
position towards approbation, I should greatly have ad- 
mired. He is somewhat too flourishing, somewhat too 
forward, somewhat too voluble ; but he is worthy, bene- 
volent, good-natured, and good-hearted, and therefore 
the overflowing of successful spirits and delighted vanity 
must meet with some allowance. 

His wife is a quiet and unpretending woman : his 
daughters common sort of country misses. They seem 
to live with great hospitality, plenty, and good cheer. 
They gave us a grand breakfast, and then did the honours 
of their city to us with great patriotism. They carried 
us to their fine old cathedral, where we saw the tomb 
of poor Edward the Second, and many more ancient. 
Several of the Saxon princes were buried in the original 
cathedral, and their monuments are preserved. Various 
of the ancient nobility, whose names and families were 
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exsanae of lize hexm&. Air. cfeafrHarag^ and health 
ttem aO. axisaiered* hot no odier induIgeBce. A total 
seciaaioa of ail cjuuueiu e fieam accilenty and an absolute 
jjnpngwihiliiy qc all intEccoane aiaou^iit themselTes, must 
needs render che capdyirr secure from all temptatioa 
to fuTdier suilr, and all sdbtnoltts to hardihood in past 
crimes, and makes the solicxxde become so desperate that 
it not onlj seems to leave no opening for any comfort 
save in repentance., bat to make that almost unavoidable. 

The Jail is of white stone, and yet unfinished. The 
debtors also are considered, as they ought to be, with far 
more favour than the other ofifenders, and, of coursCi 
perfectly guarded from all intercourse with them. 

After this they carried us to the Infirmary, where I 
was yet more pleased, for the sick and the destitute 
awaken an interest far less painful than the wicked and 
contemned. 

(yjeanlincss again here shone with even a lustre of 
lirnevolence : every poor patient was visibly benefited 
by Uf iind the whole building rendered so pleasant and 
ainlutiiry. that there was not one apartment to which 
thcra could bo ony objection to entering; yet all were 
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occupied, though not one was crowded. The tenderness, 
too, with which every poor sufferer seemed treated, the 
ease of their accommodations, the order running through 
the whole, the quiet, yet close attendance of the nurses 
— all these were observations not to be made without 
the most sensible pleasure, even in the midst of tlie sad 
commiseration excited by their occasion. 

We went entirely over the house, and then over the 
City, which has little else to catch notice. The Pin 
manufactory we did not see, as they discouraged us by 
an account of its dirt. 

Mr. Raikes is a Very principal man in all these bene- 
volent institutions ; and while I poured forth my satis- 
faction in them very copiously and warmly, he hinted a 
question whether I could name them to the Queen. 
" Beyond doubt," I answered ; ^' for these were precisely 
the things which most interested her Majesty's humanity.*' 
The joy with which he heard this was nothing short of 
rapture. 

l^e King and Queen intend going to Gloucester 
soon. 

We returned home to a late dinner. 

Sunday, July 20th. — Colonel Gwynn again brought 
but a bad account of his companion, who was now under 
the care of the Cheltenham apothecary, Mr. Clerke. 

I had appointed in the evening to go on the walks 
with Miss Palmer. I scarce ever passed so prodigious 
a crowd as was assembled before the house when I went 
out. The people of the whole county seemed gathered 
together to see their Majesties ; and so quiet, so decent, 
so silent, that it was only by the eye they could be dis- 
covered, though so immense a multitude. How unlike 
a London mob ! 

The King, kindly to gratify their zealous and respectful 
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breakfast, and to hear from him that his poor coUeagne 
was still confined. 

The royal party all went at ten o'clock to Tewkesbury. 

About noon, while I was writing a folio letter to my 
dear father, of our proceedings, Mr. Alberts, the Queen's 
page, came into my little parlour, and said ^' If you are 
at leisure, ma*am, Mr. Fairly begs leave to ask you how 
you do." 

I was all amazement, for I had concluded his con- 
finement irremediable for the present. 

I was quite happy to receive him ; he looked very ill, 
and his face is still violently swelled^ He had a hand- 
kerchief held to it, and was muffled up in a great coat ; 
and indeed he seemed unfit enough for coming out. 

He apologized for interrupting me. I assured him I 
should have ample time for my letter. *' What a letter !" 
cried he, looking at its size ; ''it is just such a one as I 
should like to receive, and not " 

'^Read," cried I. 

" No, no 1 — ^and not answer !" 

He then sat down, and I saw by his manner he came 
with design to make a sociable visit to me. He was 
serious almost to sadness, but with a gentleness that 
could not but raise in whomsoever he had addressed 
aa implicit sympathy. 

He led almost immediately to those subjects on which 
he loves to dwell-— Death and Immortality, and the 
assured misery of all stations and all seasons in this vain 
and restless world* 

I ventured not to contradict him with my happier sen- 
timents, lest I should awaken some fresh pain. I heard 
him, therefore, in quiet and meditative silence, or made 
but such general answers as could hazard no allusions. 
Yet, should I ever see him in belter spirits, I shall not 
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scruple to dbcuss, io such a mvy as I caD, this pointy and 
to %iudicate as well as I am able my opposite opinion. 

He told me he had heard a fifth week was to be now 
addeil to this excursion, and he confessed a most anxious 
solicitude to be gone before that time. He dropped 
something, unexplained, yet Terj striking; of a peculiar 
wish to be away ere some approaching perkxi. 

I felt his meaning, though I had no key to it ; I felt 
that he coveted to spend in quiet the anniversary of the 
day on which he lost his lady. 

You may believe I could say nothing to it ; the idea 
was too tender for discussion ; nor can I divine whether 
or not he wishes to open more on this subject, or is better 
pleased by my constant silence to his own allusions. I 
know not, indeed, whether he thinks I even understand 
them. 

We then talked over Cheltenham and our way of life, 
and then ran into discourse upon Courts and Court life 
in general. 1 frankly said I liked them not, and that, if 
1 had the direction of any young person's destination, I 
would never nsk them into such a mode of living ; for, 
though vices might be as well avoided there as anywhere, 
and in this Court particularly, there were mischiefs of a 
smaller kind, extremely pernicious to all nobleness of 
character, to which this Court, with all its really bright 
examples, was as liable as any other, — the mischiefs of 
jealousy, narrowness, and selfishness. 

He did not see, he said, when there was a place 
of settled income and appropriated business, why it might 
not be filled both with integrity and content in a Court 
as well as elsewhere. Ambition, the desire of rising, 
those, he said, were the motives to that envy which set 
such little passions in motion. One situation, however, 
there was, he said, which he looked upon as truly 
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dangerous^ and as almost certain to pervert the fairest 
disposition ; it was one in which he would not place 
any person for whom he had the smallest regard, as he 
looked upon it to be the greatest hazard a character 
could run. This was, being Maid of Honour. 

Tuesday, July 22nd. — To-day, at noon, I had a 
surprise with which I was very much pleased. His 
Majesty opened the door of my little parlour^ called 
out, ** Corne^ come in ;" and was followed by Major 
Price. 

He was just arrived from his little farm in Hereford- 
shire, and will stay here some days. It is particularly 
fortunate just now, when another gentleman was really 
required to assist in attendance upon the Royal party. 

Mr. Seward, with a good-humoured note^ sent me the 
Magazine with Baretti's strictures on Mrs. Thrale. 
Good heaven, how abusive ! It can hardly hurt her — 
it is so palpably meant to do it. I could not have 
suspected him, with all his violence, of a bitterness of 
invective so cruel, so ferocious ! 

I well remember his saying to me, when first I saw him 
after the discovery of ' Evelina,' *' I see what is it you can 
do, you little witch — it is, that you can hang us all up for 
laughing-stocks ; but hear me this one thing — don't med- 
dle with me. I see what they are, your powers ; but 
remember, when you provoke an Italian you run a 
dagger into your own breast !" 

I half shuddered at the fearful caution from him, 
because the dagger was a word of unfortunate recollec- 
tion : but, good heaven ! it could only be a half shudder 
when the caution was against an offence I could sooner 
die than commit, and which, I may truly say, if personal 
attack was what he meant, never even in sport entered 
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my mind, and was ever, in earnest, a thing I have held 
in the deepest abhorrence, 

I must do, liowever, tlie justice to his candour to add, 
Aat upon a nearer ncfjuaintance with me, which imme- 
diately followed, he never repeated his admonition; and 
when 'Cecilia' came out, and he hastened to me with 
•very species of extravagant encomium, he never hinted 
*t anj similar idea, and it seemed evident he concluded 
ne, by Ihut time, incapable of meriting such a sus- 
picion; though, to judge by his own conduct, a proceed- 
ing of this sort'may to him appear in a very difFereut light. 
He thinks, at least, a spirit of revenge may aulhorize any 
stlKck, any insult. How unhappy and how strange ! to 
join to ici much real good nature as this man possesses 
when pleased, a disposition so savagely vindictive when 
ofiended. 



Tmuiisdat,Jiily 24th.—" Pray, Miss Burney," cried 
Colonel Gwynn, "do you think Mr. Fairly will ever 
marry again?" 

"I think it very doubtful," I answered, "but I hope 
he will, for, whether he is happy or not in marrying, I 
am sure he will be wretched in singleness; the whole 
torn of his mind is so social aud domestic. He is by no 
means formed for going always abroad for the relief of 
society; lie requires it more at hand."' 

"And what do you think of Miss Fuzilier?" 

"That he is wholly disengaged with her and with 
everybody." 

"Well, I think it will be, for I know they correspond ; 
and what should he correspond with her for else ?" 

"Because, I suppose, he has done it long before 
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this could be suggested as the motive. And^ indeed, the 
very quickness of the report makes me discredit it; *tis so 
utterly impossible for a man whose feelings are so deli- 
cate to have taken any steps towards a second connexion 
at so early a period.'* 

•* Why, I know he's very romantic ; but I should like 
to know your opinion." 

"I have given it you," cried I, *' very exactly." 

Not long after, when all the party was broke up from 
say little parlour^ though not yet set out for Gloucester, 
who should again surprise me by entering but Mr. 
Fairly ! 

I was quite rejoiced by his sight. He was better, 
though not well. His face is almost reduced to its 
natural size. He had a letter for her Majesty from 
Lord Aylesbury^ and had determined to venture bring* 
ing it himself. 

He said he would carry it in to the Queen, and then 
return to my parlour, if I would give him some break- 
fest You may suppose I answered '^ No !" But, after* 
wards, fearing he might be detained and fatigued, he 
asked me to present it for him, and only say he was 
waiting in my room for commands. 

I was forced to say *^ Yes," though I had rather 
not. 

Her Majesty was much surprised to hear he was again 
out so unexpectedly, and asked if he thought of going 
to Gloucester? 

'* No," I said, " I believed he was not equal to that." 

She bid me tell him she would see him before she 
went. 

I returned with this message, and would then have 
ordered him fresh breakfast ; but he declared if I was 
fidgety he should have no comfort, and insisted on my 
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lu talking them over he to!d me he believed them to 
he li^i^mtmi,; - Jiut the woman, ' he said, '* throughout 
Ihe whole correspondence, is too much the superior, 
hhir liu^i^ti the man far behind. She is so collected, so 
iom|io:>i-d, «o conutantly mistress of herself, so un- 
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biassed by her passions, so rational, and so dignified, 
that 1 would even recomniend her as an example to any 
young woman in similar circumstances to follow.*' 

He was summoned to her Majesty, in the dining- 
parlour. But when they were all set out on the Glou- 
cester expedition, he returned to my little parlour, and 
stayed with me a considerable time. 

Grave he came back — grave quite to solemnity, and 
almost wholly immersed in deep and sad reflections. 
He spoke little^ and that little with a voice so melan- 
choly, yet so gentle, that it filled me with commi- 
seration. 

At length, after much silence and many pauses, which 
I never attempted to interrupt or to dissipate, continuing 
my work as if not heeding him, he led himself — dis- 
tantly, yet intelligibly — to open upon the immediate 
state of his mind. 

I now found that the King's staying on at Cheltenham 
a fifth week was scarcely supportable to him ; that the 
16th of next month was the mournful anniversary of his 
loss, and that he had planned to dedicate it in some 
peculiar manner to her memory, with his four children. 
Nothing of this was positively said ; for 

** He feels the chastity of silent woe !" 

But all of it was indubitably comprised in the various 
short but pointed sentences which fell from him. 

" To a certain extent," he said, '^ we can all go, and 
support and sustain ourselves with firmness; but beyond 
it we falter. And where once the mind is made up to 
wait to a certain period for its relief — or, perhaps, I 
should say indulgence — it can bear anything during that 
time of probation without sinking, and without repining; 
but that denied or disappointed, it can bear nothing. 
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Take from it that promised staff— that purposed term 
of ease — aod all is over." 

I was so much affected for him I could scarce forbear 
offering to represent his situation to her Majesty; but 
when I considered that he had access to her at his plea- 
sure^ from his so much higher office, I feared it might 
seem unseasonable and officious, and therefore I was 
deterred. 

He told me he had already, however, gone so far as to 
beg leave to decline being present at the ball, which was 
to be given on the 19th, at Windsor. And, afterwards, 
with a heartfelt sigh, he found, he said, that we were to 
travel on the 16th. 

Well might he sigh ! What a day for him to go through 
such fatigue, such public parade, such requisite and un- 
avoidable exertion ! 

''And to dine/' he added^ ''at Nuneham, all the 
party, at Lord Harcourt's:" and to this, with a yet 
deeper sigh, he acknowledged himself wholly unequal. 

He then walked about the room in total silence for 
some minutes ; after which, repeating that he could not 
go through with it, he uttered almost to himself, " Her 
Majesty must know what the 16th is to me." And then, 
almost immediately, he wished me good morning, and 
went away ; leaving me so much touched by the mourn- 
ful state of his excellent mind, and so gratefully im- 
pressed by the kind confidence he seemed to feel that he 
spoke to a safe and a sympathising well-wisher, that I 
could not, for the whole day through, turn my thoughts 
to any other subject. 

I would I could tell whether it is his wish I should 
openly enter into his affairs and situation, with that frank 
and avowed friendship to which all his conduct seems 
to lead, and which my high opinion of his character 
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disposes me to meet half way ; or whether he is better 
satisfied, and more relieved^ by thus breaking out occa- 
sionally and incidentally into such communication only 
as arises from time to time, from the impulse of the 
moment, with no other stimulus than a general dispo- 
sitioa to think well of the person who hears him. 

This is just the point on which I would wish to 
consult my two beloved friends. I sometimes fear^ by 
my continued silence and backwardness, to seem insen- 
sible — at least insipid; and yet I prefer even that to 
the risk of coming forward^ without a greater certainty 
it might prove to him some consolation. O^ no^ I 
cannot give him that; some relief would be sufficient 
for me. No two casuists in the worlds perhaps, would 
judge so properly in a point of such minute delicacy ; 
but I am so cruelly in arrears in all accounts^ that I shall 
never know your opinions till all occasion for them is 
pastj except the constant pleasure to myself of hearing 
them, and comparing notes. 

I must be guided, meanwhile, as I can, by what strikes 
at the moment. 

Friday, July 25th. — Again, to a very late breakfast 
came Mr. Fairly, which again he made for himself, 
when the rest were dispersed, of all the odd remnants, 
eatable and drinkable. 

He was much better, and less melancholy. He said 
he should be well enough to join the royal party to- 
morrow, who were to dine and spend the whole day at 
Lord Coventry's, at Coombe. 

I had, afterwards, a letter from Mrs. Hawkins, written 
in the name of all the 'Burnean System' in these parts, 
to inquire if I could not join their party, if I accompanied 
the royal group to the Worcester music meeting. I have 
great hope I shall be able to arrange this. 
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In the aflernoon^ while Miss Planta and myself were 
sitting over our dessert, a gentle rap at the parlour-door 
preceded Mr. Fairly. How we both started ! 

He was muffled up in a great coat, and said he came 
quite incog., as he was not well enough to dine anywhere 
but in his private apartment, nor to attend the Royals to 
the walks, whither they go every evening. He had only 
strolled out for a walk by himself. 

I could not persuade him to sit down ; he said he 
must be gone immediately, lest he should be seen, and 
the King, not aware of his unfitness, should order his 
attendance. 

Miss Planta, presently, was obliged to go to the 
Princesses, and wait with them till the promenade took 
place. 

Quietly, then, he drew a chair to the table, and I saw 
he had something to say ; but, after a little general talk 
he rose and was going : when, hearing by the dogs the 
Iloyal Family were just in motion, he pulled oflF his 
great coat and seated himself again. 

And then, he took from his pocket a small volume, 
which he said he had taken this opportunity to bring 
me. 

You will be siire it was the * Original Letters.' 

I took them, and thanked him : he charged me with a 
very grave air to keep them safe, and I put them into 
my work-box — my dear Fredy's work-box — which hcire 
is my universal repository of small goods and chattels, 
and useful past all thanks. 

By the time they were set oflF, however, we were entered 
into conversation, and he said he would venture to stay 
tea ; '* though, as I tell you," he added, " what I do not 
tell every body, I must confess I have upon me some 
certain symptoms that make nie a little suspect these 
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Cheltenham waters are going to bring me to a fit of the 
gout." 

And then he told me that that dreadful disorder had 
been frequently and dangerously in his family^ though 
he had himself never had it but once^ which was after a 
very bad fall from his horse when hunting with the King. 

Miss Planta now joined us« looking not a little sur^ 
prised to find Mr. Fairly still here, and I ordered tea. 

After it was over, she went to take her usual evening 
exercise ; and then Mr. Fairly, pointing to my work-box, 
said. " Shall I read a little to vou ?" 

Certainly, I said, if it would not too much fatigue him ; 
and then, with the greatest pleasure in renewing again a 
mode in which 1 had taken so much delight, 1 got my 
work and gave him his book. 

Unluckily, however, it was the second volume ; the 
first, having read, he had left in town. 

•* It is quite, however," he said, "immaterial whether 
you begin with the first volume or the second ; the story 
is nothing ; the language and the sentiments are all you 
can care for." 

I did not quite agree in this, but would not say so, 
lest he should think of me as Colonel Gywnn does of 
him, ** that I am very romantic ;" which, however, I am 
not, though I never like to anticipate an end ere I know 
a beginning. 

Indeed, he had not praised them too highly, nor raised 
my expectations beyond what could answer them. They 
are full of beauties — moral, elegant, feeling, and rational. 

He seemed most unusually gratified by seeing me so 
much pleased with them. "I am so glad," he cried, 
" you like them, for I thought you would !" But we 
began so late that he could only get through two letters, 
when the time of my retiring arrived. I was sorry also 
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to have him out so late after his long confinement ; but 
he wrapped himself up in his great-coat, and did not 
seem to think he should suffer from it. 

Miss Planta came to my room upstairs^ to inquire 
liow long Mr. Fairly had stayed, and I was quite happy 
to appease her astonishment that he should come without 
Bending in to the King, by assuring her he was only 
nursing for the next day^ when he meant to attend the 
Coombe party. 

I thought it so absolutely right to mention his visit to 
the Queen, lest, hearing of it from the Princesses through 
Miss Planta^ she should wonder yet more, that I put 
aside the disagreeable feel of exciting that wonder my- 
self, and told her he had drank tea here, when I attended 
her at night. 

She seemed much more surprised than pleased, till I 
added that he was preparing and hardening himself for 
the Coombe expedition the next day, and then she was 
quite satisfied. 

Saturday, July 26th. — ^The Royal party were to be 
out the whole day, and I had her Majesty's permission to 

go to the play at night with Miss P and her friends, 

and to introduce Miss Planta to them for the same pur- 
pose. 

The breakfast was at seven o'clock ; we were all up at 
half after five. How sorry was I to see Colonel Gwjdb 
enter alone^ and to hear that Mr. Fairly was again 
illl 

Soon ader the King came into the room and said, 
^* So, no Mr. Fairly again ?" 

'* No, sir ; he 's very bad this morning," 
'' What 's the matter ? His face ?" 
Tt' '*No, sir; he has got the gout. These waters^ he 
thinks^ have brought it on." 
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*' What, in his foot ?" 

*' Yes, sir ; he is quite lame ; his foot is swelled pro* 
digiously." 

** So hi 's quite knocked up ! Can't he come out ? " 

" No, sir ; he 's obliged to order a gouty shoe and stay 
lit borne and nurse." 

The King declared the^^Cheltenham waters were admir- 
able friends to the constitution^ by bringing disorders out 
of the habit. Mr. Fairly, he said, had not been well 
some time, and a smart fit of the gout might set him all 
to rights again. 

Alas, thought I, a smart fit of the gout in a lonely 
lodging at a water-drinking place ! 

They all presently set off; and so fatigued was my 
poor little frame, I was glad to go and lie down ; bnt I 
never can sleep when I try for it in the daytime ; the 
moment I cease all employment, my thoughts take such 
an ascendence over my morphetic faculty, that the attempt 
always ends in a deep and most wakeful meditation. 

About twelve o'clock I was reading in my private loan 
book, when, hearing the step of Miss Flanta on the stairs, 
I put it back in my work-box, and was just taking thence 
some other employment, when her voice struck my ear 
almost in a scream — *' Is it possible ? Mr. Fairly !" 

My own with difficulty refrained echoing it when I 
beard his voice answer her ; and in a few minutes they 
parted, and he rapped at the door and entered my little 
parlour. 

He came in hobbling, leaning on a stick, and with a 
large cloth shoe over one of his feet, which was double 
the size of the other. 

We sat down together, and he soon inquired what I 
had done with his little book. 

I had only, I answered, read two more letters. 
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'' Have you read two T' he cried, in m Toioe rather 
disappointed ; and I foand be was actually come to derote 
the morning, which he knew to be nnappropriated on 
joy part^ to reading it on to me himself. Then he took 
np the book and read on from the fifth letter. But he 
read at first with evident uneasiness, throwing down the 
book at every noise, and stopping to listen at every 
soand. At last he asked me if any body was likdy 
to come ? 

Not a soul, I said, that I knew or expected. 

He laughed a little at his question and apparent 
anxiety ; but with an openness that singularly marks his 
character, he frankly added, ''I must putthe book away, 
pure as it is, if any one comes ; or, without knowing a 
word of the contents, they will run away with the title 
nlone^ exclaiming, ' Mr. Fairly reading love letters to 
Miss Barney !' A fine story that would make !" 

Ton honour^ thought I^ I would not hear such a tale 
for the world. However, he now pursued his reading 
more at his ease. 

I will not tell you what we said of them in talking 
them over. Our praise I have chiefly given— our criti- 
cism must wait till you have read them yourselves. They 
are well worth your seeking. I am greatly mistaken if 
you do not read them with delight. 

In the course of the discussion he glided^ I know not 
how, upon the writings of another person, saying he 
never yet had talked them over with me. 

*'It is much kinder not !" cried I hastily. 

" How much," said be, ^'you must hear of them !" 

*' Too much," cried I, " for I had ever rather not V 

" But here," said he, "now, in this quiet way." 

Very fidgety, as he calls it, I made a search in my 
work'hoXf and spoke of something else. 
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♦* Well, but," cried he, laughing, *'may I find a fault? 
Will you hear a criticism, if nothing of another sort ?" 

I was forced to accede to this. 

He told me, then, there was one thing he wholly dis- 
allowed and wished to dispute, which was, Cecilia's re- 
fusing to be married on account of the anonymous pro- 
hibition to the ceremony. He could not, he said, think 
such an implied distrust of Delvile, after consenting to 
be his^ was fair or generous. 

'< To that," cried I, " I cannot judge what a man may 
think, but I will own it is what most precisely and indu- 
bitably I could not have resisted doing myself. An in- 
terruption so mysterious and so shocking I could never 
have had the courage to pass over." 

This answer rather silenced him from politeness than 
convinced him from reason, for I found he thought the 
woman who had given her promise was already married, 
and ought to run every risk rather than show the smallest 
want of confidence in the man of her choice. 

I could have said more upon the peculiar situation of 
the already reluctant and distressed Cecilia, but I feared 
he might think I defended rather the composition than 
the circumstance ; and to have repaid the frankness of 
his objection by a tenacious justification might have pre- 
vented similar fair dealing from him in future. 

The subject, however, being always embarrassing to 
me except taken en passant, I silenced it away ; for with 
Mr. Fairly, as with every high-bred character, that is a 
method infallible. 

Columb now soon came in to inquire what time I 
should dine, but a ghost could not have made him stare 
more than Mr. Fairly, whose confinement with the gout 
had been spread all over the house by Colonel Gwynn. 
. I ordered an early dinner on account of the play. 
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** Will you invite me," cried Mr. Fairly, laughing, ••to 
dine with you ?*' 

"Oh yes!" I cried, ^^with the greatest pleasure;" and 
he said he would go to his home and drbss^s and return to 

my hour. 

* * * * 

As he was at leisure, I had bespoke the Queen's hair<» 
dresser, on account of the play ; but Miss Planta came 
to inform me that she could not be of that party, as she 
had received a letter from Lady Charlotte Finch, con« 
cerning Princess Mary, that she must stay to deliver 
herself. 

. I told her she would have a bean at dinner. '' Well^'* 
she exclaimed, " 'tis the oddest thing in the world he 
should come so when the King and Queen are away ! 
I am sure, if I was you, I would not mention it" 

"O yes, I shall," cried I; ''I receive no visitors in 
private ; and I am sure if I did, Mr. Fairly is the last 
who would condescend to make one of them." 

Such was my proud, but true speech, for him and for 
myself. 

At dinner we all three upet ; Mr. Fairly in much better 
spirits than I have yet seen him at Cheltenham. He at- 
tacks Miss Planta upon all her little prejudices, and rallies 
her into a defence of them, in a manner so sportive 'tis 
impossible to hurt her^ yet so nearly sarcastic that she is 
frequently perplexed whether to take it in good or ill part. 
But his intentions are so decidedly averse to giving pain, 
that even when she is most alarmed at finding the laugh 
faised against her, some suddenly good-humoured or 
obliging turn sets all to rights, and secures any sting from 
lemaining, even where the bee has been most menacing to 
fix itself. 

I believe Mr. Fairly to possess from nature high ani- 
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mal spirits^ thoagh now curljed by misfortune; and a fine, 
^in of satire^ though constantly kept in order by genuine 
lenevolence. He is still, in mixed company^ gay, shrewd» 
aad arch ; foremost in badinage, and readiest for what-* 
ever may promote general entertainment. But in chosen 
lociety his spirits do not rise above cheerfulness ; he de- 
ights in moral discourse, on grave and instructive ;sub* 
/ects, and though always ready to be led to the politics 
or business of the day, in which he is constantly well 
versed and informing, I never observe him to lead but to 
themes of religion, literature, or moral life. 

When dinner and a very sociable dessert were over, we ' 
proposed going to the King's dining-parlour, while the 
servants removed the things, &c., against tea. But the 
weather was so very fine we were tempted by the open 
door to go out into the air. Miss Planta said she would 
take a walk ; Mr. Fairly could not, but all without was so 
beautiful he would not go into the parlour, and rather 
risked the fatigue of standing, as he leant against the 
porch, to losing the lovely prospect or sweet air. 

And here, for near two hours, on the steps of Fau-^ 
conberg Hall, we remained ; and they were two hours of 
such pure serenity, without and within, as I think, ex- 
cept in Norbury Park, with its loved inhabitants and my 
Susan, I scarce ever remember to have spent. Higher 
gaiety and greater happiness many and many periods of 
my life have at different times afibrded me ; but a tran* 
quillity more perfect has only, I think, been lent to me in 
Norbury Park, where, added to all else that could soothe 
and attract, every affection of my heart could be expanded 
and indulged. 

But what have I to do with a comparison no longer 
cherished but by memory ! 

The time I have mentioned being passed. Miss Plantft 
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Delabeie, the master of the house, aad chief ■■^yiifiiTc 
of Chehenhain, aod bis faimhr. 

We all proceeded to the play-ho^, which is a venr 
pietty little theatre. Mrs. Jordan {dared the '^Coaotrr 
Gifl;' ' moct adminbly : bat the play is so disagreeaUe in 
Its whole plot and tendency^ that all the merit of her per- 
formance was insofficaent to ward off disgnst. My prin- 
cipal end, however^ was wholly answered, in spending 

the evening with my poor M . 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Lady Harcoart is come to take the place of Lady 

Weymouth^ whose waitiDg is over ; aod Lord Harcourt 
will lodge in the town of Cheltenham. We have no 
room here for double accommodations. 

I have had two or three little visits, in my little par- 
lour^ from Lady Weymouth. She is a sensible, plain, 
unaffected woman^ but hard and unpleasant in her man- 
ners^ and so inferior to her charming mother^, the late 
Duchess of Portland^ who was all courtesy and grace 
and dignity in her demeanour^ without a shadow of pride 
or self- importance^ that I cannot see her without surprise 
as well as disappointment. 

Sunday, July 27th. — This morning in my first 
attendance I seized a moment to tell her Majesty of 
yesterday's dinner. ^' So I hear !" she cried ; and I was 
sorry any one had anticipated my information, nor can I 
imagine who it might be. 

'* But pray, ma'am," very gravely, ^^ how did it happen ? 
I understood Mr. Fairly was confined by the gout." 
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*' He grew better, ma'am^ and hoped by exercise to 
prevent a serious fit." 

She said no more, but did not seem pleased. The 
fatigues of a Court attendance are so little compre- 
hended^ that persons known to be able to quit their room 
and their bed are instantly concluded to be qualified for 
all the duties of their office. 

We were again very early, as their Majesties meant 
to go to the cathedral at Gloucester, where the Bishop 
of Gloucester, Dr. Halifax, was to preach to them. But 
I was particularly glad, before our breakfast was over, 
to see Mr. Fairly enter my little parlour. He was 
still in his gouty shoe, and assisted by a stick, but he 
had not suffered from his yesterday's exerlion. He 
was, however, quite unfit for any attendance; but as 
I>ord Salisbury was here, and joined the suite, he was 
the less wanted. 

Before the things were removed a page opened the 
door, and all the Royal Family — King, Queen, and three 
Princesses — came into the room to see Mr. Fairly and 
inquire how he did. 

I hardly know with which of the five he is most in 
favour, or by which most respected, and they all ex- 
pressed their concern for this second attack, in the 
kindest terms. 

The King, however, who has a flow of spirits at this 
time quite unequalled, would fain have turned the whole 
into ridicule, and have persuaded him he was only 
fanciful. 

• ''Fanciful, sir?" he repeated, a little displeased; and 
the good King perceiving it, graciously and good- 
humouredly drew back his words, by saying "Why I 
should wonder indeed if you were to be that !" 

When they all decamped I prepared for church. I 
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had appointed to go with Miss P , and to meet her 
on the road. 

Mr. Fairly said^ if I would give him leave, he would 
stay and write letters in my little parlour. I snpp&d 
him with materials, and emptied my Queen's writmg- 
box for a desk, as we possess nothing here but a low 
dining-table. So away went journals, letters, memoran- 
dums, &c. &c., into the red portfolio given me by my 
dear father. 

As soon as I presented him with this, not at all aware 
of the goods and chattels removed for the occasion, he 
said it was so very comfortable he should now write all 
his letters here, for at his lodgings he had such a miser- 
able low table he had been forced to prop it up by brick* 
bats ! He writes very much, and his first pleasure seems 
receiving and answering his letters. Here it may well 
have such precedence. 

We went on to the churchy which is large and com- 
modious enough. Mr. Boulby, father of Lady Cour- 
town, received us into his daughter's pew. 

« 4(: * 4c « 

Mr. Fairly sealed and made up his dispatches, and 
then said he would stroll a little out to put his foot in 
motion. " And what," he asked, '' shall you do ?" 

I had a great mind to say. Why, stroll with you ; for 
that, I think, was the meaning of his question; but I 
feared it might prevent my being dressed against the 
roturn of the Queen, and I do not think she would have 
thought it an adequate excuse ! 

The Royals came home to an exceeding late dinner. 
The gouty shoe being readily admitted, Mr. Fairly re- 
sumed his seat at the King's table. 

On the walks we met Miss Palmer, Miss Ogle, &C., 
and a multitude of new comers — starers rather — but all 
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perfectly welUbehaved and quiet. The King and Queen 

stopped to speak to Mrs. Granville and Miss P 

very graciously. 

Monday, July 28th. — Miss (9gle acquainted me 
that this was the last day of her remaining at Chelten- 
bam, and I promised to drink tea with her in the after* 
noon ; and the Queen honoured me with a commission 
to bring Mrs. Ogle on the walks, as his Majesty wished 
again to see her. 

Mr. Fairly very slowly amending, came again late 
to breakfast, but was not well enough to ride out with 
the Royal party. He remained some time with me when 
they were gone, but almost entirely silent^ leaving me to 
pursue my work, of which, I assure you, I have plenty, 
while he pursued his reflections. Melancholy ones they 
seemed, and sad the mind whence they flowed. 

It became quite painful to me to refrain from pro- 
posing to assist him, in all that now could alleviate his 
suffering, which was, obtaining him leave of absence 
previous to our general departure ; but the fear of offici- 
ousness forced me to be quiet. 

I recollected some letters I had been shown formerly 
by Mr. Astle, a collector, antiquary, &c., through the 
means of Mrs. Thrale, in which a part of Mr. Fairly'a 
family were much concerned. They were copies, and 
all addressed to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. Some 
were from the Duke of Newcastle, when in the late 
King's ministry; others from Lord Essex and Lord 
Holland; but the chief of the collection were from 
Lord . 

*• Could you allow," I cried, "to be asked anything 
by halves, where previously told that you must make no 
inquiries after the whole ?" 

•* Yes," cried he, a little smiling, " 'tis what I wish." 
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I retailed to faun a cfaaxader circB. la liKae let- 
ters, of the Isie Mr. Pitt, vfakfa, 1 irmnafarr, fiakhed 
arith tfae^e aords. after macfa of prake and macfa of 
censure — ^' He is inflexible, imprKlicable, iaiincibler 

This led to a little talk of fais {noilv, in arfaicfa fae 
named his naother witb tfae most filial remcBoe. He 
told me she had left him her execotor, and that tfaea all 
the letters and iKi[>ers of his father and grandfather aeie 
in hi« (K>ssesi>ion ; but as he conceived they might torn 
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4c 4( # ♦ # 

1 found Mrs. Ogle and her daughters all civility and 
goo<l humour. Poor Mrs. Ogle has lately (by what 
means I do not know) wholly lost her eye-sight; but 
she is |>crfectly resigned to this calamity, and from mo- 
tives just such as suit a Bishop's daughter. AVhen I told 
her who desired her to be on the walks, she was ex- 
tremely gratified. Spotty is a complete rebel, according 
to the principles of her republican father, and protested 
it would only be a folly and fuss to go, for their notice ! 
1'he younger sisters are bred rebels too ; but the thought 
of guiding their mother, when such royal distinction was 
intended her, flattered and fluctuated them. There was 
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another lady with them, who told me that Dr. Warton, of 
Winchester, had desired her to make acquaintance with 
me; but I have forgotten her name, and have no tinje to 
refresh my memory with it. 

To the walks we went, the good and pious Mrs. Ogle 
between her two young daughters, and Spotty and I 
together. Spotty begged me to go to the ball with her, 
but I had neither licence nor inclination. 

The Queen immediately espied Mrs. Ogle, by seeing 
me, as I heard her say to the King ; and they approached 
the spot where we stood, in the most gracious manner. 
The King spoke with such' kindness to Mrs. Ogle, and 
with such great regard of her late father, that the good 
lady was most deeply affected with pleasure. I believe 
they stayed half an hour with her, talking over old scenes 
and circumstances. Spotty kept pulling me all the time, 
to decamp; but I kept "invincible," — not quite like 
Mr. Pitt, yet " invincible." At last the King spoke to 
her: this confused her so much, between the pleasure 
of the notice, and the shame of feeling that pleasure, that 
she knew not what she either did or said, answered every- 
thing wrong, and got out of the line, and stood with her 
back to the Queen, and turned about she knew not why, 
and behaved like one who had lost her wits. 

When they left us, Mrs. Ogle expressed her grateful 
sense of the honour done her, almost with tears ; the two 
young ones said, they had never conceived the King and 
Queen could be such sweet people ; and poor Spotty was 
80 affected and so constrained in denying them praise, 
and persisting that she thought it *' all a bore," that I 
saw the republican heart was gone, though the tongue 
held its ground. 

A second time, after a few more turns, the same gra- 
cious pVLTiy approached, with fresh recollections and 
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fresh questions concerning interesting family matten; 
This was more than coald be withstood; Mrs. O^ 
was almost overpowered by their condescension; the 
young ones protested they should never bear to hear any- 
thing but praise of them all their lives to come ; and poor 
Spotty was quite dumb ! She could not, for shame^ join the 
chorus of praise^ and to resist it she had no longer any 
power. 

We did not, however, stop here ; for still a third time 
they advanced, and another conference ensued^ in wbidi 
Mrs. Ogle's sons were inquired for, and their way of life, 
and designs and characters. 

This ended and completed the whole ; Mrs. Ogle no 
longer restrained the tears of pleasure from flowing ; her 
little daughters declared, aloud, the King and Queen 
were the two most sweet persons in the whole world, aad 
they would say so as long as they lived; and poor 
Spotty, colouring and conscious, said — ^^'But I hope I 
did not behave so bad this time as the first ?" 

Nay, so wholly was she conquered, that, losing her 
stubbornness more and more by reflection, she would not 
let me take leave till she obliged me to promise I would 
either call the next morning, before their departure, or 
write her a little note, to say if they found out or men- 
tioned her ungraciousness. 

I was too well pleased in the convert to refuse her this 
satisfaction ; and so full was her mind of her new loyalty, 
that when she found me st€;ady in declining to go with 
her to the ball, she gave it up herself, and said she would 
go home with her mother and sisters, to talk matters 
over. 

I was very much pleased, indeed, with this whole 
business. 

Tuesday, July 29th. — Our breakfast this morning was 
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again in the origiDal style. Mr. Fairly came at the usual 
hour, eight o'clock, with Colonel Gwynn, and afterwards 
attended his Majesty on horseback. His gout has ended 
without a serious fit; though I am sorry to find he seems 
to think his general health would more have benefited 
by its quitting him less abruptly. 

4c ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wednesday, July 30th. — In the afternoon I went 

again to the play, with Miss P and the Delaberes 

and Granvilles. It was '* Sir Harry Wildair," and Mrs. 
Jordan performed it extremely well, but very little to my 
satisfaction. It is a very disagreeable play, and wholly 
abounding in all that can do violence to innocence and 
morality; but it gave me an evening with that sweet 
young friend, and we neither of us cared much for the 
sUige^ while both had so much to communicate and to 
hear, of nearer interest. 

It was for the benefit of Mrs. Jordan ; and all our 
household had taken tickets, at the request of Mrs. Mil- 
banke, a lady here who patronizes all the players. 

Thursday, July 3 1st. — Mr. Fairly joined Miss 
Plaata and me at tea. '^ And here," cried he, " after all 
the toils and bustle of the day, here we meet, to finish 
with our quiet dish of tea the last, and not, to me, least 
pleasant part of the day's business." 

We talked much upon letter-writing, perfectly agree- 
ing in holding it the first of all enjoyments, in the 
absence of those first in our afiections. He has many 
correspondents, for he has many friends, and loves to 
keep up a constant intercourse with them. 'Tis a rule 
with him to destroy his letters almost as soon as they 
ace answered. Here, certainly, we agreed not so per- 
fectly. 

*^ You do not," cried he, " burn your letters ?" 
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I was too fairly detected for evasion, but I assured 
him i kept none dishonourably — none that I was bid to 
destroy. 

He then ii^d he thonght it a bad and dangerous cus- 
tom to keep them. 

, " But what fortitude," cried I, " does it not require to 
burn them, when they are written by those we wish to 
write them !" 

•' And what," cried he, " is to become of yours, if any 
thing happens ? Think but how they will be seized ; 
everybody will try to get some of them ; what an outcry 
there will be ! Have you seen Miss Burney's letters ? 
Have you got any ? I have a bit ! and I have another ! 
and 1 ! and I ! will be the cry all round." 

No, no ; I assured him I was not quite so inconsiderate 
of consequences. All my papers would fall into the 
hands of one of the most honourable characters in the 
world, though a pretty near relation of mine, — a certain 
sister, in whose discretion and delicacy I had a reliance 
the most perfect ; and I was sure, I said, I might depend 
upon the Queen that they should be safely transmitted 
to her ; I could not, therefore, conceive there could be 
either danger or crime, so situated, in retaining them. 

He did not, however, quite acquit me : his sincerity is 
proof against everything but the fullest conviction ; and 
he told me it was commonly a mere visionary notion, that 
of reading over letters in future times; those times 
brought their own letters and avocations, and all such 
hoards were as generally useless as they were frequently 
hazardous. 

O, could he see my hoards, what a conflagration 
would he make for me! However, he has really, by his 
reasoning, wrought upon m& a resolution to take a 
general review of my manuscript possessions, and to 
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make a few gentle flames^ though not to set fire to the 
whole. 

Miss Planta said the Duke of York was expected the 
pext day. This led to much discourse on the Princes, 
in which Mr. Fairly, with his usual but most uncommon 
openness, protested there was something in the violence 
of their animal spirits that would make him accept no 
post and no pay to live with them. Their very voices, 
he said, had a loudness and force that wore him. 

Immediately after he made a little attack — a gentle 
one, indeed — upon me, for the contrary extreme, of 
hardly speaking, among strangers at least, so as to be 
heard. ^*And why," cried he, '^do you speak so low? 
I used formerly not to catch above a word in a sentence 
from you." 

This is a fault it is high time to conquer ; but — but, 
whenever embarrassment comes voice goes! and what 
can I do? Amend, however, I will, as fast as lean. 
How would Mr. Cambridge have delighted in hearing 
this mentioned to me ! he has so oflen murmured upon 
the subject. 

In talking on about the Princes, he asked me how I 
managed with them. 

Not at all, I said, for since I had resided under the 
Royal roof they were rarely there, and I had merely 
seen them two or three times. 

He congratulated me that I had not been in the family 
in earlier days, when they all lived together; and Miss 
Planta enumerated various of their riots, and the dis- 
tresses and difficulties they caused in the household. 

I was very glad, I said, to be out of the way, though 
I did not doubt but I might have kept clear of them had 
I been even then a resident. 

'' O no, no," cried Mr. Fairly ; " they would have come 

VOL. IV. 'P 
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to yoa> I promise you ; and what could yon have done 
— ^what would have become of you ? — with Prince Wil- 
liam in particular? Do you not think. Miss Planta, the 
Prince of Wales and Prince William would have been 
quite enough for Miss Bumey ? Why she would have 
been quite subdued !'* 

I assured him I had not a fear but I might always 
have avoided them. 

''Impossible! They would have come to your tea- 
room.^* 

''I would have given up tea." 

'* Then they would have followed you — called for you 
— Hient for you — the Prince of Wales would have called 
about him, ' Here ! where's Miss Bumey ?* " 

" O, no, no, no !" cried I ; '< I would have kept 
wholly out of the way, and then they would never have 
thought about me." 

" O, ho !** cried he, laughing, " never think of seeing 
Miss Bumey ! Prince William^ too ! what say you to, 
that. Miss Planta ?" 

She agreed there was no probability of such escape. 
I was only the more glad to have arrived in later 
times. 

Here a page came to call Mr. Fairly to backgammon 
with his Majesty. 

And here ends July, 1788. 
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PART V. 

1788. 

Friday, August 1st. — ^This was a very busy day ; the 
Duke of York was expected, and his fond father had caused 
a portable wooden house to be moved from the farther 
end of Cheltenham Town up to join to Falconberg Hall. 
The task had employed twenty or thirty men almost 
ever since our arrival^ and so laborious^ slow^ difficulty 
and all but impracticable had it proved^that it was barely 
accomplished before it was wanted. There was no rooai> 
however^ in the King's actual dwelling, and he could not 
endure not to accommodate his son immediately next 
himself. 

His joy upon his arrival was such joy as I have only 
seen here when he arrived first from Germany ; I do not 
mean it was equally violent^ or, alas ! equally unmixed^ 
but yet it was next and nearest to that which had been 
most perfect 

Mr. Bunbury attended his Royal Highness. We had 
all dispersed from breakfast, but the King came in, and 
desired me to make him some. Mr. Fairly had brought 
him to my little parlour^ and^ having called Columb^ and 
assisted in arranging a new breakfast, he led us, glad, 
I suppose, of a morning to himself, for his Majesty was 
wholly engrossed by the Duke. 

We talked over his usual theme — plays and players— 
and he languished to go to the theatre and see Mrs. 
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JordaQ. Nor did be languish in vain : his Royal Master, 
the Duke, imbibed his wishes, and conveyed them to 
the King; and no sooner were they known than an 
order was hastily sent to the play-house, to prepare a 
royal box. 

The Queen was so gracious as to order Miss Planta 
and myself to have the same entertainment. We went 
into a box near the stage, which is always appropriated 
for Mr. Delabere, as chief magistrate, whenever he 
chooses to make use of it. 

Very vexatiously, however, my message arrived so 

late, that my dear Miss P and her aunt, &c., were 

out. Mr. Delabere and the sweet little Anne Dewes 
accompanied us to their box. 

The delight of the people that their King and Queen 
should visit this country theatre was the most disinte- 
rested I ever witnessed ; for though they had not even 
a glance of their Royal countenances, they shouted, 
huzzaed, and clapped, for many minutes. The managers 
had prepared the front boxes for their reception, and 
therefore the galleries were over them. They made a 
very full and respectable appearance in this village 
theatre. The King, Queen, Duke of York, and three 
Princesses, were all accommodated with front seats; 
Lord Harcourt stood behind the King, Lady Harcourt 
and Mr. Fairly behind the Queen; Lord and Lady 
Courtown and Lady Pembroke behind the Princesses; 
and, at the back. Colonel Gwynn and Mr. Bunbury ; Mr. 
Boulby and Lady Mary were also in the back group. 

I was somewhat taken up in observing a lady who sat 
opposite to me, Miss W . My Susanna will remem- 
ber that extraordinary young lady at Bath, whose con- 
duct and conversation I have either written or repeated 
to her. 
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Soimth%izn&tn^, however, this Tiolent fatigiie, the 
iJukr fll^eed to attend their Majesties on the Satuiday 
to ilartlcfbury, beyond Worcester, whither they had gra- 
€umu\y engaged themselves to the Bishop of Worcester, 
Dr. llurd. 

When they were gone. Miss Plants and myself, by the 
QiitMu'u direction, went in a chaise to see Tewkesbury. 
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We were carried to several very beautiful points of view, 
all terminating with the noble hills of Malvern; and 
we visited the cathedral, which is very ancient, and con- 
tains many of the unhappy warriors in the battles of the 
Two Roses; — ^Lord Warwick, the Duke of Clarence, 
&c. The pews of this cathedral seem the roost unsafe, 
strange, and irregular that were ever constructed ; they 
are mounted up, story after story, without any order^ now 
large, now small, now projecting out wide^ now almost 
indented in back, nearly to the very roof ofthe building. 
They look as if, ready made, they had been thrown up, 
and stuck wherever they could, entirely by chance. 

We returned home just in time to be hastily dressed 
before the Royals came back. I was a little, however, 
distressed on being told^ as I descended to dinner, that 
Mr. Richard Bumey was in my parlour. The strict dis- 
cipline observed here, in receiving no visits, made this a 
very awkward circumstance, for I as much feared hurting 
him by such a hint, as concurring in an impropriety by 
detaining him. Miss Flanta suffers not a soul to 
approach her to this house ; and Lady Harcourt has 
herself told me she thinks it would be wrong to receive 
even her sisters. Miss Vemons, so much all-together is 
now the house and household ! 

My difficulty was still increased, when, upon entering 
the parlour, I found him in boots, a riding dress, and 
hair wholly without curl or dressing. Innocently, and 
very naturally^ he had called upon me in his travelling 
garb, never suspecting that in visiting me he was at all in 
danger of seeing or being seen by any one else. Had 
that indeed been the case, I should have been very glad 
to see him ; but I knew, now, his appearance must prove 
every way to his disadvantage, and I felt an added 
anxiety to acquaint him with my situation* 
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Miss Plaata looked all amazement; but he was him* 
self all ease aad spiigfady oncoiiscioasness. 

We were obliged to sat down to dinner ; he had dined. 
I was quite in a panic the whole time, lest any of the 
lioyak should come in before I could speak ; but, after 
he hail partaken of our dessert, as much en badinage as I 
could, I asked him if he felt stout enough to meet the 
King ? and then explained to him, as concisely as I had 
power, that I had here no room whatsoever at my own 
(Jieiposal, in such a manner as to enable my having the 
buppiness to receive any of my private friends; evea 

MiiiH P , though known to all the Boyal Family, I 

could never venture to invite, except when they were 
ubrottd : such being, at present, the universal practice and 
forbearance of all the attendants in this tour. 

He heard me with much surprise, and much laughter 
at his own elegant equipment for such encounters as those 
to which he now found himself liable ; but he imme- 
diately proposed decamping, and I could not object. 

Yet, to soften this disagreeable explanation, I kept him 
a few minutes longer, settling concerning our further 
meeting at the concerts at Worcester, and, in this little 
interval, we were startled by a rap at my door. 

He laughed, and started back ; and I, alarmed, also 
retreated. Miss Planta opened the door, and called out 
— -TisMr. Fairly." 

I saw him in amaze at sight of a gentleman ; and he 
was himself immediately retiring, concluding, I suppose, 
that nothing less than business very urgent could have 
induced me to break through rules so rigidly observed by 
himself and all others. I would not, however, let him 
go; but as I continued talking with Richard about the 
music meeting and my cousins, he walked up to the win- 
dow with Miss Planta. 
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I now kept Richard as long as I well could, to help off 
his own embarrassment at this interruption ; at length 
he went. 

Hearing now the barking of the dogs^ I knew the 
Koyals must be going forth to their pi-omenade ; but I 
found Mr. Fairly either did not hear or did not heed 
them ; for^ upon mj having asked some question about 
Hartlebury, he said, "If you'll give me leave, I'll sit 
down and tell you the whole of the expedition." 

He then gave a most interesting narration of the 
excursion of their Majesties, and of their delighted 
reception by the county of Worcester. So immense and 
60 res{)ectful a crowd Mr. Fairly declared he had 
never seen, and confessed he had been extremely affected 
by their loyal joy, though now accustomed to such 
scenes. Their extreme good behaviour had induced 
him, occasionally, to hang a little back from the Royal 
group, in order to satisfy the curiosity he heard them 
expressing, of knowing who was who ; and he declared 
he never saw people so obliged as they all showed them- 
selves, that one of the " uniforms" would come among 
them, to point out one princess from another, and tell 
the names of the whole party. 

While I expected him every moment to recollect him- 
self, and hasten to the walks, he quietly said, *^They are 
all gone but me. I shall venture, to-night, to shirk ; — 
though the King will soon miss me. But what will 
follow ? He will say — ' Fairly is tired ! How shabby f 
Well ! let him say so ; I am tired !" 

Miss Planta went off, soon after, to her walk. 

He then said, " Have you done with my little 
book?" 

" O yes !" I cried, '^ and this morning I have sent home 
the map of Gloucester you were so good as to send us« 
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Though, I believe^ I have kept both so long, you will not 
again be in any haste to lend me either a map of the land, 
or a poem of the sea V 

I then gave him back the ^Shipwreck.' 

''Shall I tell you," cried I, "a design I have been 
forming upon you ?" 

'* A design upon me ?" 

" Yes ; and I may as well own it, for I shall be quite 
as near success as if I disguise it." 

I then went to my little drawer and took out ' Akenside.* 

'' Here/' I cried, ** I intended to have had thb fall in 
your way, by pure accident^ on the evening you were 
called to the conjurer^ and I have planned the same in* 
genious project every evening since^ but it has never 
taken, and so now I produce it fairly !" 

That/' cried he^ taking it, with a very pleased smile, 

is the only way in all things !" 

He then began reading • The Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation,' and I took some work^ for which I was much in 
haste^ and my imagination was amply gratified. 

How sweet a poem, in parts, it is! I rejoiced never 
to have read it sooner, unless, indeed, I had read it with 
my Susan or Fredy. But anything highly beautiful I 
have almost an aversion to reading alone. 

He only looked out for favourite passages, as he has 
the poem almost by heart, and he read them with a feel- 
ing and energy that showed his whole soul penetrated 
with their force and merit. 

After the first hour, however, he grew uneasy ; he asked 
me when I expected the King and Queen from their walk, 
and whether they were likely to come into my room ? 

''All/' I said, "was uncertain/' 

" Can nobody," he cried, ^* let you know when they 
are coming?" 
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" Nobody," I answered, *' would know till they were 
actually arrived." 

^' But," cried he, *' can you not bid somebody watch ?" 

'Twas rather an awkward commission, but 1 felt it 
would be an awkwardness still less pleasant to me to 
decline it, and therefore 1 called Columb, and desired he 
would let me know when the Queen returned. 

He was then easier, and laughed a little, while he ex-, 
plained himself, '^ Should they come in and find me 
reading here before I could put away my book, they 
would say we were two blue stockings !" 

I am always ready enough to enter into any caution to 
save that pedantic charge, and therefore we were per- 
fectly agreed. And perhaps he was a little the more 
anxious not to be surprised to-night, lest his being too 
tired for walking should be imputed to his literary pre- 
ference of reading to a blue. 

At tea Miss Planta again joined us, and instantly 
behind him went the book. He was very right; for 
nobody would have thought it more odd — or more blue. 

Daring this repast they returned home, but all went 
straight upstairs, the Duke wholly occupying the King ; 
and Mr. Bunbury went to the play. When Miss Planta, 
therefore, took her evening stroll, ' Akenside' again came 
forth, and with more security, 

** There is one ode here," he cried, '' that I wish to 
read to you, and now I think I can." 

I told him I did not in general like Akenside's odes, 
at least what 1 had chanced to read, for 1 thought they 
were too inflated, and filled with " liberty cant." *^ But 
this, however," cried he, ^* I must read to you, it is so 
pretty, though it is upon love !" 

"Ds addressed to Olympia : I dare say my dearest 
Fredy recollects it. It is, indeed, most feelingly wdttft\i\ 
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hot ve !uui ciil^ 2cc dtrciush die first stanza when the 
ficor icdiies^lj cceneii. and enner ilr. Banbury. 

Abtr all the ppfgaiircna taken, to have him thos 
appear ar the Tery ^rcnc mcmentl Vexed as I was, I 
could roLl^ cave lass^^ed ; bai ^Ir. Fairlv was ill dis- 
pc8*cxi to take ii so ziernlj. He started, threw the bodt 
forcibly behind hrr^ and instantly cook up hia hat, as if 
decampicg. 

I really beiLeve he was afraid Mr. Bonburj would 
cahcauire us I -* The sendmental readers !" or wkt 
would he have called cs ? 

Luckily this confusion passed imnaciced. Mr. Ban* 
hary had run away from the play to see after the horses, 
dec. for his Duke, and was fearful of coming too late. 
Plays and players now took ap all the disconrset with 

3Iiss W , till the Doke was ready to go. 

They then left me together, Mr. Fairly smiling droUy 
enough in departing^ and lookiog at ' Akenside* with a 
ver\' arch shrug, as who should say '" What a scrape you 
had nearly drawn me into, Mr. Akenside !** 

Sunday, August 3rd. — This morning I was so 
violently oppressed by a cold, which turns out to be the 
influenza, it was with the utmost difficulty I could dress 
myself. I did indeed now want some assistant most 
wofullv. 

The Princess Royal has already been some days dis- 
turbed with this influenza. WTien the Queen perceived 
it in me she told his Majesty^ who came into the room 
just as she was going to breakfast Without making 
any answer, he himself went immediately to call Mr. 
Clerks the apothecary, who was then with the Princess 
Royal. 

" Now, Mr. Clerk," cried he, '' here's another patient 
for you." 
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Mr. Clerk, a modesty sensible man^ concluded, by the 
King himself having called him^ that it was the Queen 
he had now to attend, and he stood bowing profoundly 
before her; but soon observing she did not notice him, 
he turned in some confusion to the Princess Augusta, 
who was now in the group. 

*' No, no ! it's not me, Mr. Clerk, thank God !" cried 
the gay Princess Augusta. 

Still more confused, the poor man advanced to Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. 

*' No, no ; it's not her !" cried the King. 

I had held back, having scarce power to open my 
eyes, from a vehement head-ache, and not, indeed, wish- 
ing to go through my examination till there were fewer 
witnesses. But his Majesty now drew me out : " Here, 
Mr. Clerk," he cried, '' this is your new patient 1" 

He then came bowing up to me, the King standing 
close by, and the rest pretty near. 

*^ You — ^you are not well, ma'am ?" he cried in the 
greatest embarrassment. 

'^ No, sir, not quite," I answered in ditto. 

" O, Mr. Clerk will cure you !" cried the King. 

•'Are — ^are you feverish, ma'am ?" 

'• Yes, sir, a little." 

" I — I will send you a saline draught, ma'd,m." 

*' If you please." 

And then he bowed and decamped. 

Did you ever hear a more perfectly satisfactory ex- 
amination? The poor modest man was overpowered 
by such Royal listeners and spectators, and I could not 
possibly relieve him, for I was little better myself. 

I went down to breakfast, but was so exceedingly 
oppressed I could not hold up my head ; and as soon as 
I could escape I went to my own room, and laid down 
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till my noon attendance, which I performed with so much 
difficulty I was obliged to return to the same indulgence 
the moment I was at liberty. 



Down at last I went, slow and wrapped up. I found 
Mr. Fairly alone in the parlour, reading letters with 
such intentness that he did not raise his head^ and with 
an air of the deepest dejection. 

I remained wholly unnoticed a condderable time ; but 
at last he looked up^ and with some surprise, but a voice 
of extreme sadness^ he said ^^Is that Miss Bumey? I 
thought it had been Miss Planta." 

I begged him to read on, and not mind me ; and I 
called for tea. 

When we had done tea, ^^ See, ma'am," he cried, ''I 
have brought you Carr ; and here is a sermon upon the 
text I mean, when I preach, to choose : — * Keep inno- 
cency, and take heed to the thing that is right; for that 
will bring a man peace at the last.' " 

Sincerely I commended his choice; and we had a 
most solemn discussion of happiness, not such as coin- 
cides with gaiety here, but hope of salvation hereafter. 
His mind has so religious a propensity, that it seems to 
me, whenever he leaves it to its natural bent, to incline 
immediately and instinctively to subjects of that holy 
nature. 

Humility, he said, in conclusion, humility was all in 
all for tranquillity of mind ; with that, little was expected 
and much was borne, and the smallest good was a call 
for gratitude and content. 

How could this man be a soldier ? Might one not 
think he was bred in the cloisters ? 

*^ WcUj" cried he, again taking up the volume of Carr> 
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*' I will just sit and read this sennon, and then quietly go 
home.'' 

He did so^ feelingly, forcibly, solemnly ; it is an ex- 
cellent sermon ; yet so read — ^he so sad, and myself so ill 
— ^it was almost, too much for me, and I had some diffi- 
culty to behave with proper propriety. 

To him subjects of this sort, ill or well, bring nothings I 
believe, but strength as well as comfort. The voice of 
dejection with which he began changed to one of firm- 
ness ere he had read three pages. 

Something he saw of unusual sinking, notwithstanding 
what I hid ; and^ with a very kind concern^ when he had 
finished the sermon, he said, '* Is there anything upon 
your spirits?' 

" No/' I assured him, '' but I was not well ; and mind 
and body seemed to go together sometimes^ when they 
did not" 

** But they do go together," cried he, '' and will." 

However, he took no further notice : he is like me, 
for myseify in that — ^that whatever he thinks only bodily 
is little worth attention ; and I did not care to risk ex- 
plaining to his strong and virtuous mind the many fears 
and mixed sensations of mine, when brought to a close 
disquisition of awaiting eternity. 

I never^ but with Mrs. Delany and Dr. Johnson, have 
entered so fully and so frequently upon this awful sub- 
ject as with Mr. Fairly. My dear and most revered 
Mrs. Delany dwelt upon it continually, with joy, and 
pure> yet humble hope. My ever-honoured Dr. Johnson 
recurred to it perpetually, with a veneration compounded 
of diffidence and terror, and an incessant, yet unavailing 
plan, of amending all errors, and rising into perfection. 
Mr. Fairly teans upon it as the staff of his strength — the 
trust, the hope, the rest of his soul — too big for satis- 
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faction in aught this world has given, or cao leaeive fer 
him. 

He did not, however, ''go quietly home" when he hid 
finished the sermon ; on the contrary, he revived in his 
spirits, and animated in his discourse^ and stayed on. 

In speaking oF the King he suddenly recollected some 
very fine lines of Churchill, made on his accession to the 
throne. I wish I could transcribe them, they are so 
applicable to that good king, from that moment of pro- 
ihise to the present of performance. But I know not in 
what part of Churchill's works they may be found. 

Finding me unacquainted with his poems he then re- 
peated several passages, all admirably chosen ; but among 
them his memory called forth some that were written 

upon Lord H , which were of the bitterest severity I 

ever heard : — ^whether deserved or not, Heaven knows; 
but Mr. Fairly said he would repeat them, for the merit 
of the composition. There was no examining his opinion 
of their veracity, and he made no comments ; but this 

Lord H , was the famous man so often in the House 

of Commons accused of expending, or retaining, unac- 
counted millions ! 

Having run through all he could immediately recollect, 
he said, with a very droll smile, *' Come, now I'll finish 
our ode," and went to my drawer for * Akenside.' 

His fears of surprise, however, again came upon him 
so strongly while reading it, that he flung away the book 
in the utmost commotion at every sound, lest any one 
was entering, always saying in excuse, " We must not be 
called two blue stockings ;" and, " They are so glad to 
laugh ; the world is so always on the watch for ridicule." 

♦ « ^t 3|( « # 

I know not by what means, but after this we talked 
over Mr. Hastings' trial. I find he is very much ac- 
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^oainted with Mr. Wyndham, and I surprised him not a 
little, I saw, by what I told him of part of my confer*' 
eoces with that gentleman. 

This matter having led us from our serious subjects, 
he took up ' Akenside' once more, and read to me the 
first book throughout. What a very, very charming 
{K>em is the ^ Pleasures of the Imagination 1' He stayed 
to the last moment, and left me all the better for the time 
he thus rescued from feverish lassitude and sufieriug. 

Tuesday, August 5th.— -This morning at breakfast I 
was much vexed to bear Mr. Fairly, during the whole 
repast, speaking with that unguarded openness which 
requires the most perfect understanding of his character, 
before one who heard all with a literal acceptation, and 
concluded him next to a rebel, though he is, perhaps, 
one of the most zealously devoted of rational subjects. 
But neither his zeal nor his devotion biiud him ; nor do 
I think they ever could to any object under heaven, — so 
dear seems his perception of good and ill, so unbiassed 
his mind by either partiality or prejudice. 

He sat with us some minutes^ giving an account of the 
route we were to take, and what was worth our looking 
for, and various other useful, though local matters. We 
were to travel in the evening on account of the heat ; we 
should pass through much beautiful scenery, and there 
were some parts for which he bid us look, in which he 
desired us *' not to let a blade of grass pass unnoticed.'' 

Miss Planta and I followed, as usual, in the last royal 
coach, tbe two wardrobe-women joining us. 

The journey to Worcester was very pleasant, and the 
country through which we passed extremely luxuriant 
and pretty. We did not go in by the Barborne road ; 
but all the road, and all avenues leading to it, were 
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and Grwynn, are all lodged in the town. Lord Coventry, 
as Recorder of Worcester, is here to receive the King^ 
and Lord Oxford is come as Lord in Waiting. 

My bed-room is pleasant^ with a view of the distant 
country and the Severn beneath it; but it is through 
that of the Princess Royal ; which is an inconvenience 
her Rojal Highness submits to with a grace that would 
make me ashamed to call it one to myself. The parlour 
for our eating is large and dark^ and old-fashioned. I 
made tea in it to-night for Lord Courtown and the two 
Colonels^ and Miss PIanta» and was so much the better 
for my journey, that I felt the influenza nearly con- 
quered. 

Wednesday, August 6th. — ^I had the pleasure to 
arrange going to the music meeting with my own family. 
Notes were immediately interchanged from and to Bar- 
bcmie Lodge, and the Queen was very well pleased that 
I should have this opportunity of joining ray friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins and Betsy called for me at the 
Bishop's. 

I was heartily glad to see Betsy and Mrs. Hawkins ; I 
introduced Miss Planta to them, who was of our party. 
We sat in what are called the Stewards' places, imme- 
diately under their Majesties. The performance was very 
long, and tolerably tedious, consisting of Handel's gravest 
pieces and fullest choruses, and concluding with a ser« 
mon concerning the institution of the charity, preached 
by Dr. Langhorne. I was, however, so glad to be with 
my cousins, that the morning was very comfortable and 
pleasant to me. Richard and James joined us occa- 
sioDally ; the rest of the family are at Shrewsbury. 

It was over very late, and we then went about the 
church, to see King John's tomb, &c. They were very 
earnest with me to go to Barborne ; but it was impossible. 

^1 
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I promised, however, to accompany them to the concert 
at night, and be of their party to all the morning meet« 
ings at the cathedral. 

My parlour at the Bishop's afforded me a good deal of 
entertainment, from observing the prodigious concourse 
of people from all the tops of houses^ and looking over 
the walls to watch his Majesty' sentrance into the court* 
yard. Poor Lord Courtown, on account of his star, wa< 
continually taken for the King, and received so many 
huzzas and shouts, that he hardly dared show himself 
except when in attendance. 

I was looking at the window after dinner when his. 
Lordship was forced to come out with the other gen- 
tlemen, to wait for the King, whom they were all going 
to attend to the china and other manufactories. Mr. 
Fairly saw me, and instantly came up to the window, to 
inquire how I did, and what was become of my influ- 
enza ? The rest followed, and among them Lord Oxford, 
and they all stayed, chatting upon Worcester, 8cc., till 
his Majesty appeared. The Queen then came also to 
peep in and see how I was accommodated. The perfect 
good humour and graciousness of all the Royal Family in 
these excursions there is no describing. The Princess 
Royal regularly, during this Worcester visit, parted the 
orgeat given her for her own influenza, and with her 
own fair hands placed half of it by my bedside, where I 
always found it at night. Could anything be more 
sweetly condescending? 

My cousins called in the evening, and we accom- 
panied them to the concert, where I was much more 
pleased than in the morning, but obliged to come away 
at the end of the first act, as it was already ten o'clock; 
80 late did they begin the performance. 

When we came home I found my parlour filled with 
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the gentlemen ; the crowd had pressed so hard upon the 
Royal Family in their walk to the manufactories, that 
they had been obliged to order carriages and return 
home. It was merely eagerness to see them, for all was 
perfectly civil and loyaL 

. Thursday, August 7th. — ^This afternoon I could 
have contrived to go to Barborne Lodge, as all the party 
attended their Majesties in an expedition to see sights ; 
but my cousins themselves were at the concert, and I 
would not keep them away» 

Poor Lady Harcourt had now the influenza with great 
severity, and was confined to the house, and till the even- 
ing, to her room, which was immediately within my 
parlour. When she found all were out except myself, (for 
even Miss Planta was gone off shopping and walking,) 
she sent to propose spending the evening with me. I 
could not but accept the honour, and she came, muffled 
up in cloaks and night-caps, and stayed with me, 
tete-a-iete, three hours — that is, till I was summoned to 
the Queen. 

We talked over Mr. Mason^ Mrs. Montagu^ and Mn 
Walpole, all of whom she happened to know had ad* 
tnitted me of their acquaintance. She was very courteous 
indeed, but the native stiffness of her character and de^ 
portment never wears away, and its effect upon me was, 
1 am afraid, sympathetic. How long may a tete-a-tete 
seem, and how short ! Time never goes so quick or sQ 
slow as in such duettos. 

I had several little conferences with the Bishop of 
Worcester in the course of the day, which were extremely 
pleasant to me. He made me sundry little visits, while 
in waiting at different times for their Majesties. 

Friday, August 8th. — ^The Recorder of Worcester, 
Lord Coventry, and the Mayor and Aldermen^ &c«. 
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arrived early this morning to condnct the King to the 
Town Hall, which he had settled to see. His Majesty 
came to the Queen while I was with her^ to desire her to 
look at the procession from the window. She graciously 
bid me look also ; and the King proposed bringing in 
Mr. Fairly, who had, I believe^ some business with her. 
He came to my window to look on ; and when the pro- 
cession was passed I left the room and went down to fl 
cold breakfast^ Miss Planta having had hers ; for we were 
here in more confusion as to meals, times, dressings, and 

meetings^ than anywhere. 

♦ ♦♦#•♦ 

My cousins came at the usual timei and we all went 
again to the cathedral. Mara sung very finely, but she 
is not a favourite singer of my heart's ; I had not^ there* 
fbre^ any very exquisite delight, for I am sure there was 
no other chance for it. 

In the evening the Royal Family determined to gratify 
the Worcester City by appearing at the concert. We 
were all to attend it also, and obliged to make up caps, 
forsooth, on the occasion, there having yet been none 
that required any dress without a hat. 

Of course I went with my cousins. Miss Planta 
joined a lady of her acquaintance, Mrs. Fountain. 

The box for the Royals was prepared upstairs, and 
made very handsome ; but there was no sort of resting- 
place considered for their attendants, who were forced to 
stand perpendicular the whole time. 

Mrs. Hawkins; Betsy, and myself, had places imme- 
diately behind the royal box. The King, Queen, and 
Princesses had very handsome large chairs; their poor 
standing attendants were Lady Harcourt, Lord Oxford, 
Mr. Fairly, and the two Colonels to fill up; for in form 
and order the Equerries are never admitted into the 
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Soyal box, but in the country this etiquette is caat 
Wide, Lord Oxford is in waiting as Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. 

. I was so near them as occasionally to speak with them 
aUy and even to receive from Colonel Goldsworthy one 
of the royal books of the words of the concert 

Foot Lady Harcourt was so weakened by her infln* 
enxa that she was ready to drop, and after the first act 
waa forced to entreat permission to resign her place to 
Lady Pembroke, who was in the gallery, and^ being ano- 
ther Lady of the Bedchamber, was equally proper for it» 

The concert was very Handelian, though not exclu- 
sively. 

Saturday^ August 9th. — Her Majesty this morning 
a little surprised me by gravely asking me what were Mn 
Fairly's designs with regard to his going away? I 
could not tell her I did not know what I was really 
acquainted with ; yet I feared it might seem odd to her 
that I should be better informed than herself^ and it was 
truly unpleasant to m« to relate anything he had told me 
without his leave. Her question, therefore, gave mye 
a painful sensation; but it was spoken with an air so 
■troogly denoting a belief that I had power to answer it^ 
that I felt no choice in making a plain reply. Simply, 
then^ ** I understand, ma^am," I said, ^' that he means to 
go to-morrow morning early.'' 

'* Will he stay on to-night, then, at Worcester?" 
. <« N — o, ma^am, 1 believe not.** 

*' I thought he meant to leave us to-day ? He said so.'* 

" He — intended it, ma'am, — he would else not have 
said it." 

*' I know I understood so, though he has not spoke to 
me of his designs this great while." 
. I saw an air bordering upon displeasure as this was 
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said ; and how sony I felt I — and how ashamed of being 
concluded the person better informed ! Yet^ as he had 
really related to me his plan, and I knew it to be what 
be had thought most respectful to herself, I concluded it 
best, thus catechised, to speak it all, and therefore, after 
some hesitation uninterrupted by her, I said, ^^ 1 believe, 
ma'am, Mr. Fairly had intended fully to begin his jour- 
ney to-day, but, as your Majesty is to go to the play to- 
night, he thinks it his duty to defer setting out till to- 
morrow, that he may have the honour to attend yonr 
Majesty as usual.*' 

This, which was the exact trutli, evidently pleased her. 

Here the inquiry dropped ; but I was very uneasy to 

relate it to Mr. Fairly, that the sacrifice I knew he meant 

to make of another day might not lose all its grace by 

wanting to be properly revealed. 

* * * ^ 41 * 

Our journey back to Cheltenham was much more 
quiet than it had been to Worcester, for the royal party 
took another route to see Malvern Hills, and we went 
straight forward. 

Miss Planta having now caught the influenza, suffered 
very much all the way, and I persuaded her immediately 
to lie down when we got to Falconberg Hall. She 
could not come down to dinner, which I had alone. 
The Princess Elizabeth came to me after it, with her 
Majesty's permission that I might go to the play with 
my usual party ; but I declined it, that I might make 
some lea for poor Miss Planta, as she had no maid, nor 
any creature to help her. The Princess told me they 
were all going first upon the walks, to promener till the 
play time. 

I sat down to make my solitary tea, and had just sent 
up a basin to Miss Planta, when, to my equal surprise 
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aod pleasure^ Mr. Fairly entered the room. ^' I come 
nbW be said, '^ to take my leave." 

They were all, he added, gone to the walks, whither 
be must in a few minutes follow them, and thence attend 
to the play, and the next morning, by five o*clock, be 
ready for his postchaise. 

Seeing me^ however^ already making tea, with his 
usual and invariable sociability he said he would ven- 
ture to stay and partake, though he was only come, he 
gravely repeated, to take his leave. 

** And I must not say,*' cried I, •* that I am sorry you 
are going, because I know so well you wish to be gone 
that it makes me wish it for you myself." 

** No," answered he, *^ you must not be sorry ; when 
our friends are going to any joy we must think of them> 
and be glad to part with them." 

Readily entering into the same tone, with similar 
plainness of truth I answered, '^ No, I will not be sorry 
you go, though miss you at Cheltenham I certainly 
must." 

"Yes," was his unreserved assent, *^ you will miss me 
here, because I have spent my evenings with you; but 
you will not long remain at Cheltenham." 

Oime I thought I, you little think how much worse will 
be the quitting it. He Owned that the bustle and fatigue 
of this life were too much both for his health and his 
spirits. 

I told him I wished it might be a gratification to him> 
in his toils, to hear how the Queen always spoke of 
him ; with what evident and constant complacency and 
distinction.. **And you may credit her sincerity," I 
added, *' since it is to so little a person as me she does 
this, and when no one else is present." 
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\ 



t 



N^»c '. »• N'l :■ ,• J■,•cr7?^^het:d his conclusion ; but 
i **.i* I xo • /. <i: N^fo: I cculvi not probe, for various 
»va .v»i»x. lv'>i --o^, "x- ^"'5 £::p?:her rather obscure. 

llx- \ '. " \i .V. i.; -:• : .vc\ .1 ..: :hen told me of a ser- 
»uon No hcu: rvAr.: y:¥;ich«?\; sczie months ago, sensibly 
ttv ^^l*Ml^u;;l^•J; :ho :.*:;;'. v.»:v.:y ar.l insufficiency, even for 
iNi» \\\y\U\. o( a!l oi:r bosc arFeciions, and proving their 
iu!lilMh(\ tivMii our tuo^it ir.t'.rra hiiraanilv. 

M\ *oiu'iiriviu-o iHd not here continue : I cannot hold 
ilu.. (liu-triiu* to be right, and I am most sure it is not 
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desirable. Oar best affections, I must and do believe, 
were given us for the best purposes, for every stimulation 
to good, and every solace in evil. 

But this was not a time for argument. I said nothing, 
while he, melancholy and moralizing, continued in this 
style as long as be could venture to stay. 

He then rose and took his hat» saying, ''Well, so 
much for the day ; what may come to-morrow I know 
Bot; but, be it what it may, I stand prepared." 

I hoped, I told him, that his little snowball would be 
all be oottkl wish it^ and I was heartily glad he would so 
Boon collect it. 

*' We will say," cried he, '' nothing of any regrets," 
and bowed, and was hastening off. 

The "we," however, had an openness and simplicity 
that drew^from me an equally open and simple reply. 
** No," I cried, ** but I will say— for that you will have 
pleasure in hearing — that you have lightened my time 
here in a manner that no one else could have done, of 
this party." 

To be sure this was rather a circumscribed compli« 
ment, those he left considered ; but it was strict and 
exact tnith, and therefore like his own dealing. 

He said not a word of answer^ but bowed, and went 
away, leaving me firmly impressed with a belief that 
I shall find in him a true, an honourable, and even an 
affectionate friend, for life. 

Soon after I went up to poor Miss Planta, and sat 
with her great part of the evening ; and the rest was 
passed in a visit from Lady Harcourt, who had not been 
well enough for the play. 

Sunday, Aug. 10th. — Major Price was of the break- 
fast party this morning, to my great contentment. I 
heartily wish he was again in the King's household, he is 
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SO truly attached to his Majesty^ and he so earnestly 
himself wishes for a restoration, not to the Equerryshipy 
which is too laborious an office, but to any attendance 
upon the King's person of less fatigue. 

He opened to me very much upon his situation and 
wishes. He has settled himself in a small farm near the 
house of his eldest brother, but I could see too plainly 
be has not found there the contentment that satisfies 
him. He sighs for society ; he owns books are insuf- 
ficient for everything, and his evenings begin already to 
grow wearisome. He does not wish it to be talked of 
publicly^ but he is solicitous to return to the King, in any 
place attached to his person, of but mild duty. Not 
only the King, he said, he loved, but all his society, and 
the way of life in general ; and he had no tie whatsoever 
to Herefordshire that would make him hesitate a 
moment in quitting it, if any other place could be made 
adequate to his fortune. His income was quite too 
small for any absence from his home of more than a 
few weeks, in its present plight ; and therefore it could 
alone be by some post under government that he must 
flatter himself with ever returning to the scenes he had 
left. 

How rarely does a plan of retirement answer the 
expectations upon which it is raised ! He fears having 
this suspected, and therefore keeps the matter to him- 
self; but I believe he so much opened it to me, in the 
hope I might have an opportunity to make it known 
where it might be efficacious ; for he told me, at the same 
time, he apprehended his Majesty had a notion his fond- 
ness for Herefordshire, not his inability to continue 
Equerry, had occasioned his resignation. 

I shall certainly make it my business to hint this to 
the Queen. So faithful and attached a servant ought 
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not to be thrown aside, and, after nine years service, left 
unrewarded, and seem considered as if superannuated. 

When I came from her Majesty, just before she went 
down to dinner, I was met by a servant who delivered me 
a letter, which he told me was just come by express. I 
took it in some alarm, fearing that ill news alone could 
bring it by such haste, but, before I could open it, he 
said, '^ 'Tis from Mr. Fairly, ma'am.'* 

I hastened to read, and will now copy it :— 



4( 



Miss Bumey, Fdlconberg HalL 



«'Northleacb, Aug. 10th, 1788. 

^* Her Majesty may possibly not have heard that Mr. 
lildmund Waller died on Thursday night. He was 
Master of St. Catherine's, which is in her Majesty's gift. 
It may be useful to her to have this early intelligence of 
this circumstance, and you will have the goodness to 
mention it to her. Mr. W. was at a house upon his 
own estate within a mile and a-half of this place. Very 
truly and sincerely yours, 

''S. Fairly." 

How to communicate this news, however, was a real 
distress to me. I know her Majesty is rather scrupulous 
that all messages immediately to herself should be con- 
veyed by the highest channels, and I feared she would 
think this ought to have been sent through her Lady 
then in waiting, Lady Harcourt. Mr. Fairly, too, how- 
ever superior to such small matters for himself, is most 
punctiliously attentive to them for her. I could attribute 
this only to haste. But my difficulty was not alone to 
have received the intelligence— the conclusion of the note 
I was sure would surprise her. The rest, as a message 
to herself, being without any beginning, would not strike 
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htif ; but the words '* very 

out with liuch an abrupt plainooB, wmA i» 

knows not with what iotimacjr of iiduuMUAC 

hvttd tuf(;ether no much duriog this heA iwofth, I Ui 

iiuitti UMhuitted to show them. 

Whiiti wavering how to manage, a fat— AhIhbm 
liUnre MrtiintHl to come in to mj reSief; tfae Pnaoes 
ISIi/iibelh ran up hastily to her room, whidi impust opfo- 
liitti (o iiiiue« before she followed the Qaeca dowa to 
ttiuner i 1 n«w iifter her, and told her I had joil beaidof 
i\w (lnuth of Mr. Waller^ the master of St. Cadieriiie's, 
uuil I bc^g|*f (1 her to communicate it to her Majerty. 

Nbd uiulerluok it, witli her usual leadioeas to oblige, 
Hud I wtttt (|uit0 dtilighted to have beea so ^eedj without 
|tnjiliu'ing my woi^t which I determined now not even to 
iiiautiiMi uulrtiH called upon, and even then not to pio- 
i\\\cti \ fur UDW, lis I should not have the first tdfing, it 
uiiglit tjubily lie evuded by not having it in my pocket 

'I'be niouitht, huwever, that the dinner was over, Prin- 
i'tittti Mli/ubeih camo to uiunmon me to the Queen. This 
\>uiii vtiry unt^xpected^ us 1 thought I should not see her 
till nif'ht ; but i lockod up my note and followed. 

She WHH uuly with the Princesses. I found the place 
was of importance, by the interest she took about it 
She uttked me several questions relative to Mr. WaUer. 
1 answered her all I could collect from my note, for 
further never did 1 hear ; but the moment I was obliged 
to stop she said, ** Pray have you known him long ?" 

•' I never knew him at all, ma am.'* 

"No? Why, then, how came you to receive the 
news about his death ?'* 

Was not this agreeable? I was forced to say, ''I 
heard of it only from Mr. Fairly, ma*am." 

Nothing could exceed the surprise with which she now 
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Med up her ejes to look at me. " From Mr. Fairly ? — 
Why did he not tea it me ?" 

Of worse and worse ! I was now compelled to answer, 
*^ He did not know it when he was here, ma'am ; he heard 
it at Northleach^ and, thinking it might be of use to your 
Majesty to have the account immediately, he sent it over 
eji^ress." 

A dead silence ao uncomfortable ensued, that I thought 
it best presently to go on further, though unasked. 

^' Mr. Fairly, ma'am, wrote the news to me, on such 
small paper, and in such haste, that it is hardly fit to be 
shown to your Majesty ; but I have the note upstairs." 

No answer; again all silent; and then Princess 
Augusta said, " Manunai Miss Burney says she has the 
note upstairs." 

'* If your Majesty pleases to see it"— • 

She looked up again, much more pleasantly, and said, 
*'l shall be glad to see it," with a Uttle bow. 

Out I went for it, half regretting I had not burned it, 
to make the producing it impossible. 

When I brought it to her, she received it with the most 
gracious smile, and immediately read it aloud, with great 
complacency, till she came to the end ; and then, with a 
lowered and somewhat altered tone, the '' very truly and 
sincerely yours," which she seemed to look at for a mo- 
ment with some doubt if it were not a mistake, but in 
returning it she bowed again, and simply said, ** I am very 
much obliged to Mr. Fairly." 

You will be sure how much I was pleased during this 
last week to hear that the place of the Master of St. 
Catherine's was given by her Majesty to Mr. Fairly. It 
is reckoned the best in her gift, as a sinecure. What is 
the income I know not: reports differ from 400/. to 
8002. per annum. 
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llie night before v>e left Cheltenham we all went to 

the phiy. Miss P and myself had far rather have 

{Kissed ihe evening together ; but it was concluded we 
should be pleased to go to the theatre^ and declining in- 
tended kindness is always an ungrateful task* 

1 was introduced in the box, by his desire^ to Lord 
Mouutmorris> who sat behind me, chatting all the night 
with the freeilom of a long acquaintance. He is clever 
and agreeable> but not very reserved or diffident. 

i^no thing surprised me from him very much. Wh^ 
all was over he ofiered to hand me out» but as I had a 
chair bes{H>ke« without a servant, Columb being already 
set out for Windsor, I wished to decline troubling him, 
that I might keep back to the last moment with Miss 

P . He would not, however, be excused, taking the 

hand I did not hold out, and when I said I must have 
my chair called first, ** O," he cried, ^' I know yonr 
chair !" and then, with a most audible voice, be pro- 
nounced ** Here, number twenty-four T* and instantly a 
chair appeared, which I knew to be right. 

How he had got at this number is odd enough. 
Perhaps^ indeed, he had tried to bespeak it for himself^ 
and so might hear how it was engaged. He has 
declared a violent resolution for making this acquaint* 
ance some time ; and he certainly determined the oppor* 
tuoity should not be thrown away. Yet he is not an 
ill-bred^ though a bold man ; on the contn^ry^ he is 
really polite for a character of that sort 

Lord Mountmorris told me some very curious anec-? 
dotes of Mrs- Vesey and her coterie in former days, 
particularly of the Russian Princess Daschkoff, who, he 
assured me, was meant by O^KeefTe for the Princess 
Rusty Fusty, in the * Agreeable Surprise !' 

Satubday, August 16th. — ^^Ve left Cheltenhata 
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early this morning. Major Price breakfasted with us, 
and was so melancholy at the King's departure he couid 
hardly speak a word. All Cheltenham was drawn out 
into the High-street^ the gentles on one side and the 
commons on the other^ and a band, and ' God save the 
King/ playing and singing. 

My dear Miss P ^ with all her friends, was there 

for a last look, and a sorrowful one we interchanged ; Mr. 
Seward also, whom again I am not likely to meet for 
another two years at least. 

The journey was quite without accident or adventure. 

And thus ends the Cheltenham episode. May I not 
justly call it so, different as it is to all the mode of life 
I have hitherto lived here, or alas ! am in a way to live 
henceforward ? 

Melancholy— * most melancholy — was the return to 
Windsor; destitute of all that could solace, compose, or 
delight; replete with whatever could fatigue, harass, and 
depress ! Ease, leisure, elegant society, and interesting 
communication, were now to give place to arrogant man- 
ners, contentions disputation, and arbitrary ignorance ! 
Oh, Heaven ! my dearest friends, what scales could have 
held and have weighed the heart of your F. B. as she 
drove past the door of her revered, lost comforter, to 
enter the apartment inhabited by such qualities ! 

But before I quit this journey let me tell one very 
pleasant anecdote. When we stopped to change horses 
at Burford I alighted and went into the inn, to meet 
Mrs. Cast, to whom I had sent by Mrs. Frodsham a 
request to be there as we passed through the town. 

I rejoiced indeed to see again the sister of our first 
and wisest friend. My Susanna, who knows her too 
enthusiastic character, will easily suppose my recep- 
tion. I was folded in her arms, and bathed in her tears 

VOL. iv; B. 
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all my little stay, and my own, from reflected tenderness 
for her evcr-hcHioaredy loved, and lamented brother) 
woald not be kept quite back ; ^twas a species of sorrow^ 
fnl joy — painfbl, yet pleasing — that seemed like a fresh 
tribute to his memory and my affection, and made the 
meeting excite an emotion that occupied my mind and 
reflections almost all the rest of my journey. 

She inquired most kindly after my dear fiUber and my 
Susanna, and separately and with interest of all the rest 
of the family ; but her surprise to see me bow, by tUi 
most unexpected journey, mhen she had concluded me 
inevitably shut up from her sight for the remainder of her 
life, joined to the natural warmth of her dispositioD, 
seemed almost to sufibcate her. I was very sorry to 
leave her» but my time was unavoidably short and 
hurried. I inquired Bha CSiesington, and heard very 
good accounts. 

Windsor, Sunday, August 17th. — ^This day, after 
our arrival, began precisely the same as every day pre- 
ceding our journey. The 'Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood ' could not awake more completely to the same 
scene ; yet I neither have been asleep, nor am quite a 
beautv ! O ! I wish I were as near to the latter as the 
former at this minute ! 

We had all the set assembled to congratulate his 
Majesty on his return — Generals and Colonels without 
end. I was very glad while the large party lasted, its 
diminution into a solitary pair ending in worse than 
piquet — a tete-a-tete I — and such a one, too ! after being 
so spoiled ! 

Monday, August 18th. — ^Well, now I have a new 
personage to introduce to you, and no small one ; ask 
else the stars, moon, and planets ! While I was sur- 
rounded with bandboxes, and unpacking, Dr. Shepherd 
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was announGed. Eager to make his compliments on the 
saferetaro, he forced a passage through the back avenues 
and stairs^ for he told me he did not like being seen 
coming to me at the front door^ as it might create some 
jealousies amongst the other Canons ! A very com^ 
mendaUe circnnispection 1 but whether for my sake or 
his own he did not particularize. 

M. de Lahmde, he said^ the famous astronomer, was 
just arrived in England, and now at Windsor, and be 
had eixpressed a desire to be introduced to me. 

Welly whUe he was talking this over, and I was worn 
dering and evading, entered Mr. Turbulent. What a 
surprise at sight of the reverend Canon ! The reverend 
Canon, also, was interrupted and confused^ fearing, pos* 
sibly, die high honour he did me might now transpire 
amongst his brethren, notwithstanding his generous efforts 
to spare them its knowledge. 

Mr. Turbulent, who looked big with heroics, was quite 
)>rovoked to see he had no chance of giving them vent. 
Hiey each outstayed the patience of the other, and at 
last both went off together. 

Some hours after, however, while I was dressing, the 
Canon returned. I could not admit him, and bid Goter 
tell him at the door I was not visible. He desired he 
might wait till I was ready, as he had business of im«> 
portance. I would not let him into the next room, but 
said he might stay in the eating-parlour. 

When I was dressed I sent Goter to bring him io. 
She came back, grinning and colouring : she had not 
fomid him, she said, but only Mrs. Schwellenberg, who 
was tfiere alone, and had called her in to know what 
die wanted. She answered she came to see for a gea^p 
tieman. 

b2 
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*' There's no gentleman,*^ she cried^ ^ to oome into my 
pmrlour ! it is not pennit. When he comes I will have it 
locked up/' 

Oj ho, my poor careful Canon ! thought I. Honerer, 
Eoon after a tap again at my door introduced him. Ht 
said he had been waiting fadow in the passage, as he taw 
Madame Schwellenberg in the pariour, and did not care 
to have her know him ; but his business was to seltk 
bringing M. de Lalande to see me in the evening. 

I told him I was much honoured, and so forth, but 
that I received no evening company, as I was oflkhiUy 
engaged. 

He had made the appointment, he said, and could not 
break it without affronting him ; besides, he gave me to 
understand it would be an honour to me for ever to be 
visited by so great an astronomer. 

I agreed as to that, and was forced, moreover^ to agree 
to all the rest, no resource remaining. 

I mentioned to her Majesty the state of the case. She 
thought the Canon very officious, and disapproved the 
arrangement, but saw it was unavoidable. 

But when the dinner came I was asked by the pri' 
sidenie, *' What for send you gentlemen to my parlour?" 
'^ I was dressing, ma*am, and could not possibly receive 
company in mine, and thought the other empty." 

" Empty or full is the same ! I won't have it. 1 will 
lock up the room when it is done so. No, no, I won't 
have no gentlemen here ; it is not permit, perticklere 
when they won't not speak to me !" 

I then heard that '' a large man, what you call," had 
entered that sacred domain, and seeing there a li^y« had 
quitted it '' bob short !" 

I immediately explained all that had passed, fpr I bad 
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BO other way to save myself from an imputation of 
&vouring the visits and indiscretion of this most gallant 
Canon. 

" Veil, when he comes so often he might like you. 
For what won't you not marry him ?" 

This was coming to the point, and so seriously^ I found 
myself obliged to be serious in answer, to avoid miscon^ 
straction^ and to assure her, that were he Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ and actually at my feet, I would not become 
Archbishopess. 

*' Veil, you been right when you don't not like him J 
I don't not like the men neither : not one from them !" 

So this settled us very amicably till tea-time, and in 
the midst of that^ with a room full of people, I was called 
out by Westerhaults to Dr. Shepherd ! 

Mrs. Schwellenberg herself actually te-hed at this, 
find I could not possibly help laughing myself, but I 
hurried into the next room, where I found him with his 
friend, M. de Lalande. What a reception awaited me ! 
1m>w unexpected a one from a famed and great astro-^ 
nomer ! M. de Lalande advanced to meet me — ^I will 
not be quite positive it was on tiptoe, but certainly with" 
a mixture of jerk and strut that could not be quite fiat* 
footed^ He kissed his hand with the air of a petit- 
maitre, and' then broke forth into such an harangue of 
Elbges, so solemn with regard to its own weight and im- 
pbttance, and so fade with respect to the little personage 
^ddfe^sed; that I could not help thinking it lucky for th^ 
planets, stars, and sun, they were not bound to hear his 
bbibmeMs, though obliged to undergo his calculations. 
* ''On toy part sundry profound reverences, with wow 
and then an " O, monsieur T or "c^est trop dHhonneMn 
^^uitted me so well, that the first harangue being 
finished, on the score of general and grand reputation. 
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Eloge the second began, on the exoellencj with iHiidi 
^ eette cilebre demoiselle^ spoke Frendi ! 

This may surprise you, my dear friends ; hot yoo most 
consider M. de Lalande is a great dUcacertTm 

Well, but had you seen Dr. Shepherd ! he loohed lost 
in sleek delight and wonder, that a penoo to wimm he 
had introduced M. de Lalande shoidd be an object far 
such fine speeches. 

This gentleman's fignre^ meanwhile, corre^KMids no 
better with his discourse than his scientific professioDi 
for he is an ugly little wrinkled old man, with a fine 
bhowy waistcoat, rich lace ruffles, and the grimaces of a 
dentist. I believe he chose to display that a Frenchman 
of science could be also a man of gallantry. 

I was seated between them, but the good doctor made 
no greater interruption to the florid professor than I did 
myself: he only grinned applause, with placid, but in- 
i'irui)le satisfaction. 

Nothing therefore intervening, Eloge the third followed, 
lifter a pause no longer than might be necessary for due 
fidniirution of Eloge the second. This had for stffei the 
fair female sex ; how the ladies were now all improved; 
how they could write, and read, and spell ; how a man 
now -a-days might talk with them and be understood, and 
how delightful it was to see such pretty creatures turned 
rational I 

And all this, of course, interspersed with particular 
observations and most pointed applications; nor was 
there in the whole string of compliments which made up 
the three bouquets, one single one amongst them that 
might have disgraced any jpetit mattre to utter, or any 
petite mattresse to hear. 

The third being ended, a rather longer pause ensued. 
I believe he was dry^ but I offered him no tea. I would 
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not voluntarily be accessory to detaining such great per- 
i^onages from higher avocations. I wished him next to 
go and study the stars : from the moon he seemed so 
lately arrived there was little occasion for another journey. 

I flatter myself he was of the same opinion^ for the 
fourth eloge was all upon his unhappiness in tearing 
himself away from so much merit, and ended in as many 
bows as had accompanied his entrance. 

I suppose, in going, he said, with a shrug, to the 
canon, *' Af. le Docteur, cest hien genant^ mais il faut 
dire desjolies chosen aux dames P' 

He was going the next day to see Dr. Maskelyne's 
observatory. Well ! I have had him first in mine ! 

I was obliged on my return to the tea-room to undei^o 
much duU raillery from my fair companion, and much of 
wonder that ''since the Canon had soch good prefer- 
ment'' I did not ^' marry him at once," for he '^ would not 
come so often if he did not want it." 

Tuesday, August 18th. — ^The Duke of York's birth* 
day was kept this day, instead of Saturday, that Sunday 
morning might not interfere with the ball. 

The Prince of Wales arrived early, while I was yet 
-with the Queen* He kissed her hand, and she sent for 
the Princesses. Only Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Sophia were dressed. Her Majesty went into the next 
room with Mrs. Sandys, to have her shoes put on, with 
which she always finishes. The Prince and Princesses 
then chatted away most fluently. Princess Elizabeth 
firequendy addressed me with great sweetness ; but the 
Prince only with curious eyes. Do not, however, un- 
derstand that his looks were either haughty or imper- 
tinent; far from it; they were curious, however, in the 
extreme. ' 
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The rest of the day was almost all deroted to diessing 
and attendance, except a dinner, an afteniooD, a tea, 
and an evening tete-a-tete ! 

I had a most restless and feverish night, attemptiiig to 
lie down at twelve o'clock and riung at four. The Qoeeo 
came home from the Castle, where the ball and sapper 
were given, about five ; and at six I again laid down till 
near eight. 



We returned to Kew ; and in the evening I received 
my good Mr. Cambridge, who was all kindness and cor- 
diality. I was truly happy in his company, and gave 
him the history of our journey very fully. His excellent 
daughter was at Lavant, with both her brothers. 

We proceeded to Windsor without Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, who was unwell, and went to town for advice. 

Poor Madame La Fite was my first visitor, and I made 
her as welcome as possible, to console her a little for 
the accident that happened to her poor sou, at a place 
wliere she might reasonably expect nothing but good — 
dear Norbury. 

For the remainder of this month we had General 
Bude, Colonel Manners, and Mr. Bunbury, on visits 
most of the time, to aid the Equerry in Waiting, Colonel 
Goldsworthy. 

Colonel Manners made me laugh as if I had been at 
a farce, by his history of the late Westminster election, 
in which Lord John Townshend conquered Lord Hood. 
Colonel Manners is a most eager and active partisan on 
the side of the Government, but so indiscreet, that he 
almost regularly gets his head broke at every contested 
election ; and he relates it as a thing of course. 
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I inquired if he pursued his musical studies, so hap- 
pily begun with Colonel Welbred ? *^ Why," answered 
he, ** not much> because of the election ; but the thing 
is^ to get an ear: however, I think I have got one, 
because I know a tune when I hear it, if \€s one that 
I've heard before a good many times ; so I think that's a 
proof. But I can never get asked to a concert, and that 
keeps me a little behind." 

'^Perhaps," cried I, *'your friends conclude you have 
music enough in your three months' waiting to satisfy 
you for all the year ?" 

** O, ma*am, as to that, I 'd just as lief hear so many 
pots and pans rattled together; one noise is just as well 
as another to me." 

I asked him whether his electioneering with so much 
activity did not make his mother. Lady Robert, a little 
uneasy? — N.B. She is a Methodist. 

" O, it does her a great deal of good," cried he ; '^ for I 
could never get her to meddle before ; but when I 'd had 
my head broke, it provoked her so, she went about her- 
self canvassing among the good people, and she got us 
twenty votes." 

«* So then," cried Colonel Goldsworthy, ^' there are 
twenty good people in the world ? That's your calcu- 
lation, is it ?'^ 

Mr. Fisher, who just then came in, and knew nothing 
of what had passed, starting the election, said to Colonel 
Manners, " So, sir, you have been beat:, I hear !" 

He meant only his party ; but his person having 
shared the same fate, occasioned a violent shout anrtong 
the rest at this innocent speech, and its innocent answer ; 
for Colonel Manners, looking only a little surprised 
simply said, ^* Yes, I was beat, a little.*' 
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''A little, fiir?** ezdumed Mr. FHker, ^ma, a pai 
deal ; you were shamefullj beat — tbnsKd tboffongU;.** 

Id Uie midst of a violent flecond sboaCr Gtionel Man- 
Dere oiily said, ''Well, I always haJtiti all (hat part;» and 
oow I liate tliem worse than ever.* 

''Ay, that I'll be bound for yoa.*' died Coioad 
Goldsworthy. 

" Yes, for having been so dmbbed bf them**' cried 
Mr. Fisher. 

As I now, through all his good hunioar, saw OAooA 
Manners colour a Uttle, I said in a low voice to Mr. 
risher, '' Pray is it in innocence, or in malice thai ym 
use these terms ?" 

1 saw his innocence by his surprise and I whispered 
him the literal state of all he said ; he was quite shocked, 
and coloured in his turn, apologising instantly to Colonel 
Muiuiers, und protesting he had never heard of his 
personal ill usage, but only meant the defeat of his 
party. 



liver) body was full of Mr. Fairly's appointment, and 
upoke of it with pleasure. General Bude had seen him 
iu town, where he hod remained some days^ to take the 
Ottths. I Ikeliexe, necessary for his place. General Bude 
Ima long" Ik^eu intimate with him, and spoke of his dia- 
rwiter t^x^iil) as it has appeared to me; and Colonel 
t^x|,U\uMthv. who was at Westminster with him, de- 
» UusI ho hehoxtsl h U^Mor man did not exist. "This, in 
l^rtMuuUw iucd iieuera) Bude, " I must say of Fairly: 
\\h4<«>\^r ho (hu)k$ r\j:ht ho. pursues straightforward; 
M\\\ I ly^lu'xr^ thc^v kK Dot a sacrifice upon earth that 
ho woul^l oot iwAk<\ i^ihcr ihau turn a moment out of 
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the path that he had an opinion it was his duty to 
keep in." 

They talked a good deal of his late lady ; none of 
them knew her but very slightly^ as she was remarkably 
reserved. '' More than reserved/* cried General Bnde^ 
** she was quite cold. Yet she loved London and public 
life, and Fairly never had any taste for them ; in that 
they were very mal assortief but in all other things very 
happy." 

'' Yes," cried Colonel Goldsworthy, ^* and how shall 
we give praise enough to a man that would be happy 
himself, and make his wife so too, for all that difference 
of opinion ? for it was all his management, and good 
address, and good temper. I hardly know such another 



man." 



General Bade then related many circumstances of his 
most exemplary conduct during the illness of his poor 
suffering wife, and after her loss; everybody, indeed, 
upon the occasion of this new appointment, has broke 
forth to do justice to his deserving it. Mrs. Ariana 
Egerton, who came twice to drink tea with me on my 
being ^za Cerbera, told me that her brother-in-law. 
Colonel Mastery, who had served with him at Gibraltar, 
protested there was not an officer in the army of a 
nobler and higher character, both professional and per- 
sonaL 

She asked me a thousand questions of what I thought 
about Miss Fuzilier ? She dislikes her so very much, she 
cannot bear to think of her becoming Mrs. Fairly. She 
has met with some marks of contempt from her in their 
official meetings at St. James's, that cannot be par- 
doned. Miss Fuzilier, indeed, seemed to me formerly^ 
wh^i I used to meet her in company, to have an uncer- 
tainty of disposition that made her like two persons; 
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now haughty, silent, and sapercilious— and then gentle^ 
composed, and interesting. She is, however, very little 

liked, the worst being always what most spreads abroad. 

* ♦ ♦ * « 

The Queen was all graciousness, unmixed, to me> 
during this recess of La Compagne; whenever she did 
not attend the early prayers she almost regularly gave to 
me their time, coming to my room, and there staying till 
the King returned. She lent me books, talked them 
over, and opened upon a thousand confidential topics; 
and the excellence of her understanding and acuteness 
of her observation never fail to make all discourse with 
her lively and informing. 

I saw all I could see of my poor Mrs. Astley, who is 
settled, by way of keeping the house, in the loved man- 
sion of the most venerable and perfect of human beings — 
human now no longer — ^but perfect, I trust, with a per- 
fection above our comprehension ! Nothing, however, 
is yet arranged as to her pension, &c., which grieves 
and distresses me beyond measure. 

Lady Courtown has had a new place not merely 
given, but created for her. She was so useful and plea- 
sant to the Queen at Cheltenham, that she has been 
appointed Lady in Waiting in the Country; by which 
means she will now regularly attend her Majesty in all 
country excursions, and during all residences at Windsor 
and Kew. I am very glad of it, for she is constantly 
cheerful and obliging, and seems invariably in good 
humour and good spirits. 

He « « ♦ « 4f: 

I have been reading a volume of D'Alembert's 
^ Eloges,' with very great pleasure ; the accounts of 
Massillon, Boileau, Fenelon, De la Motte, and many 
others, were highly interesting to me, though I cannot 
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bat think of what Mr. Fairly said when he borrowed 
this volume at Cheltenham^ in the mere desperation of 
having no other reading. *^ I do not like/' he said> 
''these 'Eloges;* they contain what one modest man 
never could say to another — nor of another.*' How- 
ever^ I fancy he had read some other author's ' Eloges^* 
for these are by no means so adulatory : far otherwise ; 
indeed^ they are full of criticism^ and^ I think, candid 
strictures. 
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PART VI. 

1788. 

September 1st. — Peace to the maoes of the poor 
slaughtered partridges ! 

I finished this morning the ' Memoirs of the Baroa 
Trenck,* which have given me a great deal of enter- 
tainment ; I mean in the first volume^ the second con- 
taining not more matter than might fill foar pages. But 
the singuhir hardiness, gaUantry^ ferocity, and ingenuity 
of this copy of the knights of ancient times, who has 
happened to be born since his proper epoch, have won- 
derfully drawn me on^ and I could not rest without 
finishing bis adventures. They are reported to be chiefly 
of his own invention ; but I really find an air of self- 
belief in his relations, that inclines me to think he has 
but narrated what he had persuaded himself was true. 
His ill-usage is such as to raise the utmost indignation in 
every reader ; and if it really affected his memory and 
imagination, and became thence the parent of some few 
embellishments and episodes, I can neither wonder nor 
feel the interest of his narrative diminished. 

Mrs. Ariana Egerton and her mother drank tea with 
me. I like them on these occasions^ when I want lady 
assistants in doing tea honours. 

September 2nd. — ^To-day I went to Kew, with the 
usual three, Mr. Turbulent, Mr. de Luc, and Miss 
Planta. 

Mr. Turbulent was in high rage that 1 was utterly 
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invisible since my return from Cheltenham; he pro- 
tested he had called seven times at my door without 
gaining admission, and never was able to get in but 
when *' Dr. Shepherd had led the way." 

He next began a mysterious attack upon the pro- 
ceedings of Cheltenham. He had heard, he said, 
strange stories of flirtations there. I could not doubt 
what he meant, but I would not seem to understand 
him : first, because I know not from whom he has been 
picking up this food for his busy spirit, since no one 
there appeared collecting it for him ; and secondly, be- 
cause I would not degrade an acquaintance which I 
must hope will prove as permanent as it is honourable, 
by conceiving the word flirtation to be possibly con- 
nected with it 

By every opportunity, in the course of the day, he 
renewed this obscure raillery ; but I never would second 
it, either by question or retort, and therefore it cannot 
bat die away unmeaningly as it was born. Some eflect, 
however, it seems to have had upon him, who has with<f 
drawn all his own heroics, while endeavouring to develop 
what I have received elsewhere. 

September 4th. — ^To-day there was a drawing-room, 
and I had the blessing of my dearest father while it 
lasted; but not solus — ^he was accompanied by my 
mother; and my dear Esther and her little innocent 
Sophy spent part of the time with us. I am to be god- 
mother to the two httle ones, Esther's and James's. 
Heaven bless them ! 

We returned to Kew to a late dinner; and, indeed, I 
had one of the severest evenings I ever passed, where 
my heart took no share in unkind ness and injustice. I 
was wearied in the extreme, as I always am on these 
drawing-room days, which begin with full hair-dressing 

VOL, IV. ^ 
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at six o'clock in the morning, and hardly ever allow any 
breakfast time^ and certainly only standing, except while 
frizzing, till the drawing-room commences; and then 
two journeys in that decked condition — and then anothet 
dressing, with three dre&sing attendances — ^and a dinner 
at near seven o'clock. 

Yet, not having power to be very amusing after all 
this, I was sternly asked by Mrs. Schwellenberg> ''For 
what I did not talk ?" I answered simply, '' Because I 
was tired/' 

'' You tired ! — ^what have you done ? when I used to 
do so much more — ^you tired ! what have you to do but 
to be happy ? — ^have you the laces to buy ? have you the 
wardrobe to part? have you — ^you tired? Veil, what 
will become next, when you have every happiness! — 
you might not be tired. No, I can't bear it." 

This, and so much more than it would be possible to 
write, all uttered with a haughtiness and contempt that 
the lowest servant could not have brooked receiving, 
awoke me pretty completely, though before I was scarce 
able to keep my eyelids a moment open ; but so sick I 
turned, that indeed it was neither patience nor effort 
that enabled me to hear her; I had literally hardly 
strength, mental or bodily, to have answered her. Every 
happiness mine ! — O gracious heaven ! thought I, and is 
this the companion of my leisure — the associate of my 
life ! Ah, my dear friends, I will not now go on — I turn 
sick again. 

I kept on no more journal till my most loved friends 
arrived, the 10th of this month, and departed, the 16di. 
O, they will here see, by those last few words, how sea- 
sonable was their sweet visit; how necessary to cheer 
the mournful murmurings of such a livelong life. 
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Mr. Turbulent is very quiets and begins, therefore^ to 
grow such an addition to the party — such a hfe to it, 
indeed — as his abilities and intelligence must always 
Tender him when his flights do not interfere. One little 
fit of the old style was just beginning, upon ray remain- 
ing alone in the parlour at Kew ; but on my rising to go 
to my room upstairs — for I am not at Kew^ as at 
Windsor^ forced to keep in the same accessible apart- 
ment — he protested he would be perfectly lamb-like if I 
would stay. 

" With all my heart," I answered, " on that condition ; 
for I had great pleasure in thinking you grown quite 
tame and good." 

*' So I am," cried he, " and so you shall find me.'* 

He was as good as his word, and I sat still all the 
evening, working. His talk was all general, and full of 
observation and entertainment. Something, however, 
has occuri'ed, but what I know not, to determine him on 
keeping a strict guard over himself. I rejoice, be it what 
it may. He gave me some hints to this purpose, but I 
could not comprehend them, and did not choose to ask, 
or let him know I thought any caution or guard neces- 
sary ; for now, indeed, I flatter myself, not only our 
scenes of violence and rhodomontading are over, but that 
his volatile temper will soon lead him to forget they ever 
passed. He may then prove a truly pleasant acquaint- 
ance to me, and a most able relief to the mental mono- 
tony of our internal society. 

September 22nd. — ^lliis day was all dressing again, 
to commemorate the Coronation. I hate the parade 
and trouble of these days, but must surely bear it, for a 
memorial of the period that gave us such a King — so 
good he is, so benevolent, so disinterested, so amiable. 

All are in preparation for Princess Royal, whose birth- 
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day concludes this month ; that is, keeping it one day, 
and resting from it another. 

September 27th. — Mrs. Schwellenberg not being 
well enough to come down to tea, I invited Madame 
de la Rte, as I knew there would be a larger party to 
be ready for Monday's birth- day. And, accordingly, 
added to Colonel Goldsworthy, who has now his three 
months' waiting, were General Bude, Mr. Blomberg, and 
Colonel Welbred. 

It quite lightened me to see this last, and he was more 
lively and animated than usual. He took his old seat, 
Mr. Turbulent not being present, and gaye me a fall 
history how he had passed his summer ; which, as usual, 
was in following up beautiful prospects, and bringing 
home their principal points. 

He had been also, he said^ to Cheltenham^ since our 
departure: ^'And there I was very happy to see how 
beautiful a view you had from your room upstairs." 

I laughed heartily, and asked ^* How he should know 
my room?" 

^' I know both your rooms,** he cried. 

" It would be hard to say which was least worth your 
knowing," cried I, " for one was a garret, the other a 
store-room." 

" Yes, I was sorry for your parlour, but above-stairs 
the view might compensate for the smallness of the 
apartment." 

He told me the house was now shown to all tra- 
vellers, with the names of every inhabitant during the 
Royal visit. 

September 29th. — The birth-day of our lovely eldest 
Princess. It happens to be also the birth-day of Miss 
Goldsworthy ; and her Majesty, in a sportive humour, 
bid me, as soon as she was dressed, go and bring down 
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the two ^' Michaelmas geese/' I told the message to 
the Princess Augusta^ who repeated it in its proper 
words. I attended them to the Queen*s dressing-room> 
and there had the pleasure to see the cadeaux presen- 
tations. The birth-days in this house are made ex- 
tremely interesting at the moment, by the reciprocations 
of presents and congratulations in this affectionate family. 
Were they but attended with less of toil (I hate to add 
ette, for I am sure it is not little toil)^ I should like them 
amazingly. 

At noon I received a note from Mrs. Majendie, beg- 
ging a hint how to come dressed, as Mrs. Schwellenberg 
had invited her to dinner. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg being too much indisposed to come 
downstairs, I could not but marvel at her not acquainting 
me she had invited company to the table of which^ per- 
force, 1 must be deputy-receiver* However, the marvel 
rested not here ; for when dinner was called, and I opened 
my door to be ready to follow Mrs. Majendie, as she 
descended from making her compliments upstairs to 
Mrs. Schwellenberg — ^not Mrs. Majendie alone had I to 
follow — Mr. and Mrs. Majendie, Miss Goldsworthy, 
Madame La Fite^ Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Miss Mawr^ 
Mr. Turbulent, and Mdlle. Montmollin. 

I disguised my surprise at this great group as well as 
1 could, lest to them it should prove as awkward as to 
me ; and I passed them, to take my seat, with all the 
ease I could assume. But I think it was a tolerable 
stroke of power, to invite such a party to a table at which 
another must preside, without the slightest hint of her 
purpose. 

The dinner, however, was cheerful and lively : they 
were all intimate with one another, and none pretended 
to be saddened at the absence. 
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September 30th. — This month coDcloded inth a 
very singular confidence. I had a private visit from Mi» 
Mawr : she came to borrow a book to while away some 
of the time she spent in waiting till Mrs. Scfawelienberg 
could receive her^ who always summoned her some time 
before she was ready. But she besought me not to men- 
tion she had called ; *' For, to tell you the truth/' she 
said, '^ I should never be forgiven if it was known I 
called for a moment !" 

I could not doubt the truth of this, though its plainnen 
surprised me ; but she said, relying on my honour, she 
must tell me something more, that had struck her with 
such an indignation for me she could not conceal it 
The day before, when all her company was assembled 
upstairs, before dinner, she pubUcly asked Miss Golds- 
worthy to do the honours of her table, as she was not 
well enough to do them herself! 

'^I was quite glad," she added, "that you knew 
nothing of it, and so passed on so innocently to joor 
proper place ; and I'm sure they were all glad, for every- 
body stared. But I must beg you never so much as to 
say I ever called upon you, for she can't bear it ! she's so 
jealous. And now I must go ; for if she should hear me 
here she'll never forgive it, and she's always listening 
what voices she can hear in your room." 

She then confessed she often thought me strangely 
used in many ways, and slighted, and contradicted, and 
dealt with very rudely, but it was all from jealousy, and 
so must be passed over. Yet she owned, for herself, it 
was a life not to be endured ; that the greatest penance 
she ever suffered was making these visits, which, also, 
she never consented to till she had refused as often as 
she dared. 

Something there is, I know not what, of unhappy obli- 
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gation to her, that compels this intercourse; but she 
assured me^ were it of a sort to last^ she should break it> 
to live on bread and water in preference ! and she pitied 
me, with a good-nature that quite made me friends with 
her, for so sad a lot as falling into such hands. 

To live upon bread and water — ah ! were that my 
only difficulty ! 

I am glad, however, I did not know this intended 
affront ; it would highly have embarrassed me how to act, 
and I was embarrassed enough without it. Two years 
ago I should have rejoiced at any proposition that took 
from me the presidency of the table ; but now, after two 
years keeping it, whenever its first claimant was absent^ 
it would have been a disgrace in the eyes of the whole 
house to have had it thus suddenly taken away; and 
such was its palpable meaning. 

After we all came downstairs, except Miss Mawr, 
she inquired whether Miss Goldsworthy had sat at the 
head of the table. Miss Mawr was afraid to answer, 
and she asked Westerhaults, who said No ; and she ex- 
pressed great anger and displeasure that her commands 
were thus disregarded at her own table ! 

She felt, however, too strongly, that she here attempted 
an exertion of caprice and power beyond her right, to 
venture at speaking of it to me ; she knew it was a trial 
of tyranny as unauthorized as it was unprovoked, and 
that it could not stand the test of resistance even from 
the person whom she thinks an object for her to trample 
upon. She has become, however, both colder and 
fiercer ever since : I cannot now even meet her eyes — 
they are almost terrifying. 

Nothing upon earth having passed between us, nor the 
most remote subject of offence having occurred, I have 
only one thing on which to rest my conjectures, for the 
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cause of this newly-awakened evil spirit, and this is from 
the gentlemen. They had all of late been so wearied 
that they could not submit even for a quarter of an boor 
to her society : they had swallowed a dish of tea and 
quitted the room all in five minutes, and Colonel Golds* 
worthy in particular, when without any companion in 
his waiting, had actually always fallen asleep, even during 
that short interval, or at least shut his eyes, to save him- 
self the toil of speaking. 

This she brooked very ill, but I was esteemed inno- 
cent, and therefore made, occasionally, the confidant of 
her complaints. But lately, that she has been ill, and 
kept upstairs every night, she has always desired me to 
come to her as soon as tea was over, which, she observed. 
*^ need not keep me five minutes." On the contrary, 
however, the tea is now at least an hour, and often more. 

I have been constantly received with reproaches for 
not coming sooner, and compelled to declare I had not 
been sooner at liberty. This has occasioned a deep and 
visible resentment, all against them, yet vented upon me, 
not in acknowledged displeasure — ^pride there interfered 
— ^but in constant ill-humour, ill-breeding, and ill-will. 

At length, however, she has broken out into one in- 
quiry, which, if favourably answered, might have appeased 
all; but truth was too strongly in the way. A few 
evenings after her confinement she very gravely said, 
** Colonel Goldsworthy always sleeps with me! sleeps 
he with you the same ?" 

In the midst of all my irksome discomfort, it was with 
difficulty I could keep my countenance at this question, 
which I was forced to negative. 

The next evening she repeated it. " Veil, sleeps he 
yet with you — Colonel Goldsworthy ?" 

« Not yet, ma'am," I hesitatingly answered. 
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*' O ! ver veil ! he will sleep with nobody but me ! O, 
I von't come down." 

And a little after she added, ^^ I believe he vill marry 
you!" 

** I believe not, ma'am,*' I answered. 

And then, very gravely, she proposed him to me, say- 
ing he only wanted a little encouragement, for he was 
always declaring he w*ished for a wife, and yet wanted 
no fortune — " so for what won't you not have him ?" 

I assured her we were both perfectly well satisfied 
apart, and equally free from any thoughts of each other. 

** Then for what," she cried, ** won't you have Dr. 
Shepherd ?" 

She is now in the utmost haste to dispose of me ! and 
then she added she had been told that Dr. Shepherd 
ironld marry me ! ' 

She is an amazing woman ! Alas, I might have told 
her I knew too well what it was to be tied to a companion 
^-assorted and unbeloved^ where I could not help myself, 
to make any such experiment as a volunteer ! 

If she asks me any more about Colonel Goldsworthy 
and his sleeping, 1 think I will answer I am too near* 
Nghted to be sure if he is awake or not ! 

However, I cannot but take this stroke concerning the 
table extremely ill; for though amongst things of the 
very least consequence in itself, it is more openly de- 
signed as an affront than any step that has been taken 
with me yet. 

I have given the Colonel a hint, however, — that he may 
keep awake in future. 

Perhaps a part of this increased ill-will may arise from 
my having been of the Cheltenham party, where she 
could not go, from want of room for her four servants. 
And however little I may have to do with these regula* 
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tions, I am quite the most convenieDt penoo to receive 
the ill fruits of her disappointments. 

Well> the month is passed however, and here ends its 
recital. 

October 2nd. — ^What a sweet noon had I this day— 
my beloved father^ my tender Susanna, my little darUng 
Fanny ! — ^How should I love the drawing-room days, 
with all their toil, had they more frequently such cheers. 
Dearest, dearest Susanna ! O, how my heart dwelt upon 
the little sight all the rest of the softened day 1 And I 
had leisure for repose tp the poor mind, since I returned 
to Kew senza Cerbera. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg, very ill indeed, took leave of the 
Queen at St. James's^ to set off for Weymouth, m com- 
pany with Mrs. Hastings. I was really very sorry for 
her ; she was truly in a situation of suffering, from bodily 
pain, the most pitiable. I thought, as I looked at her, 
that if the ill-humours I so often experience could relieve 
her, I would consent to bear them unrepining, in pre- 
ference to seeing or knowing her so ill. But it is just the 
contrary ; spleen and ill-temper only aggravate disease* 
and while they involve others in temporary participation 
of their misery, twine it around themselves in bandages 
almost stationary. She was civil, too, poor woman. I 
suppose when absent she could not well tell why she had 
ever been otherwise. 

October 3rd. — We returned to Windsor at noon. 
Mrs. de Luc sent me a most pressing invitation to tea, 
and to hear a little music. Two young ladies. Misses 
S , were to perform at her house in a little concert. 

I am always happy to see this excellent woman, and I 
could make myself much comfort from her kindness, 
which is of the very warmest sort ; but she also fears to 
nhow it, lest it involve Mr. de Luc in ill-consequences* 
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She therefore only comes to me by stealthy making all 
her public visits abovestairs, and then gliding softly down, 
as carefully^ ttK)agh not quite so terrified^ as Miss Mawr. 

The Misses S— I had seen formerly at Brighthelm- 
stone^ and their mother^ who came to remind me of 
having there met her. 

Dr. Herscbel was there, and accompanied them very 
sweetly on the violin : his new-married wife was with 
him^ and his sister. His wife seems good-natured : she 
was rich too ! and astronomers are as able as other men 
to discern that gold can glitter as well as stars. 

Dr. Hunter was also there, who has lately written a 
Biographical Commentary on the Bible, but I had no 
conversation with him. 

This little visit was not quite so well understood as I 
had expected, so I shall take the same step no more— - 
that's all ! 

October 6th. — General (Jrenville is now stationed 
here, his own regiment being quartered at Windsor. I 
begin to find I shall like him better ; his extreme ennui 
and shy indolence do him injustice : there seems worth 
and good-humour, and even a disposition to sporty veiled 
under this listless mist. 

* 4t 4t 4t 4t 

October 9th. — ^I go on now pretty well ; and I am so 
much acquainted with my party, that when no strangers 
are added^ I begin to mind nothing but the first entree 
of my mal^ visitants. My Royal mistress is all sweetness 
to me ; Miss Planta is most kind and friendly ; General 
Bud6 is ever the same, and ever what I do not wish to 
alter ; Colonel Goldsworthy seems coming round to good- 
hnmoar; and even General Grenville begins to grow 
sociable. He has quitted the corner into which he used 
to cast his long figure, merely to yawn and lounge ; and 
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though yawn and loange he does still t and must» I 
believe, to the end of the chapter, he yet does it ia 
society, and mixes between it loud sudden laughter at 
what is occasionally said, and even here and there a 
question relative to what is going forward. Nay — ^yester* 
day he even seated himself at the tea-table^ and amused 
himself by playing with my work-box» and making sundry 
inquiries about its contents. 

So now, I believe, I am entered into good-fellowship 
with them all. I have also a good deal of leisure, and 
it is quiet and uncontrolled. So, altogether, things never 
have been smoother, though serenity cannot well have 
less of interest in it. Serenity, however, it is, and grate^ 
fully I welcome it. 

October 10th. — ^This evening, most unwittingly, I 
put my new neighbour's good-humour somewhat to the 
test. He asked me whether I had walked out in the 
morning ? Yes, I answered, I always walked. *' And ia 
the Little Park?'' cried he. Yes, I said, and to OU 
Windsor, and round the park wall, and along the banks 
of the Thames, and almost to Beaumont Lodge, and in 
the avenue of the Great Park, and in short, in all the 
vicinage of Windsor. "But in the Little Park?" he 
cried. 

Still I did not understand him, but plainly answered, 

" Yes, this morning ; and indeed many mornings." 

" But did you see nothing — remark nothing there r 

"No, not that I recollect, except some soldiers 
drilling." 

You never heard such a laugh as now broke forth 
from all — for, alas for my poor eyes, there had been in 
the Little Park General Grenville's whole regiment, with 
all his officers, and himself at their head ! 

Fortunately it is reckoned one of the finest in the 
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King's service: this I mentioned, adding that else I could 
never again appear before him. 

He affected to be vehemently affronted, but hardly 
knew how, even in joke, to appear so ; and all the rest 
helped the matter on, by saying they should know now 
how to distinguish his regiment, which henceforth must 
always be called '^the drill." 

The truth is, as soon as I perceived a few red-coats I 
had turned another way, to avoid being marched at, and 
therefore their number and splendour had all been thrown 
away upon me. 

Sunday, 12th. — At the cathedral this morning the 
good Madlle. MontmoUin told me she had just got 
thirteen Swiss friends who were come to Windsor to see 
her, and they all would like to see me. I made my ex* 
cuse pretty honestly, but she urged me to do it with a 
simplicity very amusing, crying, '• O, if you won't know 
my friends, you don't love me ! my dear Miss Burney ! 
and that is very a little ingrate, for I love you so moch ! 
'pon m'honneur, my dear Miss Burney !" 

Still I assured her I could not encounter so many 
strangers. *^ Well, look then, now, and they will see you 
a littel !" I told her I could not distinguish them across 
the cathedral. 

** O," she said, *• you have such short eyes !" 

I have made Madame la Fite very happy by inviting 
her for next Friday evening to tea, to meet Mr. Fairly. 
He is the only person of the establishment that she thinks 
has any merit beyond the chace ; and she can never forget 
his having said of her, just before we went to Chelten- 
ham, " Why, what have you done to Madame la lite ? 
she used to be so prim ! and now she is foremost in con- 
versation." She is charmed to have a change remarked 
that she is always addressing to me as a compliment, and 
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she tays, in retnni, qme ee Af. Fcirbf a le wietme gwi, 
puitque she never remembcfcd him to fnll of cKscoune. 

Tuesday, 14tb. — ^This efening I had again one 
cyf my old newspaper vezadoos. I observed my beaux 
communicating' sometfaii^ one from the other, but aoftly. 
just as they were retiring to the concert*room ColoBel 
Goldsworthv marched up to my tea-taUe, and hasdij 
sajing '^ There, ma'am,'^ he put a newspaper on the 
table, and hurried out of the room with the greatest 
speed. 

I read this paragraph : — '' The literary silence of Miss 
Bnmey at present is much to be regretted. No novelist 
of the present time has a tide to such pubKc commen- 
dation as that lady ; her characters are drawn with ori- 
ginality of design and strength of colouring, and her 
morality is of the purest and most elevated sort*' 

You will sav, perhaps. Why be vexed? Why, my 
dearest friends, because every mention alarms me ; I 
know not what may follow ; and the original repugnance 
to being known returns with every panic Indeed the 
more and the longer I look around me, the greater 
appears the danger of all public notice! Panegyric is 
as near to envy as abuse is to disgrace. 



Friday, October 17th. — Our return to Windsor 
is postponed till to-morrow. The King is not well; 
he has not been quite well some time, yet nothing I 
hope alarming, though there is an uncertainty as to his 
complaint not very satbfactory ; so precious^ too, is his 
health. 

Miss Cambridge spent the whole morning with me, in 
kindness and confidence. My true value for her makes 
me always tenderly rejoice to see her. 
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I passed much of the day vf'ith the sweet Queen^ who is 
now reading Hunter's ' Lectures' * with me. They are 
very good, though not very striking. 

Saturday, Oct. ISth.^ — ^The King was this morning 
better. My royal mistress told me Sir George Baker 
was to settle whether we returned to Windsor to-day or 
to-morrow. 

Sunday, Oct. 19th. — ^The Windsor journey is again 
postponed, and the King is but very indifferent. Heaven 
preserve him ! there is something unspeakably alarming 
in his smallest indisposition. 

I am very much with the Queen, who, I see, is very 
uneasy, but she talks not of it. She reads Hunter*s 
< Discourses,' and talks chiefly upon them. 

I showed her to-day an excellent and very original 
letter I have received from good Mr. Hutton; but he 
concludes it, '^ I am, dear miss, your affectionate humble 
servant." 

, ** Affectionate?" she repeated, '^I did not know he 
was so tender." 



We are to stay here some time longer, and so unpre- 
pared were we for more than a day or two, that our dis- 
tresses are prodigious, even for clothes to wear ; and as 
to books, there are not three amongst us ; and for com- 
pany, only Mr. de Luc and Miss Planta ; and so, in mere 
desperation for employment, I have just begun a tragedy. 
We are now in so spiritless a situation that my mind 
would bend to nothing less sad, even in fiction. But I 
am very glad something of this kind has occurred to me ; 
it may while away the tediousness of this unsettled, unoc- 
cupied, unpleasant period. 

* Vide page 267. 
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Monday, Oct. 20th. — The King was taken very ill in 
the night, and we have all been cruelly frigbteoed; bat 
it went off, and, thank Heaven ! he is now better. 

I had all my morning devoted to receiving iuquiriog 
visits. Lady Effingham, Sir George Howard, Lady 
Frances Howard, all came from Stoke to obtain news of 
the King ; his least illness spreads in a moment. Lady 
Frances Douglas came also. She is wife of the Archi- 
bald Douglas who caused the famous Hamilton trial in 
the House of Peers, for his claim to the Douglas name. 
She is fat, and clunch, and heavy, and ugly; otherwise, 
they say, agreeable enough. 

Mr. Turbulent has been sent for, and be enlivens the 
scene somewhat. He is now all he should be, and so 
altered ! scarce a flight left. He has opened his mind 
to me very much with regard to his affairs, &c., and this 
is a species of confidence I encourage to the utmost: it 
has that style of friendliness that interests with propriety} 
and it gives safe yet animating matter for teie-a'-tetes, 
and those are unavoidable at times, situated as we now 
are. 

Tuesday, Oct. 21st. — The good and excellent King 
is again better, and we expect to remove to Windsor in 
a day or two. 

Thursday, Oct. 23rd. — ^The King continues to 
mend, thank God ! Saturday we hope to return to 
Windsor. Had not this composition fit seized me, 
societyless, and bookless, and viewless as I am, I know 
not how I could have whiled away my being ; but my 
tragedy goes on, and fills up all vacancies. 

Saturday, Oct. 25th. — Yesterday was so much 
the same, I have not marked it ; not so to-day. The 
King was so much better that our Windsor journey 
Mi It^ngth took place, with permission of Sir George 
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Baker, the only physician his Majesty will admit. Miss 
Cambridge was with me to the last moment. 

I have been hanging up a darling remembrance of 
my reveredy incomparable Mrs. Delany. Her Sacha- 
rissa is now over my chimney. I could not at first 
bear it, but now I look at it, and call her back to my 
eye's mind perpetually. This, like the tragedy I haVe 
set about, suits the turn of things in this habitation. 

I had a sort of conference with his Majesty, or father 
I was the object to whom he spoke, with a manner so 
uncommon, that a high fever alone could account for it ; 
a rapidity, a hoarseness of voice, a volubility, an earnest- 
ness — a vehemence, rather — it startled me inexpressibly ; 
yet with a graciousness exceeding even all I ever met 
with before — it was almost kindness ! 

Heaven — Heaven preserve him ! The Queen grows 
more and more uneasy. She alarms me sometimes for 
herself, at other times she has a sedateness that wonders 
me still more. 

I commune now with my dearest friends every morn- 
ing, upon the affairs of the preceding day. Alas ! how 
little can I commune with them in any other way ! 

Sunday, Oct. 26th. — ^The King was prevailed upon 
not to go to chapel this morning. I met him in the 
passage from the Queen's room ; he stopped me, and 
conversed upon his health near half-an-hour, still with 
that extreme quickness of speech and manner that 
belongs to fever ; and he hardly sleeps, he tells me, one 
minute all night; indeed, if he recovers not his rest, a 
most delirious fever seems to threaten him. He is all 
agitation, all emotion, yet all benevolence and good- 
ness, even to a degree that makes it touching to hear 
him speak. He assures everybody of his health ; he 
seems only fearful to give uneasiness to others, yet cer- 

voL. jr. 't 
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tainly he is better than last night Nobody speaks of 
his illness^ nor what they think of it 

The Bishop of Peterborough is made Dean of Dur- 
ham, and I am glad^ for oU acquaintance sake. 

Oct. 29rH. — The dear and good King again gain 
ground, and the Queen becomes easier. 

To-day Miss Planta toU me she heard Mr. Fairly was 

confined at Sir R F % and therefore she would 

now lay any wager he was to marry Miss F '. 

In the evening I inquired what news of him of Genenl 
Bude: he told me he was still confined at a friend's 
house, but avoided naming where — ^probably from sug- 
gesting that, however little truth there may yet have been 
in the report, more may belong to it from this particular 
intercourse. 

Saturday, Nov. Ist.— Our King does not advance 
in amendment ; he grows so weak that he walks like a 
gouty man, yet has such spirits that he has talked away 
his voice, and is so hoarse it is painful to hear him. 
The Queen is evidently in great uneasiness. God send 
hitn better ! 

She read to me to-day a lecture of Hunter's. I have 
named that work, I believe : it is a Biographical Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, extremely well done 
with respect to orthodox principles and moral inferences, 
and in pleasing and alluring language^ a book worth 
much commendation^ but of no genius ; there is nothing 
original in the statement of facts^ or in the reflections 
they produce. I would not recommend it to Mr. Locke> 
but I read it without murmuring at loss of time myselG 
and I would heartily recommend it to my Fredy, for her 
own little congregation^ as it is all good> and there 
would not be all obvious. 

During the reading this morning, twice, at pathetic 
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passages, my poor Queen shed tears. ^^ How nervous I 
am !" she cried ; *^ I am quite a fool ! Don't you think so ? 

*^ No, ma'am !" was all I dared answer. 

She revived, however, finished the lecture, and went 
upstairs and played upon the Princess Augusta's harpsi* 
chord. 

The King was hunting. Her anxiety for his return 
was greater than ever. The moment he arrived he sent 
a page to desire to have coffee and take his bark in the 
Queen's dressing-room. She said she would ponr it out 
herself and sent to inquire how he drank it. 

The King is very sensible of the great change there is 
io himself and of her disturbance at it. It seems, but 
Heaven avert it ! a threat of a total breaking up of the 
constitution. This^ too^ seems his own idea. I was 
piesent at his first seeing Lady Effingham on his return 
to Windsor this last time. '' My dear Effy/' he cried^ 
^'you see me^ all at once^ an old man." 

I was so much affected by this exclamation, that I 
wished to run out of the room. Yet I could not but 
iiecover when Lady Effingham, in her well-meaning but 
literal way, composedly answered, " We must all grow 
old, sir ; I am sure I do." 

He then produced a walking-stick which he had just 
oidered. ** He could not/' he said, ^' get on ^without it ; 
his strength seemed diminishing hourly." 

He took tiie bark, he said; ^^But the Queen/' he 
cried, *' is my physician, and no man need have a better ; 
she is my Friendy and no man can have a better." 

How the Queen commanded herself! cannot conceive ; 
but there was something so touching in this speech, 
firom his hoarse voice and altered countenance, that it 
overset me very much. 

Korean I ever forget him in what passed this night. 

1^ 
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When I came to the Qaeen^s dressing-room he was still 
with her. He constantly conducts her to it before be relms 
to his own. He was begging her not to speak to him 
when he got to his room, that he might fidl asl e e p, as he 
Mi great want of that refreshment He repeated diis 
desire, I believe, at least a hundred times, tboogb, &r 
enough from needing it^ the poor Queen never ottned 
one syllable ! He then applied to me, saying he wis 
really very well, except in that one particular, that he 
could not sleep. 

The kindness and benevolence of his manner all tUs 
time was most penetrating : he seemed to have no anxie^ 
but to set the Queen at rest, and no wish but to quiet and 
give pleasure to all around him. To me he never yet 
spoke with such excess of benignity : he appeared even 
solicitous to satisfy me that he should do well, and to 
spare all alarm ; but there was a hurry in his manner and 
voice that indicated sleep to be indeed wanted. Nor 
could I, all nighty forbear foreseeing ^ He sleeps now, 
or to-morrow he will be surely delirious !" 

Sunday, November 2nd. — The King was better, and 
prevailed upon to give up going to the early prayers. 
The Queen and Princesses went. After they were gone, 
and I was following towards my room, the King called 
after me, and he kept me in discourse a full half hour; 
nearly all the time they were away. 

It was all to the same purport ; that he was well, but 
wanted more rest ; yet he said he had slept the last night 
like a child. But his manner, still, was so touchingly 
kind, so softly gracious, that it doubled my concern to 
see him so far from welL 

I invited Miss Ariana Egerton this evening, to assist 
me with my officers; General Sir William Fawcett being 
added to Generals G'renviile and Bude, and Colonel 
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Goldswortby. We all do mighty well, and General 
Grenville is now the most social amongst them ! Having 
once thrown aside his disposition to be loup-garou, he 
seeais to enjoy the change himself, and very pleasantly 
makes it enjoyed by us all. He comes regularly to my 
tea-table, though tea he holds bad for his nerves, and 
never drinks; he examines whatever I am about, and 
amuses himself with questions and comments, extremely 
dry and ridiculous. Yesterday, in a fit of nonchalance^ 
he took my Fredy's work-box, which is my repository 
for all public stores, and fairly untied the lid and opened 
it; and then began taking up its contents, one by one., and 
looking into its several compartments, not aware, I believe, 
of what he was doing, till Colonel Goldswortby exclaimed 
'*Pray who gave you leave to do that? — upon my 
word — very familiar!" 

He laughed very heartily, but shut it up ; taking, the 
next minute, a threaded needle from my work, and be- 
ginning to sew his own fingers. 

*' Look you there, now !" cried the Colonel, '• O poor 
gentleman, far gone indeed ! — he is sewing his own fin- 
gers!" 

" 'Tis only a little galanterie,'* cried he, *' to have 
something to carry about me of Miss Burney's." 

•'And yotfll take care," cried General Bude, *^ Miss 
Burney shall have something to remember you by, with- 
out a memorandum, for you have put all her work into 
confusion." 

He is now waiting for the King to review his regiment, 
the Welsh Fusileers, which I so unfortunately took for a 
few soldiers drilling ! But the King has not yet been 
well enough to fix a day. 

Monday* November 3rd. — ^The birth-day of the 
Princess Sophia. I had received the beautiful birth-day 
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ofiering yesterday from my Fredy^ and thisr morning I 
carried it to the Lower Lodge, where it was very prettily 
welcomed. 

I have exerted myself to do the honours a litde in the 
establishment on Saturday next the 8th, for the Princess 
Augusta's birth-day. I have invited Miss Gomme and 
Mdlle. Montmollin to dinner, and poor Madame la Fite, 
who is also to stay the evening. For me, this is being 
very grand ; but the truth is^ I find it wholly expected 
amongst the household on the elder birth-days. 

However, we are all here in a most uneasy state. The 
Kling is better and worse so frequently, and changes so, 
daily, backwards and forwards, that everything is to be 
apprehended, if his nerves are not some way quieted. I 
dreadfully fear he is on the eve of some severe fever. 
The Queen is almost overpowered with some secret terror. 
I am affected beyond all expression in her presence^ to 
see what struggles she makes to support serenity.- To- 
day she gave up the conflict when I was alone with her, 
and burst into a violent fit of tears. It was very, very 
terrible to see ! How did I wish her a Susan or aFredy ! 
To unburthen her loaded mind would be to relieve it from 
all but inevitable affliction. O, may Heaven in its mercy 
never, never drive me to that solitary anguish more ! — ^I 
have tried what it would do ; I speak from bitter recol- 
lection of past melancholy experience. 

Sometimes she walks up and down the room without 
uttering a word, but shaking her head frequently, and in 
evident distress and irresolution. She is often closeted 
with Miss Groldsworthy, of whom, I believe, she makes 
inquiry how her brother has found the King, from time 
to time. 

The Princes both came to Kew, in several visits to the 
King. The Duke of York has also been here, and his 
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fond father could hardly bear the pleasure of thinking 
him anxious for his health. ^' So good/' he says^ '* is 
Frederick.!" 

To-night, indeed, at tea-time, I felt a great shocks in 
hearing, fix>ni General Bude^ that Dr. Heberden had been 
called in. It is true more assistance seemed much want- 
ingy yet the King's rooted aversion to physicians makes 
any new-comer tremendous. They said^ too, it was 
merely for counsel^ not that his Majesty was worse. 

* am Ht * * 

Abr my dearest friends ! I have no more fair running 
joumah I kept not now even a memorandum for some 
time, but I made them by recollection afterwards, and 
very fully, for not a circumstance could escape a memory 
that seems now to retain nothing but present events. 

I will copy the sad period^ however^ for my Susan and 
Fredy will wish to know how it passed; and^ though 
the very prospect of the task involuntarily dejects me> a 
thousand things are connected with it that must make all 
that can follow unintelligible without it. 

Tuesday, November 4th — Passed much the same 
as the days preceding it ; the Queen in deep distress, the 
King in a state almost incomprehensible, and all the 
house uneasy and alarmed. The drawing-room was 
again put off, and a steady residence seemed fixed at 
l^ndsor. 

Wednesday, November 5th. — O dreadful day! 
My very heart has so sickened in looking over my me- 
morandums^ that I was forced to go to other employ- 
ments. I will not, however, omit its narration. Tis too 
interesting ever to escape my own memory, and my dear 
firiends have never yet had the beginning of the thread 
which led to all the terrible scenes of which they have 
variously heard. 
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When I went to my poor Queen, still worse and 
woTae I found her spirits. She had been greatly offended 
by some anecdote in a newspaper — the ' Morning 
Herald ' — relative to the King's iudispo6ition. She 
declared the printer should be called to account She 
bid me bum the paper, and ruminated upon who could 
be employed to represent to the editor that he must 
answer at bis peril any further such treasonable para- 
graphs. I named to her Mr. Fairly^ her own servaut. 
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and one so peculiarly fitted for any office requiring 
honour and discretion. ^' Is he here, then ?" she cried. 
*^ No," I answered, but he was expected in a few days. 

I saw her concurrence with this proposal. The Prin- 
cess-Royal soon returned. She came in cheerfully, and 
gave, in German, a history of the airing, and one that 
seemed comforting. 

Soon after, suddenly arrived the Prince of Wales. He 
came into the room. He had just quitted Brighthelm- 
stone. Sometliing passing within seemed to render this 
meeting awfully distant on both sides* She asked if he 
should not return to Brighthelmstone ? He answered 
yes, the next day. He desired to speak with her; they 
retired together. 

I had but just reached my own room, deeply musing 
on the state of things, when a chaise stopped at the rails ; 
and I saw Mr. Fairly and his son Charles alight, and 
enter the house. He walked lamely, and seemed not yet 
recovered from bis late attack. 

Though most happy to see him at this alarming time^ 
when I knew he could be most useful, as there is no one 
to whom the Queen opens so confidentially upon her 
affairs, I had yet a fresh start to see, by his anticipated 
arrival, though still lame, that he must have been sent 
for, and hurried hither. 

Only Miss Flanta dined with me. We were both 
nearly silent : I was shocked at I scarcely knew what, 
and she seemed to know too much for speech. She 
stayed with me till six o'clock, but nothing passed, be- 
yond general solicitude that the King might get better. • 

To keep my promise with Madame la Fite, I made 
Columb go and watch her coming to Princess Elizabeth, 
and invite her for tea. 

Meanwhile, a stillness the most uncommon reigned 
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over the whole house. Nobody stirred; not a race was 
heard ; not a step, not a motion. I could do nothog 
but watchy without knowing for what : then seemed a 
strangeness in the house most extraordinary. * 

At seven o'clock Columb came to tell me that die 
music was all forbid, and the musicians ordered awajr! 

This was the last step to be expected, ao fond » his 
Majesty is of his Concert, and I thought it might have 
rather soothed him : I could not undefBtand the proU- 
. bition ; all seemed stranger and stranger. 

At eight o'clock Madame la Fite came. She bd 
just left the Princess Elizabeth, and left her very misoi- 
ble, but knew not why.. The Queen, too, she said, wis 
ill. She was herself in the dark, or thought it neoesssiy 
so to seem. 

Very late came General Bude. He looked extremely 
uncomfortable. I could have made inquiries of him with 
ease, as to the order about the Court ; but he loves not 
to open before poor Madame la Fite. 

Later still came Colonel Goldswordiy : his countenance 
all gloom, and his voice scarce articulating no or jes. 
General Grenville was gone to town. 

General Bude asked me if I had seen Mr. Fairly; 
and last of all, at length he also entered. 

How grave he looked ! how shut up in himself ! A silent 
bow was his only salutation ; how changed I thought it, — 
and how fearful a meeting, so long expected as a solace ! 

Scarce a word was spoken, except by poor Madame la 
Fite, who made some few attempts to renew her acquaint- 
ance with her favourite, but they were vain. He was all 
absorbed in distant gravity. 

Colonel Goldsworthy was called away: I heard his 
voice whispering some time in the passage, but he did 
not return. 
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Various small- speeches now dropped, by which I 
fonnd the house was all in disturbance, and the King in 
some strange way worse, and the Queen taken ill ! 

Poor Madame la Fite, disappointed of a long-promised 
pleasant evening, and much disturbed by the general 
face of things, when she had drank her tea, rose to go. 
I could not oppose, and Mr. Fairly hastened to help her 
-on with her cloak, and to open the door. 

A little less guardedly now, the two gentlemen spoke 
of the state of the house, but in terms so alarming, I had 
not courage to demand an explanation; I dreadfully 
awaited to catch their meaning, gradually, as I could, 
unasked. 

At length, (xeneral Bud^ said he would go and see if 
any one was in the music- room. Mr. Fairly said he 
tlK>ught he had better not accompany him, for as he had 
not yet been seen, his appearance might excite fresh 
emotion. The General agreed, and went. 

We were now alone. But I could not speak : neither 
did Mr. Fairly ; I worked — ^I had begun a hassock for 
my Fredy. A long and serious pause made me almost 
turn sick with anxious wonder and fear, and an inward 
trembling totally disabled me from asking the actual 
situation of things ; if I had not had my work, to employ 
my eyes and hands, I must have left the room to quiet 
myself. 

I fancy he penetrated into all this, though, at first, he 
had concluded me informed of everything ; but he now, 
findmg me silent, began an inquiry whedier I was yet 
acquainted how bad all was become, and how ill the 
King? 

I really had no utterance for very alarm, but ray look 
was probably sufficient; he kindly saved me any questions, 
and related to me the whole of the mysterious horror ! 
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mj dear f fiends^ what a historj ! Tlie Kii^, at 
dinner, had broken forth into positive delirinoiy whick 
long had been menacii^ all who saw him most closeij; 
and the Queen was so overpowered as to fall into violent 
hysterics. All the Princesses were in miseij, and the 
Prince of Wales had burst into tears. No one kneir 
what was to follow — no one could conjecture the event 

He spoke of the poor Queen, in terms of the moit 
tender compassion ; he pitied her, he said, from the bot- 
tom of his soul ; and all her sweet daughters, die lofdy 
Princesses — there was no knowing to what we might 
look forward for them all 1 

1 was an almost silent listener ; but, having expressed 
himself very warmly for all the principal sufferers, he 
kindly, and with interest, examined me. ''How,*' he 
cried, ''are you? Are you strong? are you stout? can 
you go through such scenes as these ? you do not look 
much fitted for them." 

" I shall do very well," I cried, "for, at a time such as 
this, I shall surely forget myself utterly. The Queen 
will be all to me. I shall hardly, I think, feel myself at 
liberty to be unhappy !" 

He was not yet well himself; he had had an attack of 
gout upon the road. He had quitted bis sister, and, in a 
visit in the journey back, he was seized. He had the 
advantage, there, of very good medical help. He got on 
to town as soon as it was possible^ and meant there 
to have nursed himself well by Saturday, had not the 
ill accounts from Windsor hastened him hither at once. 

He stayed widi ine all the evening, during which we 
heard no voice, no sound ! all was deadly still ! At ten 
o'clock I said, '* I must go to my own room, to be in 
waiting." He determined upon remaining downstairs, 
in the Equerries' apartment, there to wait some iutelli- 
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genoe. We parted in mutual expectation of dreadful 
tidings. In separating, he took my hand, and earnestly 
recommended me to keep myself stout and firm. 

If this beginning of the night was affecting, what did it 
not grow afterwards ! Two long hours I waited — ^alone, 
in silence, in ignorance^ in dread ! I thought they would 
never be over ; at twelve o'clock I seemed to have spent 
two whole days in waiting. I then opened my door, to 
listen, in the passage, if anything seemed stirring. Not a 
sonnd could I hear. My apartment seemed wholly sepa- 
rated from life and motion. Whoever was in the house 
kept at the other end, and not even a servant crossed the 
stairs or passage by my rooms. 

I would fain have crept on myself, anywhere in the 
world, for some inquiry, or to see but a face, and hear a 
voice, but I did not dare risk losing a sudden summons. 

I re-entered my room and there passed another endless 
hour^ in conjectures too horrible to relate. 

A little after one, I heard a step — my door opened — 
and a page said I must come to the Queen. 

I could hardly get along — ^hardly force myself into the 
room ; dizzy I felt, almost to failing. But, the first 
shock passed, I became more collected. Useful, indeed, 
proved the previous lesson of the evening : it had stilled, 
if not fortified my mind, which had else, in a scene such 
as this, been all tumult and emotion. 

My poor Royal mistress ! never can I forget her coun- 
tenance — ^pale, ghastly pale she looked ; she was seated 
to be undressed, and attended by Lady Elizabeth Walde- 
grave and Miss Goldsworthy ; her whole frame was dis- 
ordered, yet she was still and quiet. 

These two ladies assisted me to undress her, or rather 
I assisted them, for they were firmer, from being longer 
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present ; my shaking hands and blinded eyes could scarce 
be of any use. 

I gave her some camphor julep^ ivhich had been 
ordered her by Sir George Baker. ^' How cold I am i" 
she criedy and put her hand on mine ; marble it felt ! and 
went to my hearths core ! 

The King, at the instance of Sir George Bskar, had 
consented to sleep in the next apartment, as the Queea 
was ill. For himself, he would listen to nothing. Ac- 
cordingly, a bed was put up for him, by his own order, ia 
the Queen's second dressing-room, immediately adjoining 
to the bed-room. He would not be further removed. 
Miss Goldsworthy was to sit up with her, by the King's 
direction. 

I would fain have remained in the little dressing-roorSy 
on the other side the bed-room, but she would not per* 
mit it. She ordered Sandys, her wardrobe-woman, ia 
the place of Mrs. Thielky, to sit up there. Lady Eli- 
zabeth also pressed to stay ; but we were desired to go 
to our own rooms. 

How reluctantly did I come away ! how hardly to my- 
self leave her ! Yet I went to bed, determined to pre- 
serve my strength to the utmost of my ability, for the 
service of my unhappy mistress. I could not, however, 
sleep. I do not suppose an eye was closed in the bouse 
all night. 

Thursday, November 6th. — I rose at six, dressed 
in haste by candle-light, and unable to wait for my sum- 
mons in a suspense so awful, I stole along the passage in 
the dark, a thick fog intercepting all faint light, to see if 
I could meet with Sandys, or any one, to tell me how the 
night had passed. 

When I came to the little dressing-room, I stopped. 
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irreaolute what to do. I heard men's voices; I was 
seized with the most cruel alarm at such a sound in her 
Majesty's dressing-room. I waited some time, and then 
the door opened, and I saw Colonel Groldsw<Nrthy and 
Mr. Batterscomb. I was relieved from my first appre- 
hension^ yet shocked enough to see them there at diis 
early hour. Tliey had both sat up there all night, as 
well as Sandys. Every page, both of the ELing and 
Queen, had also sat up, dispersed in the passages and 
ante-rooms ! and O what horror in eveiy face I met! 

I waited here, amongst them, till Sandys was ordered 
by die Queen to carry her a pair of gloves. I could not 
resist the opportunity to venture myself before her. I 
glided into the room, but stopped at the door: she was 
in bed, sitting up ; Miss Goldsworthy was on a stool by 
her side ! 

I feai«d approaching withoat permission, yet could not 
prevail with myself to retreat. She was looking down, 
and did not see me. Miss Goldsworthy, turning round, 
said, '' Tis Miss Bumey, ma'am." 

She leaned her head forward, and in a most soft man- 
ner^ said, '^ Miss Bumey, how are you ?" 

Deeply afiected, I hastened up to her, but, in trying 
to speak, burst into an irresistible torrent of tears. 

My dearest friends, I do it at this moment again, and 
can hardly write for them; yet I wish you to know all 
this piercing history right. 

She looked like death — colourless and wan ; but na- 
ture is infectious ; the tears gushied from her own eyes, 
and a perfect agony of weeping ensued, which, once be- 
gun, she could not stop; she did not, indeed, try; for 
when it subsided, and she wiped her eyes, she said^ ** I 
Uiank you. Miss Bumey — ^you have made me cry — ^it is a 
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great relief to me — I had not been able to crj before, til 
this night long." 

O what a scene followed ! what a scene was related ! 
The King, in the middle of the nighty had insisted npoo 
seeing if his Queen was not removed from the bouse; 
and he had come into her room, with a candle in his 
hand^ opened the bed-curtains, and satisfied himself she 
was there, and Miss Golds worthy by her side. This 
observance of his directions had much soothed him ; but 
he stayed a full hfilf hour, and the depth of terror during 
that time no words can paint. The fear of such another 
entrance was now so strongly upon the nerves of the poor 
Queen, that she could hardly support herself. 

The King — ^the Royal sufferer — was still in the next 
room, attended by Sir George Baker and Dr. Heberden, 
and his pages, with Colonel Goldsworthy occasionally, 
and as he called for him. He kept talking unceasingly; 
his voice was so lost in hoarseness and weakness, it was 
rendered almost inarticulate ; but its tone was still all 
benevolence — all kindness — all touching graciousness. 

It was thought advisable the Queen should not rise, 
lest the King should be offended that she did not go to 
him ; at present he was content, because he conceived 
her to be nursing for her illness. 

But what a situation for her ! She would not let me 
leave her now ; she made me remain in the room, and 
ordered me to sit down. I was too trembling to refuse. 
Lady Elizabeth soon joined us. We all three stayed with 
her ; she frequently bid me listen, to hear what the King 
was saying or doing. I did, and carried the best accounts 
I could manage, without deviating from truth, except by 
some omissions. Nothing could be so afflicting as this 
task ; even now, it brings fresh to my ear his poor ex- 
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hatisted voice. ''I am nervous/' he cried ; *^ I am not ill, 
but I am nervous : if you would know what is the matter 
with me, I am nervous. But I love you both very well ; 
if you would tell me truth : I love Dr. Heberden best^ 
for he has not told me a lie : Sir George has told me a 
lie — a white lie, he says^ but I hate a white lie! If you 
will tell me a lie, let it be a black lie !'' 

This was what he kept saying almost constantly^ mixed 
ia with other matter, but always returning^ and in a 
voice that truly will never cease vibrating in my recol- 
lection. 

The Queen permitted me to make her breakfast and 
attend her, and was so aifectingly kind and gentle in her 
distress, that I felt a tenderness of sorrow for her that 
almost devoted my whole mind to her alone ! 

Miss Groldsworthy was a fixture at her side ; I, there- 
fore, provided her breakfast also. 

Lady Elizabeth was sent out on inquiries of Colonel 
Groldsworthy, and Mr. Batterscomb, and the pages, every 
ten minutes ; while I, at the same intervals, was ordered 
to listen to what passed in the room, and give warning 
if anything seemed to threaten another entrance. 

The behaviour of Lady Elizabeth was a pattern of 
propriety for her situation. She was quiet, gentle, serene, 
full of respect and attention, and kind concern. 

Shq got some breakfast, standing, in the little dressing- 
room, while waiting for an answer to one of her messages ; 
she wished me to do the same, but I could not eat. She 
afterwards told the Queen I had had nothing, and I was 
then ordered to go and make reparation in my room. 

The Queen bid me bring the Prayer-Book and read 
the morning service to her. I could hardly do it, the 
poor voice from the next room was so perpetually in my 
ears. 

VOL. IV. 'VS 
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Yoa may sappose a thonsand thii^ to be said and to 
pass that I never would write ; all I hare pot down wn 
known to other witnesses. 

When I came to my room^ about twelve o*clock, for 
some breakfast, I found a letter from Lady CannarthaL 
It was an answer to my congratulation npoo her nap* 
riage, and written with honest happiness and ddigjhL 
She frankly calls henelf the luckiest of all God*s aca- 
tnres ; and this, if not elegant^ is sincere, and I hope mi 
be permanently her opinion. 

While swallowing my breakfast, standing and in hasten 
and the door ajar, I heard Mr. Fairly's v<Hce, sayings 
"Is Miss Bumey there? is she alone?" and then he sent 
in Colnmb, to inquire if he might come and ask nK 
howl did. 

I received him with as much gladness as I could dien 
feel, but it was a melancholy reception. I consohed 
with him upon many points in which I wanted counsel: 
he is quick and deep at once in expedients where any- 
thin^: is to be done, and simple and clear in explaining 
himself where he thinks it is best to do nothing. Miss 
Go!dsworthy herself had once stolen out to consult with 
hio:. He became, indeed^ for all who belonged to the 
QiKen. from this moment the oracle. 

rv. Wanren had been sent for express, in the middle 
v>f lh<^ ni^t, at the desire of Sir George Baker^ because 
W h«vl been taken ill himself, and felt unequal to the 

wM^ toil 

) If tarti«>d speedily to the room of woe. The arrival 
v»jf tW ixhN'^icians was there grievously awaited, for Dr. 
H^^vK^^' ami Sir George would now decide upon no- 
tUt^M^ tiH l^r» Warren came. The poor Queen wanted 
ms«N^N^^»^^^^l^^^'^'* to pass, relative to her keeping 
««a\. ^hK^K Wm^l thought essential at this time, 
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though the courage to assert it was wanting in every* 
body. 

The Princesses sent to ask leave to come to their 
mother. She burst into tears^ and declared she could 
neither see them^ nor pray, while in this dreadful situa* 
taOB, expecting every moment to be broken in upon^ 
and quite uncertain in what manner, yet determined not 
to desert her apartment, except by express direction 
from the physicians. Who could tell to what height the 
delirium might rise ? There was no constraint, no power : 
all feared the worst, yet none dared take any measures 
for security. 

The Princes also sent word they were at her Majesty's 
comnmndy but she shrunk still more from this interview : 
it filled her with a thousand dreadful sensations, too ob- 
vious to be wholly hid. 

At length news was brought that Dr. Warren was 
arrived. I never felt so rejoiced ; I could have run out 
to welcome him with rapture. 

With what cruel impatience did we then wait to hear 
liis sentence ! An impatience how fruitless ! It ended 
in information that he had not seen the King, who re* 
fiiaed him admittance. 

TThis was terrible. But the King was never so des- 
potic ; no one dared oppose him. He would not listen 
to a word, though, when unopposed, he was still all gen- 
tkness and benignity to every one around him. 

Dr. Warren was then planted where he could hear his 
voice, and all that passed^ and receive intelligence con- 
cerning his pulse, &c., from Sir George Baker. 

We now expected every moment Dr. Warren would 
bring her Majesty his opinion 3 but he neither came nor 
weaat. She waited in dread incessant. She sent for Sir 
George-^he would not speak abne : she sent for Mr* 
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Hawkins, the household surgeon ; but all referred to Dr. 
Warren. 

Lady Elizabeth and Miss Goldsworthy earnestly 
pressed her to remove to a more distant apartmenl!, 
where she might not hear the unceasing voice of the 
unhappy King ; but she would only rise and go to tk 
little dressing-room, there to wait in her night-clothes 
Dr. Warren's determination what step she should take. 

At length Lady Elizabeth learnt among the pages 
that Dr. Warren had quitted his post of watching. 

The poor Queen now, in a torrent of tears, prepared 
herself for seeing him. 

He came not. 

All astonished and impatient. Lady Elizabeth was 
sent out on inquiries. 

She returned, and said Dr. Warren was gone. 

" Run ! stop him !" was the Queen's next order. 
*' Let him but let me know what I am to do." 

Poor, poor Queen ! how I wept to hear those words ! 

Abashed and distressed, poor Lady Elizabeth returned. 
She had seen Colonel Goldsworthy, and heard Dr. 
Warren, with the other two physicians, had left the 
house too far to be recalled ; they were gone over to the 
Castle, to the Prince of Wales. 

I think a deeper blow I have never witnessed. Al- 
ready to become but second, even for the King ! The 
tears were now wiped ; indignation arose, with 'pain, 
the severest pain, of every species. 

In about a quarter of an hour Colonel Goldsworthy 
sent in to beg an audience. It was granted, a long cloak 
only being thrown over the Queen. 

He now brought the opinion of all the physicians in 
consultation, "That her Majesty would remove to a more 
distant apartment, since the King would undoubtedly be 
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worsej from the agitation of seeing her, and there could 
be no possibility to prevent it while siie remained so near,** 

She instantly agreed, but with what bitter anguish ! 
Lady Elizabeth^ Miss Goldswortiiy^ and mvself attended 
bar ; she went to an apartment in the same row^ but to 
srhich there was no entrance except by its own door. It 
consisted of only two rooms^ ' a bed-chamber and a 
dressing-room* They are appropriated to the l^dy-in- 
wailing, when she is here. 

At the entrance into this new habitation the poor 
wretched Queen once more gave way to a perfect agony 
of grief and affliction ; while the words ^' What will be- 
come of me ! What will become of me !" uttered with 
the most piercing lamentation, struck deep and hard into 
all our hearts. Never can I forget their desponding 
Mund ; they implied such complicated apprehensions. 

Instantly now the Princesses were sent for. The 
three elder hastened down. O, what a meeting ! They 
ally from a habit that is become a second nature, strug- 
gling to repress all outward grief, though the Queen her- 
self> wholly overcome, wept even aloud. 

They all went into the bedroom^ and the Queen made 
a slight dressing, but only wore a close gauze cap^ and 
her long dressing gown^ which is a dimity chemise. 

I was then sent back to the little dressing-room, for 
something that was left ; as I opened the door^ I almost 
ran against a gentleman close to it in the passage. 

'* Is the Queen here ?" he cried, and I then saw the 
Prince of Wales. 

*' Yes," I answered^ shuddering at this new scene for 
her; '' should I tell her Majesty your Royal Highness is 
hereT 

This I said lest he should surprise her. But he did 
not intend that : he was profoundly respectful^ and con- 
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sented to wait at the door while I went in> bat called me 
back, as I turned away, to add> ^' You will be so good tD 
jsay I am come by her orders." 

She wept a deluge of tears when I delivered my oom- 
missioD, but instantly admitted him. 

I then retreated. The other two ladies went to Lidy 
Elizabeth's room^ which is next the Queen's new apart- 
ments. 

In the paissage I was again stopped ; it was by Mr. 
Fairly. I would have hurried on^ scarce able to speak, 
but he desired to know how the Queen did. '^ Vexy 
bad" was all I could say^ and on I hastened to my own 
room^ which^ the next minute^ I would as eagerly have 
hastened to quit, from its distance from all that was going 
forward; but now once the Prince h^ entered the 
Queen's rooms, I could go thither no more tmsnnmioDed. 

Miserable^ lonely^ and filled with dreadful conjectures, 
I remained here till a very late dinner brought Miss 
Planta to the dining-parlour, where I joined her. 

After a short and dismal meal we immediately parted: 
she to wait in the apartments of the Princesses above- 
stairs, in case of being wanted ; I to my own solitary 
parlour. 

The Prince of Wales and Duke of York stayed here 
all the day> and were so often in and out of the Queen's 
rooms that no one could enter them but by order. The 
same etiquette is observed when the Princes are with 
the Queen as when the King is there — no interruption 
whatever is made. I now, therefore, lost my only con- 
solation at this calamitous time, that of attending my 
poor Royal Mistress. 

Alone wholly, without seeing a human being, or gather- 
ing any, the smallest intelligence of what was going for- 
wards, I remained till tea-time. 
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Impatient then for information, I planted myself in 
the eating-parlour; but no one came. Every minute 
seemed an hour. I grew as anxious for the tea society 
as heretofore I bad been anxious to escape it ; but so late 
it grew, and so hopeless, that Columb came to propose 
bringing the water. 

No ; for I could swallow nothing voluntarily. 

In a few minutes he came again, and with the compli- 
Bients of Mr. Fairly, who desired him to tell me he would 
wait upon me to tea whenever I pleased. 

A little surprised at this single message, but most truly 
rejoiced, I returned my compliments, with an assurance 
that all time was the same to me. 

He came directly, and indeed his very sights at this 
season of still horror and silent suspense, was a repose to 
my poor aching eyes. 

•* You will see," he said, " nobody else. The physi- 
cians being now here. Colonel Goldsworthy thought it 
right to order tea for the whole party in the music-room, 
which we have now agreed to make the general waiting- 
loom for us aU. It is near the King, and we ought 
always to be at hand.'* 

Our tea was very sad. He gave me no hope of a 
short seizure ; he saw it, in perspective, as long as it was 
dreadful : perhaps even worse than long, he thought it — 
bnt that he said not. He related to me the whole of the 
day's transactions, but my most dear and most honourable 
friends will be the first to forgive me when I promise 
that I shall commit nothing to paper on this terrible 
event that is told me in confidence. 

He did not stay long ; he did not think it right to leave 
his waiting friends for any time, nor cou)d I wish it, 
valued as I know he is by them all, and much as they 
need his able counsel* 
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He left me plunged in a deep gloom, yet he was not 
gloomy himself; he sees evils as things of course, and 
bears them, therefore, as things expected. But he irss 
tenderly touched for the poor Queen and the Princesses^ 

Not till one in the morning did I see another face, audi 
then I attended my poor unhappy Queen. She was now 
fixed in her new apartments, bed-room and dressing- 
room, and stirred not a step but from one to the other. 
Fortunately all are upon the ground-floor, both for Kiag 
and Queen ; so are the two Lady Waldegraves' and mine; 
the Prinoesses and Miss Planta, as usual, are upstain^ 
and the gentlemen lodge above them. 

Miss Goldsworthy had now a bed put up in the Queen's 
new bed-room. She had by no means health to go oa 
sitting up, and it had been the poor King's own direction 
that she should remain with the Queen. It was settled 
that Mrs. Sandys and Mbs Macenton should alternately 
sit up in the dressing-room. 

The Queen would not permit me to take that office, 
though most gladly I would have taken any that would 
have kept me about her. But she does not think my 
strength sufficient. She allowed me however to stay 
with her till she was in bed, which I had never done till 
now ; I never, indeed, had even seen her in her bed-room 
till the day before. She has always had the kindness 
and delicacy to dismiss me from her dressing-room as 
soon as I have assisted her with her night-clothes ; the 
wardrobe-woman then was summoned, and I regularly 
made my courtesy. It was a satisfaction to me, however, 
now to leave her the last, and to come to her the first. 

Her present dressing-room is also her dining-room, her 
drawing-room; her sitting-room ; she has nothing else but 
her bed-room ! 

I left her with my fervent prayers for better times, and 
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saw her nearer to comiiosure than I had believed pos- 
Isible in such a calamity. She called to her aid her 
religion, and without it what, indeed^ must have become 
of her? It was near two in the morning when I quitted 
her. 

In passing through the dressing-room to come away, I 
found Miss Goldsworthy in some distress how to execute 
a commission of the Queen's : it was to her brother, who 
was to sit up in a room adjoining to the King's ; and she 
was undressed^ and knew not how to go to him, as the 
Princes were to and fro everywhere. I oflFered to call 
him to her; she thankfully accepted the proposal. I 
cared not, just then, whom I encountered, so I could 
make myself of any use. 

When I gently opened the door of the apartment to 
which I was directed, I found it was quite filled with gen- 
tlemen and attendants, arranged round it on chairs and 
sofas, in dead silence. 

It was a dreadful start with which I retreated ; for any- 
thing more alarming and shocking could not be con- 
ceived : the poor King within another door, unconscious 
any one was near him, and thus watched, by dread neces- 
sity, at such an hour of the night ! I pronounced the 
words "Colonel Goldsworthy," however, before I drew 
back, though I could not distinguish one gentleman from 
another, except the two Princes, by their stars. 

I waited in the next room; but instead of Colonel 
Goldsworthy, my call was answered by Mr. Fairly. I ac- 
quainted him with my errand. He told me he had himself 
insisted that Colonel Goldsworthy should go to bed, as he 
had sat up all the preceding night, and he had undertakeu 
to supply his place. 

I went back to Miss Goldsworthy with this account. 
She begged me to entreat Mr. Fairiy would come to her. 
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as tbe must now make the oommisskm devolve oa him, 
and could less than ever appear heisel^ as thej were 
all assembled in such a party. 

Mr. Fairlj most coosideratelj had remained in this 
quiet room^ to see if anything more might be wanted^ 
which spared me the distress of again intrading into the 
pnblic room. 

I begged him to follow, and we were proceeding to 
the dressing-room^ when I was stopped by a gentkmaa, 
who said^ '^ Does the Queen want anybody ?" 

It was the Prince of Wales. '' Not the Qneen. sir," 
I answered, " but Miss Groldsworthy, has desired to see 
Mr. Fairly." 

He let me pass, but stopped Mr. Fairly ; and^ as he 
seemed inclined to detain him some time, I only told 
Miss Goldsworthy what had retarded him, and made off 
to my own room, and soon after two o'clock, I believe, I 
was in bed. 

Friday, November 7th. — I was now arrived at a 
sort of settled regularity of life more melancholy than 
can possibly be described. I rose at six, dressed, and 
hastened to the Queen's apartments, uncalled, and thexe 
waited in silence and in the dark till I heard her move or 
speak with Miss Goldsworthy, and then presented myself 
to the sad bedside of the unhappy Queen. She sent 
Miss Goldsworthy early every morning, to make inquiry 
what sort of night his Majesty had passed ; and in the 
middle of the night she commonly also sent for news 
by the wardrobe-woman, or Miss Macenton,^ whichever 
sat up. 

She dismissed Miss Goldsworthy, on my arrival, to 
dress herself. Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave accommodated 
her with her own room for that purpose. 

I had then a long conference with this most patient 
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8ttfferer; and equal forbearance and quietness during a 
period of suspensive unhappiness never have I seen^ 
never could 1 have imagined. 

At noon now I never saw her» which I greatly regretted ; 
but she kept on her dressing-gown all day, and the Princes 
were continually about the passages^ so that no one ua- 
summoned dared approach the Queen's apartments. 

It was only therefore at night and morning I could see 
her; but my heart was with her the livelong day. And 
how long^ good Heaven ! how long that day became ! 
Endless I used to think it^ fot nothing could I do — to 
wdit and to watch — starting at every sound, yet revived 
by every noise. 

While I was yet with my poor Royal sufiferer this 
morning the Prince of Wales came hastily into the room. 
He apologised for his intrusion, and then gave a very 
energetic history of the preceding night. It had been 
indeed most aifectingly dreadful! The King had risen 
in the middle of the night, and would take no denial to 
walking into the next room. There he saw the large 
eongres» I have mentioned : amazed and in consternation, 
he demanded what they did there ? Much followed that 
I have heard since, particularly the warmest eloge on his 
dear son Frederick, his favourite, his friend. " Yes," he 
cried, '* Frederick is my friend !" — and this son was then 
present amongst the rest, but not seen ! 

Sir George Baker wsts there, and was privately ex- 
IkMrted by the gentlemen to lead the King back to his 
room ; but he had not courage : he attempted only to 
speak, and the King penned him in a comer, told him he 
Was a mere old woman — ^that he wondered he had ever 
followed his advice, for he knew nothing of his complaint, 
which was only nervous ! 

Hie Prince of Wales, by signs and whispers, would 
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have urged others to hare dravn him away» but no obo 
dared approach hiniy and he remained diere a eoonder* 
able time, " Nor do I know when he would have been got 
back," continued the Prince, ''if at lasl Mr. Fairly had 
not undertaken him. I am extfemely obliged to Mr. 
Fairly indeed. He came boldly up to him, and took him 
by the arm, and begged him to go to bed, and then drew 
him along, and said he must go. Then he said be wouM 
not^ and cried ' Who are you V 'I am Mr. Fairly, sir^ 
he answered, ' and your Majesty has been very good to 
me often^ and now I am going to be very gcxid to yoHi 
for you must come to bed, sir : it is necessary to your 
life.' And then he was so surprised, that he let himself 
be drawn along just like a child ; and so they got him to 
bed. I believe else he would have stayed all night!" 

Mr. Fairly has had some melancholy experience in a 
case of this sort, with a very near connexion of his own. 
How fortunate he was present ! 

♦ * ♦ 4c « 

At noon I bad the most sad pleasure of receiving Mr. 
and Mrs. Smelt. They had heard in York of the illness 
of the King, aod had travelled post to Windsor. Poor 
worthy, excellent couple ! — ^ill and infirm, what did they 
not suffer from an attack like this — so wonderfully unex- 
pected upon a patron so adored ! 

They wished the Queen to be acquainted with their 
arrival, yet would not let me risk meeting the Princes in 
carrying the news. Mr. Smelt I saw languished to sec 
his King : he was persuaded he might now repay a part 
of former benefits, and he wished to be made his page 
during his illness, that he might watch and attend him 
hourly. 

The good Mrs. Smelt was even anxious to part with 
him for this purpose ; and I had not a doubt, myself, he 
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woald perform it better than anybody, bis personal ten-, 
derness for the King being aided by so intimate a know- 
ledge of his character and sentiments. 

They determined to wait till the last, in hopes some 
accident would occasion my being summoned. 

Poor Mr. de Luc soon joined us : he has forgot all 
his own complaints ; his very heart and soul are consigned 
to the Kingi and have room for nought beside. 

Mr. Smelt^ seeing Dr. Warren pass my window, has- 
tened out to confer with him ; and^ just after, a rap at my 
door produced Mr. Fairly. 

I never gave him a better welcome. I had heard^ I 
told him, what he had done^ and if he could ins^tigate 
others to jsuch methods I should call him our nation's 
guardian. 

He had a long story, he said, for me ; but from slight* 
ness of acquaintance with Mrs. Smelt, he forbore at 
present to enter into particulars, and only — Cheltenham 
fashion — asked me to lend him pen and ink to write a 
note. We left him to that, and pursued our discourse. 

I had had a message in the morning by Mr. Gortont 
the clerk of the kitchen^ to tell me the Prince of Wales 
wished our dining-parlcur to be appropriated to the 
physicians, both for their dinner and their consultations* 
I was therefore obliged to order dinner for Miss Planta 
and myself in my own sitting*parlour, which was now 
immaterial, as the Equerries did not come to tea^ but 
continued altogether in the music-room. 

Mr. Fairly had, I believe, forgot this new regulation, 
for the moment he had written his note he hastened away, 
saying ^ In the evening I shall come to tea, of course.' ' 

I stopped him then to explain the loss of the tea-room, 
but added, if he found any time, I should be most happy 
to receive him in my own. 
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As I had no summons I oootrived to speak to Mr. 
Alberts^ the Queen^s page, and begged him to acquaint 
her Majesty Mr. and Mrs. Smelt were beie. 

He did ; but no message followed^ and dierefore at 
three o'clockt with bleeding hearts, they left this miser- 
able house. 

In the evening, of course, came Mr. Fairly, but it was 
only to let me know it would be of coarse no longer. 
He then rang the bell for my tea-um, fiodii^ I hai 
waited, though he declined drinking tea with me ; but he 
sat down, and stayed half an hour, telUpg me the long 
story he had promised, which was a full detail of the 
terrible preceding ni^t The transactions of the day 
also he related to me, and the designs for the future. 
How alarming were they all ! yet many particulars, he 
said, he omitted, merely because they were yet more 
affecting, and could be dwelt upon to no purpose. 

Saturday, November 8th. — ^This was, if possible, 
the saddest day yet passed : it was the birthday of Princess 
Augusta, and Mrs. Siddons had been invited to read a 
play, and a large party of company to form the audience. 
What a contrast from such an intention was the event ! 

When I went, before seven o'clock in the morning, to 
my most unhappy Royal Mistress, the Princes were both 
in the room. I retreated to the next apartment till they 
had finished their conference. The Prince of Wales 
upon these occasions has always been extremely well- 
bred and condescending in his manner, which, in a situ* 
ation such as mine, is no immaterial circumstance. 

The poor Queen then spoke to me of the birthday 
present she had designed for her most amiable daughter* 
She hesitated a little whether or not to produce it, but at 
length meekly said *' Yes, go to Miss Planta and bring it. 
Do you think there can be any harm in giving it now?" 
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^'O, no !" I said^ l^^PPy ^o encourage whatever was a 
little less gloomy, and upstairs I flew. I was met by all 
the poor Princesses and the Duke of York, who inquired 
if he might go again to the Queen. I begged leave first 
to execute my commission. I did ; but so engrossed was 
my mind with the whole of this living tragedy^ that I so 
little noticed what it was I carried as to be now unable 
to recollect it. I gave it, however, to the Queen, who 
then sent for the Princesses, and carried her gift to her 
daughter, weeping, who received it with a silent courtesy^ 
kissing and wetting with her gentle tears the hand of 
her afflicted mother. 

During my mournful breakfast poor Mr. Smelt arrived 
from Kew, where he had now settled himself. Mr. 
de Luc also joined us, and they could neither prevail 
upon themselves to go away all the morning. 

Mr. Smek bad some thoughts of taking up his abode 
in Windsor till the state of things should be more deci- 
sive. The accounts of the preceding night had been 
most cruel, and to quit ihe spot was scarce supportable 
to him. Yet he feared the Princes might disapprove his 
stay, and he well knew his influence and welcome at 
court was all confined to the sick-room: thence, there 
could now issue no mandate. 

Yet I encouraged him to stay ; so did Mr. de Luc ; 
and while he was still wavering he saw Dr. Warren in 
the court*yard, and again hastened to speak with him. 
Before be returned the Prince of Wales went out and 
met him ; and you may imagine how much I was pleased 
to observe from the window that he took him by the arm, 
aod walked up and down with him. 

When he came to us he said the Prince had told him 
he had better stay, that he might see the Queen. He 
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detcfBUDed, tfaembre, to send off ai express to Mrs. 
Smelt, and go and secore ao ayiii—if at dbe ■■. 

This W9S Tcnr sootfaing to me, vko so Bsdi needed 
jttst socli coosolatioo as he coald bcstov ; aad I begged 
be would come back to dioner, and spesd dbe whole da? 
ID roj room, during his staj. 

What, howerer, was mj cooceni aad aaaxe, wfaea, 
soon after, hastily retumiog, he desired to speak to me 
alone, and, as Mr. de Luc moiled oC told me he wis 
going back immediatelj to £ew! He spoke with a 
tremor that alarmed me. I eotreated to kaoir whj sach 
a change ? He dien informed me diat the porter^ Mr. 
H umphrejs, had refused him re-entranoey aad aeaC him his 
great coat 1 He had resented this impertineaee, aad was 
told it was by the express order of the Prinoe! In ntler 
astonishment he then only desired admittaDoe §x one 
moment to my room, and having acquainted me with 
this circumstance, he hurried oflf, in a state of distress and 
indignation that left me penetrated widi both. 

He made Mr. de Luc promise to write to him, as he 
knew I had received injunctions to send no accounts from 
the house ; but he said he would come no more. 

And, after such an unmerited — a wanton afiront, who 
could ask him ? I can make no comments. 

From this time, as the poor King grew worse, general 
hope aeenied universally to abate; and the Prince of 
Wales now took the government of the house into his 
own hands. Nothing was done but by his orders, and be 
was applied to in every diflSculty. The Queen interfered 
not in anything ; she lived entirely in her two new rooms, 
and spent the whole day in patient sorrow and retirement 
with her daughters. 
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PART VII. 

1788. 

The next news that reached me^ through Mr. de Luc, 
was^ that the Prince had sent his commands to the 
porter^ to admit only four persons into the house on any 
pretence whatever : these were Mr. Majendie, Mr. Tur- 
bulent^ General Harcourt^ and Mr. de Luc himself; 
and these were ordered to repair immediatdiy to the 
Equerry-room below stairs^ while no one whatsoever was 
to be allowed to go to any other apartment. 

From this time commenced a total banishment from 
all intercourse out of the house, and an unremitting con- 
finement within its walls. 

Poor Mr. de Luc, however, could not forego coming 
to my room. He determined to risk that, since he was 
upon the list of those who might enter the house. 

I was glad, because he is a truly good man, and our 
sentiments upon this whole melancholy business were 
the same. But otherwise, the weariness of a great 
length of visit daily from a person so slow and metho- 
dical in discourse, so explanatory of everything and of 
nothing, at this agitating period, was truly painful to 
endure. He has often talked to me till my poor bur- 
thened head has seemed lost to all understanding. 

I had now, all tea-meetings being over, no means of 
gaining any particulars of what was passing, which added 
so much to the horror of the situation, that by the 
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evening I was almost petrified. Imagine^ then^ alike 
my surprise and satisfaction at a visit from Mr. Fairly. 
He had never come to me so unexpectedly. I eagerly 
begged an account of what was going on, and, with his 
usual readiness and accuracy, he gave it me in full 
detail. And nothing could be more tragic than all the 
particulars; every species of evil seemed now hanging 
over this unhappy family. 

He had had his son with him in his room upstairs; 
'* And I had a good mind^" he said^ " to have brought 
him to visit you." 

I assured him he would have been a very welcome 
guest ; and when he added that he could no longer have 
him at tlie Equerry table to dinner, as the Prince of Wales 
now presided there, I invited him for the next day to 
mine. 

He not only instantly accepted the proposal, but cried, 
with great vivacity* " I wish — ^you would invite me too." 

I thought ha was laughing, but said^ ^' Certainly, if 
such a thing might be allowed ;" and then, to my almost 
speechless surprise^ he declared, if I would give him 
permission, he would dine with me next day. 

He then proceeded to say that the hurry, and fatigue, 
and violent animal spirits of the other table quite over- 
powered him, and a respite of such a quiet sort would be 
of essential service to him. Yet he paused a little after- 
wards, upon the propriety of leaving the Prince of Wales's 
table, and said "He would first consult with General 
Bude, and hear his opinion." 

Sunday, November 9th. — No one went to church; 
not a creature now quits the house : but I believe devo- 
tion never less required the aid and influence of public 
worship. For me, I know,»I spent almost my whole 
time between prayer and watching. Even my melan- 

x2 
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choly resource, my tragedy, was now thrown aside; 
misery so actual^ Hving, and present, was knit too closely 
around me to allow my depressed imagination to fancy 
ahy woe beyond what my heart felt. 

In coming early from the Queen's apartment this 
morning I was addressed by a gentleman who inquired 
how I did, by my name ; but my bewilderment made him 
obliged to tell his own before I could recollect him. It 
was Dr. Warren. 

I eagerly expressed my hopes and satisfaction in bis 
attendance upon the poor King, but he would not enter 
upon that subject. I suppose he feared, from my zeal, 
some indiscreet questions concerning his opinion of the 
case ; for he passed by all I could start, to answer only 
with speeches relative to myself — of his disappointment 
in never meeting me, though residing under the same 
roof; his surprise in not dining with me when told he 
was to dine in my room, and the strangeness of never 
seeing me when so frequently he heard my name. 

I could not bring myself to ask him to my apartment, 
when I saw, by his whole manner, he held it imprudent 
to speak with me about the only subject on which I 
wished to talk — the King ; and just then seeing the Dnke 
of York advancing, I hastily retreated. 

While I was dressing, Mr. Fairly rapped at my door. 
I sent out Goter, who brought me his compliments, and, 
if it would not be inconvenient to me, he and his son 
would have the pleasure of dining with me. 

I answered, I should be very glad of their company, 
as would Miss Planta. 

Miss Goldsworthy had now arranged herself with the 
Lady Waldegraves. 

Our dinner was as pleasant as a dinner at such a season 
could be, Mr. Fairly holds cheerfulness as a duty in the 
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midst of every affliction that can admit it ; and^ tbereforei 
whenever his animal spirits have a tendency to rise, he 
encourages and sustains them. So fond, too, is he of his 
son, that his very sight is a cordial to him; and that 
mildy feeling, amiable boy quite idolizes his father, 
looking up to him, hanging on his arm, and watching 
bis eye to smile and be smiled upon, with a fondness like 
that of an infant to its maternal nurse* 

Repeatedly Mr. Fairly exclaimed, " What a relief is 
diis, to dine thus quietly 1" 

What a relief should I, too, have found it, but for a 
little circumstance, which I will soon relate. 

We were still at table, with the dessert, when Columb 
entered and announced the sudden return from Wey« 
mouth of Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

Up we all started ; Miss Planta flew out to receive 
her, and state the situation of the house ; Mr. Fairly, ex- 
pecting, I believe, she was coming into my room, hastily 
made his exit without a word ; his son eagerly scampered 
after him, and I followed Miss Planta upstairs. 

My reception, however, was such as to make me deem 
it most proper to again return to my room. 

What an addition this to the gloom of all ! and to 
begin at once with harshness and rudeness ! I could 
hardly tell how to bear it. 

Monday, November 10th. — ^^fhis was a most dismal 
day. The dear and most suffering King was extremely 
ill, the Queen very wretched, poor Mrs. Schwellenberg 
all spasm and horror. Miss Planta all restlessness, the 
house all mystery, and my only informant and comforter 
distanced. 

Not a word, the whole day through, did I hear of what 
was passing or intending. Our diimer was worse than 
an almost famished fasting ; we parted after it, and met 
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no more. Mrs. Scbwellenberg, wbo never drinks tea 
herself^ hearing the general party was given up, and nerer 
surmising there had ever been any particular one^ neither 
desired me to come to her, nor proposed returning to me. 
She took possession of the poor Queen's former dressing- 
room, and between that and the adjoining apartments she 
spent all the day, except during dinner. 

This was my only little satisfaction, tfiat my solitude 
had not the evening's interruption I expected. Alas ! I 
now found even its dreariness acceptable, in preference to 
such a companion as must have dispelled it. Bat what 
a day ! how endless every hour ! 

Tuesday, November 11th. — ^Tbis day passed like 
the preceding ; I only saw her Majesty in the morning, 
and not another human being from that hour till Mrs. 
Schwellenberg and Miss Planta came to dinner. Nor 
could I then gather any information of the present state 
of things, as Mrs. Schwellenbei^ announced that nothing 
must be talked of. 

To give any idea of the dismal horror of passing so 
many hours in utter ignorance^ where every interest of 
the mind was sighing for intelligence, would not be easy : 
the experiment alone could give it its full force ; and from 
that. Heaven ever guard my loved readers ! 

Wednesday, November 12th. — To-day a litde 
brightened upon us ; some change appeared in the loved 
Royal sufferer, and though it was not actually for the 
better in itself, yet any change was pronounced to be 
salutary, as, for some days past, there had been a mono- 
tonous continuation of the same bad symptoms, that had 
doubly depressed us all. 

My spirits rose immediately; indeed, I thank God, I 
never desponded, though many times I stood nearly alone 
in my hopes. 
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In die pasMge, in the momingy I encountered Colonel 
Gwynn. I hud but just time to infonn him I yet thought 
mil would do meVL, ere the Princes appeared. All the 
Equerries are now here except Major Garths who is ill ; 
and theyliaveaU ample employment in watching and 
waiting. From tioie to time they have aH interviews ; but 
it is only because the poor King will not be denied see- 
ing them : it is not thought right. But I must enter into 
nothing of this aort — it is all too closely connected with 
private dooieBtac conoems for paper. 

After dinner^ my chief guests la PreMidenie, told me> 
*' If my room was not so warm^ she would stay a littel 
with n^e." I felt this would be rather too superlative an 
obligation 4 and therefore I simply answered that ^^I was 
too chilfy to sit in a cold room;" and I confess I took no 
pains to temper it according to this hint 

, Fin<yng there was now no danger of disagreeable inter- 
views^ Mr. Fairly renewed his visits as usual. He came 
eai^ly this evening, and narrated the state of things ; and 
then, with a laugh, he inquired what I had done with my 
head companion, and how I got rid of her ? 

I fairly told him my malice abont the temperature. 

He could not help laughing, though he instantly re* 
monstrated against an expedient that might prove preju- 
dicial to my health. ^' You had better not," he cried, 
''try any experiments of this sort: if you hurt your 
nerves, it may prove a permanent evil ; this other can 
only be temporary." 

He took up the < Task ' again ; but he opened, by ill 
luck, upon nothing striking or good ; and soon, with dis- 
taste, flung the book down, and committed himself 
wholly to conversation. 

He told me he wished much he had been able to con- 
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»ult with me on the precediag mornings vihen he hud the 
Queen's orders to write^ in her Majesty's name, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to issue out public prayers 
for the. poor King^ for all the churches. 
. I assured hitn I fancied it might do very iiviell witheiii.t 
my aid; There was to be a privy council summoned^ 
in consequence of the letter, to settle the mode of com-' 
pliance* 

How right a step in my ever-right Royal Mlstreslt is 
this ! If you hear less of her now, my dearest frieodsi 
and of the internal transactions, it is only because I now 
rarely saw her but alone, and all that passed^, therefore; 
was in promised confidence. And, for the rest, the 
whole of my information concerning the Priacest and 
the plans and the proceedings of the house, was told me 
in perfect reliance on my secrecy and honour. 

I know this is saying enough to the most honourable 
of all confidants and friends to whom I am T^nriting. All 
that passes with regard to myself is laid completely 
before them. 

Thursday, November 13th. — ^This was the fairest 
day we have passed since the first seizure of the most 
beloved of monarchs. He was considerably better. 
what a ray of joy lightened us, and how mildly did my 
poor Queen receive it ! 

Friday, 14th. — Still all was greatly amended, and 
better spirits reigned throughout the house. 

Mr. Fairly — I can write of no one else, for no one 
else did I see — called early, to tell me he had received 
an answer relative to the prayer for his Majesty's reco- 
very, in consequence of which he had the Queen's com- 
mands for going to town the next day, to see the Arch- 
bishop. 
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Hiis was aD employment so suited to the religious 
cast of his character, that I rejoiced to see it fall into 
his hands. 

He came again in the evenings and said he had now 
got the prayer. He did not entirely approve iti nor 
think it sufficiently warm and animated. I petitioned 
to hear it, and he readily complied, and read it with 
great reverence, but very unaffectedly and quietly. I 
was very, very much touched by it ; yet not, I own, 
qoite so much as once before by another^ which was 
read to me by Mr. Cambridge, and composed by his son, 
for the sufferings of his excellent daughter Catherine. 
It was at once so devout, yet so concise-^so fervent^ yet 
so simple, and the many tender relations concerned 
io: it^^fether, brother, sister-^*so powerfully affected me, 
that I had no command over the feelings then excited, 
even though Mr. Cambridge almost reproved me for 
want of fortitude; but there was something so tender in 
a prayer of a brother for a sister. 

Here, however, I was under better control ; for though 
my whole heart was filled with the calamitous state of 
this unhappy monarch, and with deepest affliction for all 
his family, I yet knew so well my reader was one to 
severely censure all failure in calmness and firmness, 
that I struggled, and not ineffectually, to hear him with a 
steadniess like his own. But, fortunately for the relief 
of this force, he left the room for a few minutes to see if 
he was wanted, and I made use of his absence to give a 
little vent to those tears which I had painfully restrained 
in his presence. 

When he returned we had one of the best (on his 
part) conversations in which I have ever been engaged, 
upon the highest and most solemn of all subjects, prayers 
and supplications to heaven. He asked my opinion 
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with unbounded 

S-iTT*rAT-Xo^r«EaLl3flrH- — This monung syfoor 

hcncli pwjiBwJ Be with one of Oe 
popen for ae KiKc. I shdB ahnyi beep k ; how — how 
fcfl^sdTiUIwsek! 

Whist I WK at bieakfi0l Mr. Faiily once more calkd . 
before he Kf off for ton: and he bioii^t me ahoa 
oopr of the pnyer. He had ■eu e i ncd a kige pa^et of 
them from the Afcfabishop, Dr. Moore;, to dbtiibate k 
thehoose. 

The whole daj the ISaag continued awwudod. 

So~DAT.« NoTEiUEm 16tb. — Una moming I ¥en- 
tiircd oat to church. I did not like to appear abroad, 
hut yet I had a moat ii reais t iblecariieBtaesB to jmii the 
public coiigTegation in the prarerfisr the Kiiig. Indeed 
nothin? could be more deephrmoring: the Tery soimd 
of the cathedral senice, performed in his own chapel, 
orerset me at once : and eTery prayer in the service in 
which he was mentioned brought torrents of tears from 
all the suppliants that joined in them. I could scarcely 
keep my place, scarce command my voice irom audible 
sobs. To come to the House of prayer firom such 
a house of woe ! I ran away when the service was over, 
to avoid inquiries. Mrs. Kennedy ran after me, with 
swollen eyes ; I could not refuse her a hasty answer, 
but I ran the fiister after it, to avoid any more. 

The King was worse. His night had been very bad; 
all the fair promise of amendment was shaken ; he had 
now some symptoms even dangerous to his life. O 
good Heaven, what a day did this prove ! I saw not 
a human face, save at dinner ; and then, what faces ! 
gloom and despair in all, and silence to every species 
of intelligence. 
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The good Bishop of Worcester came, bat he could 
only see the Queen ; overwhelmed with grief for the 
situation of his unhappy King and patron, he could 
bear no interview he had power to shun. 

Mr. Smelt came to Windsor^ and, by means of cer« 
tain management, dined here, but hastened to Kew 
.immediately afterwards. In how many ways had I rea- 
son to repine at his most ungrateful treatment i 

So foil of horror was my mind that I could not even 
read ; books of devotion excepted, I found it impos* 
sible even to try to read, for I had not courage to take 
anything in hand. At the cathedral a sort of hymn had 
occurred to me, and that I wrote down on my return ; 
and that alone could divide my attention with listening 
for footsteps at the door. No footsteps, however, ap- 
proached : my only friend and intelligencer gone, not 
another in the house could even dream of the profound 
ignorance in which, during his absence, I was kept. 
My morning attendance upon the Queen, indeed, was 
kiforming, as for as it was tete-A-tSte, but after that I 
saw her no more till night, and then never alone. 
- It was mdancholy to see the crowds of former wel* 
come visitors who were now denied access. The Prince 
reiterated his former orders ; and I perceived from my 
window those who had ventured to the door returning 
back in dekiges of tears. Amongst them to-day I per- 
ceived poor Lady Effingham, the Duchess of Ancaster, 
and M rBryant; the last sent me in, afterwards^ a 
moumfol little letter, to which he desired no answer. 
Indeed I was not at liberty to write a word. 

Wednesday, November 19th. — ^The account of the 
dear King this morning was rather better. 

Sir Xiucas Pepys was now called in, and added to Dr. 
Warren, Dr. Heberden, and Sir George Baker. I 
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earnestly wished to see him, and I found my poorBoyal 
Mistress was secretly anxious to know his opinion. I 
sent to beg to speak with him^ as soon as the consalta- 
tion was over; determined, however, to make that re- 
quest no more if he was as shy of giving information 
as Dr. AVarren. 

Poor Mr. de Luc was with me when he came; bat 
it was necessary I should see Sir Lucas alone, that I 
might hare a better claim upon his discretion : neve^ 
thclcss I feared he would have left me, without the 
smallest intelligence, before I was able to make my 
worthy, but most slow companion comprehend the 
necessity of his absence. 

The moment we were alone. Sir Lucas opened upon 
the subject in the most comfortable manner. He as-, 
sured me there was nothing desponding in the case, 
and that his Royal Patient would certainly recover, 
though not immediately. 

Whilst I was in the midst of the almost speechless 
joy with which I heard this said, and ready to kiss the 
very feet of Sir Lucas for words of such delight^ a rap 
at my doer made me open it to Mr. Fairly, who en- 
tered, saying, *" I must come to ask you how you do, 
thoufirh I have no srood news to biinu vou : but " 

He then, with the utmost amaze, perceived Sir La* 
cas. In so very many visits he had constantly foand 
me alone, that I rcaliy believe he had hardly thought 
it jv^ssiWe he should see me in any other way. 

Thoy then talkei over ifao poor King's situation, and 
Sir I uoas w*s very open ar.i comf<wting. How many 
SAvl nuvtirsT^ havo I had T\::h him hoi^tofore; first in 
the alAT:\v,nir attacks cf yc^r Mr. Thrale. and next in 
the aj^^r,:r,r,^ 4uo:;:A::or.s ot his UTihappy widow ! 

Ah. wy vicari*^! twrri*. ^ihc^m <iall wc pity so much 
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as tbose who neglect to habituate those imperious as- 
saulters of all virtue and all self-denial> The Passiont, 
to the control of Patience? For that, I begin to 
thinks is mate properly their Superior than Reason, 
which, in* many cases^ finds it hard not to join: with 
them. . i , , 

Sir lAums wished to speak with me alone, as be had 
something he wanted, through me, to communicate to 
the Queen; but as he saw Mr. Fairly not disposed to 
retire firsts by his manner of saying '' Sir Lucas, you 
will find all the breakfast ready below stairs/' he made 
his bow, and said he would see me again. 

Mr. Fairly then informed me he was quite uneasy 
at the recljuse life led by the Queen and the Princesses, 
and that he was an:sious to prevail with them to take 
a little air, which must be absolutely necessary to their 
hesUth. He was projecting a scheme for this purpose, 
which required the assistance of the Duke of York, 
and he left me, to confer upon it with his Royal High- 
ness, promising to return and tell its success. 
. Sir Lucas soon came back^ and then gave me such 
unequivocal assurances of the King's recovery, that 
the moment he left me I flew to demand a private 
audience of the Queen, that I might relate such 
delightful prognostics. 

The Duke of York was with her. I waited in the 
passage, where I met Lady Charlotte Finch, and tried 
what I could to instil into her mind the hopes 1 enter- 
tained : this, however, was not possible ; a general 
despondency prevailed throughout the house, and Lady 
Charlotte was infected by it very deeply. 

Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave then passed, and made 
me go and wait in her room with her sister till the 
Duke left the Queen. Nothing can deserve more 
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caxzuDcsdiliaB Am tlie itbemdj good eondoct and pro- 
fviet J of Lidr EHnbeth Wald^nve, wlio seema moEC 
imi&nBlT to do pncsdy what is ligbt, and neither 
mare nor less, tlm almost anr cliaiacter I have met 

At length I gaiBpd «^^iw«imi md gare my accoant, 
vhSdi vas most meeklr reoeired by the most patient 
of soiroviers. 

At night came Mr. Fairly again; bat^ befiire he 
entered jato any narrations he asked, ''Do yoo expect 



'^Xor I oii ^ he had been already.'* 

'* I sair him rise earlr firom table/' he added^ ''and 
I thooght he vas coming to yoa." 

He has taken no &ncTto poor Sir liaeas, and would 
rather, apparently. aToid meeting him. However^ it is 
to mc so essential a comfisrt to hear his opinions, that 
I have earnestly entreated to see him by every oppor- 
tnnixy. 

The equerries now had their own table as usual, to 
which the physicians were r^^nlarly invited, down- 
stairs, and our eadng-parlonr was restored. The 
Princes established a table of their own at the Castle, 
to which they gave daily invitations to such as they 
chose, from time to time, to select from the Lodge. 

The noise of so large a party just under the apart- 
ment of the Queen occasioned this new regulation, 
which took place by her Majesty's own direction. 

Thursday, November 20th. — ^Poor Miss Grolds- 
worthy was now quite ill, and forced to retire and 
nurse. No wonder, for she had suffered the worst sort 
of fatigue, that of fearing to sleep, firom the apprehen- 
sion the Queen might speak, and want her ; for, though 
the Queen was all graciousness and consideration, the 
situation could not admit of ease and repose. 
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Lady Elizabetli Waldegrave now took her place of 
sleeping in the Queen's room^ but the office of going 
for early intelligence how his Majesty had passed the 
night devolved npon me. 

Exactly at seven o'clock I now went to the Queen's 
apartment ; Lady Elizabeth then rose and went to her 
own room to dress^ and I received the Queen's com- 
mands for my inquiries. 

I could not, however, go myself into the room where 
they assembled, which Miss Goldsworthy, who always 
applied to her brother, had very properly done : I sent 
in a message to beg to speak with General Bude, or 
whoever could bring an account. 

Mr. Charles Hawkins came; he had sat up. O, 
how terrible a narrative did he drily give of the 
night I — short, abrupt, peremptorily bad, and indu- 
bitably hopeless ! 

I did not dare alter, but I greatly softened this 
relation, in giving it to my poor Queen. I had been, 
indeed, too much shocked by the hard way in which I 
had been told it, to deliver it in the same manner ; 
neither did I, in my own heart, despair. 

I saw Sir Lucas afterwards, who encouraged all my 
more sanguine opinions. He told me many new regu- 
lations had been made. His Majesty was to be kept 
as quiet as possible, and see only physicians, except 
for a short and stated period in every day, during 
which he might summon such among his gentlemen as 
he pleased. 

Mr. Fairly came also early, and wrote and read letters 
of great consequence relative to the situation of affairs ; 
and he told me he was then to go to the King, who had 
refused his assent to the new plan, and insisted upon 
seeing him when he came in from his ride, which, to 
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keep him a little longer quiet, they had made him be- 
lieve he was then talcing". The gentlemen had agreed 
to be within call altcrnatelv, and he meant to hare 

ml 

his ovrti turn always in the forenoon^ that his evenings 
might liavc some chance for quiet. 

'Die rest of the day was comfortless ; my coadjutrix 
was now grown so fretful and affronting that, though 
we only met at dinner, it was hard to support her most 
unprovoked harshness. 

At night, while I was just sealing a short note to my 
dear Miss Cambridge, who had an anxiety like that of 
my own Susan and Fredy lest I should suffer from my 
prrsi-nt fatigues, I heard the softest tap at my doorj 
which, before I could either put down my letter or 
speak, was suddenly but most gently opened. 

I turned about and saw a figure wrapt up in a great 
coat, with boots and a hat on, who cautiously entered, 
and instantly closed the door. 

1 stared, and looked very hard, but the face was 
much hid by the muffling of the high collar to the 
groat coat. I wondered, and could not conceive who it 
could be. The figure then took off his hat and bowed, 
but ho did not advance, and the light was away from 
him. I court sied, and wondered more, and then a sur- 
prised voice exclaimed, " Don't you know me ?" and I 
found it was Mr. Fairly. 

•'I cannot/' he said, "stop now, but I will come 
ngftin ; however, you know it, perhaps, already?" 

•' Know what ?" 

'• Why — the — news." 

"What news?'' 

•' Why — that the King is much better, and — " 

" ^'os. Sir Lucas said so, but I have seen nobody 
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No ? And have you heard nothing more ?" 
Notliing at all; I cannot guess what you mean/' 

"What, then, have not you heard — ^howmuch the 
King has ts^ked? And — and, have not you heard the 
charge." 

No ; I have he^d not a word of any charge.'* 
Why, then. III tell you." 

A long , preamble, uttered very rapidly, of ^' how 
much the King had been talking," seemed less necej^- 
sary to introduce his intelligence than to give him 
time to arrange it ; and I was so much struck with 
this, that I cpuld not even listen to him, from impa* 
tienqe to have him proceed. 

Suddenly, however, breaking off, evidently from 
not knowing how to go on, he exclaimed, '^Well, I 
ahall tell it you all by and by ; you come in for your 
«hare !" 

Almost breathless now with amaze, I could hardly 
cry, " tk) I ?" 

" Yes, I'll tell you," cried he ; but again he stopped, 
and, hesitatingly said, *' You — you won't be angry ?" 

'^ No," I answered, still more amazed, and even 
almost terrified, at what I had now to expect. 

*^ Well, then," cried he, instantly resuming his first gay 
and rapid manner, " the King has been calling them 
all to order for staying so long away from him. ^ All 
the equerries and gentlemen here/ he said, 'lost their 
whole time at the table, by drinking so much >vine and 
sitting so long over their bottle, which constantly made 
them all so slow in returning to their waiting, that 
when he wanted them in the afternoon they were never 
ready ; and — and — and Mr. Fairly,' says he, *is as bad 
as any of them ; not that he stays so long at table, or 
is so fond of wine, but yet he's just as late as the rest ; 

VOL. IV. Y 
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for he's 8o fond of the company of learned ladies, that 
he gets to the tea-table with Miss Bumey, and there 
he stays and spends his whole time.' " 

He spoke all this like the velocity of lightning ; but, 
had it been with the most prosing slowness, I had 
surely never interrupted him, so vexed I was, so sur- 
prised, so completely disconcerted. 

Finding me silent^ he began again, and as rapidly 
as ever ; " I know exactly," he cried^ '' what it afl 
means — what the King has in his head — exactly what 
has given rise to the idea — 'tis Miss Fnzilier." 

Now^ indeed, I stared afresh, little expecting to hear 
her named by him. He went on in too much hony 
for me to recollect his precise words^ but he q^ke of 
her very highly, and mentioned her learning, her 
education, and her acquirements, with great praise, 
yet with that sort of general commendation that dis- 
claims all peculiar interest ; and then, with some de- 
gree oF displeasure mixed in his voice, he mentioned 
the report that had been spread concerning them, and 
its having reached the ears of the King before his ill- 
ness. He then lightly added something I could not 
completely hear, of its utter falsehood, in a way that 
seemed to hold even a disavowal too important for it, 
and then concluded with saying, '^ And this in the pre- 
sent confused state of his mind is altogether, I know, 
what lu> means by the learned ladies." 

When he had done he looked earnestly for my an- 
swer, but finding I made none, he said, with some con- 
coriK *' You ^Yon*t think anv more of it?" 

« 

•* No/' 1 answered, rather faintlv. 

\\\ w lii^htor manner then, as if to treat the whole 
a« Uh> Hifht tor a thought, he said, as Ke was leaving 
tho riHMu to chani^? his dress. ** WelL since I have now 
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got the character of being bo fond of such company^ I 
shall certainly" — he stopped short, evidently at a low 
how to go on ; bot quickly after, with a laugh, he 
hastily added, *'come and drink tea with you very 
often ;" and then, with another laugh, which he had 
all to himself, he hurried away. 

He left me, however, enough to think upon ; and the 
predominant 'thought was an immediate doubt whether 
or not, since his visits had reached the King, his Ma- 
jesty's observation upon them ought to stop their 
continuance ? 

Upon the whole, however, when I summed up all, I 
Ibund not cause sufficient for any change of system. 
No raillery had passed upon me ; and, for him, he had 
stoutly evinced a determined contempt of it. Nothing 
of flirtation had been mentioned for either ; I had 
merely been called a learned lady, and he had merely 
been accused of liking such company. I had no 
other social comfort left me but Mr. Fairly, and I had 
discomforts past all description or suggestion. Should 
I drive him &om me, what would pay me, and how 
had he deserved it ? and which way could it be worth 
whfle? His friendship offered me a solace without 
hazard; it was held out to me when all else was 
denied me ; banished from every friend, confined 
almost to a state of captivity^ harrowed to the very soul 
with surrounding afflictions, and without a glimpse of 
light as to when or how aU might terminate, it seemed 
to me, in this situation, that Providence had benignly 
sent in my way a character of so much worth and ex- 
cellence, to soften the rigour of my condition, by kind 
sympathy and most honourable confidence* 

This idea was sufficient ; and I thence determined 
to follow as he led, in disdaining any further notice, or 

y2 
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i6Vfen' reittttnbranee, if poesible, of tbis learned aecu- 
dfttion. 

•FttiDAY, Nov. 2 1 ST. — All w0ttt better and better to- 
day, atid I received from the Kiiig^s room a more 
bheering account to carry to my poor Queen. Wc 
had now hopes of a speedy restoration : the Sing 
held' long conferences with all bis gentfemen, and, 
thoagh far from composed^ was so frequently rational 
as to make any resistance to his wtU nearly impossible. 
Innumerable difficulties attended this stated but the 
general promise it gave of a complete recovery recom- 
pensed them all. 

Sir Lucas Pepys came to me in the morning, and 
acquainted me with the rising hopes -of amendment. 
But he disapproved the admission of so many gentle- 
men, and would have limited the licence to only the 
Equerry in waiting. Colonel Goldsworthy, and Mr. 
Fairty, who was now principal throughout the house^ in 
universal trust for his superior judgment. 

The King, Sir Lucas said, now talked of everybody 
and everything he could TecoUect or suggest. 

So I have heard, thought I. 

And, presently after^ he added, '"^ No one escapes; 
you will have your turn." 

Frightened lest he knew I had had it, I eagerly ex- 
claimed, '' O, no ; I hope not." 

** And why ?" cried he, good-humouredly ; " what 
need you care? He can say no harm of you." 

I ventured then to ask if yet I had been niuned ? 

He believed not yet. 

This doubled my curiosity to know to whom the 
^ learned ladies" had been mentioned, and wheth^ to 
Mr. Fairly himself, or to some one who related it ; I 
think the latter, but there is no way to inquire. 
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Very early in the evening I heard a rap at my 
door. I was in my inner room, and called out " Who's 
diere?" The door opened and Mr. Fairly appeared. 
■: He had been so long in attendance this morning 
with our. poor ^sick monarchy that ha was too mnph 
&(tigued: to join the dinner-party. He had stood five 
hours raniiing» besides the concomitant. circumstances 
of aileiiiion. Ho had instantly laid down when he 
psTocttredti his dismission^ and had only risen to eat 
some ooldtchiekea before he came to my room. Dun- 
ing that- repast he had again been demanded^ but he 
charged the gentlemen to make his excuse^ as he could 
gObihvodigh nothing further. 

<< I hope 'the. King did not conclude him again with 
therleamedi. 

.: This was the most serene, and even cheerful evening 
Iliad passed aiince the poor King's first seizure. 

SAToaoAT, November 22nd. — When I went for my 
morning inquiries. Colonel Manners came out to me. 
He could give me no precise account, as the sittersup 
had not yet left the King, but he feared the night had 
been bad. We mutually bewailed the mournful state 
of the house. He is a very good creature at heart, 
though as unformed as if he had just left Eton or West- 
minster... But he loves his Master with a true and 
faithful heart, and is almost as ready to die as to live 
for him, if any service of that risk was proposed to him. 

While the Queen's hair was dressings though only 
for a elose .cap, I was sent again. Colonel Manners 
came out to me, and begged I would enter the music- 
room^ as Mr. Keate, the surgeon, had now just iefif the 
King, and was waiting to give me an account before he 
laid down. 

I found him in his night- cap : he took me up to a 
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wisdov^ and gare me but a dianal Inaiarji the night 
Ittd been very onfaTonrable, and the late amendmeiit 
Tvrv transient. 

1 heard nothing further till the evenings when mj 
oOBstant companion came to me. All. he aaid* was had : 
he had been summoned and detained nearly all tbe 
morning, and had then rode to St Leonards to get a 
little rest, as he would not return till after dinner. 

He had but just beg^un his tea when hia name wn 
called aloud in the passage: up he started* seized his 
hat, and with a hasty bow, decamped. 

I fancy it was one of the Princea ; and the more^ as 
he did not come back. 

Sunday, Novembek 23bd. — ^A sad day this! I was 
sent as usual for the night account, which I had given 
to me by Mr. Fairiy, and a very dismal one indeed. 
Yet I never, upon this point* yield implicitly to his 
opinion, as I see him frequently of the despairing side, 
and as for myself, I thank God, my hopes never wholly 
fail. A certain faith in his final recovery has uniformly 
supported my spirits from the beginning. 

I ventured once more to the cathedral, to join in the 
public prayer. There I was seen by poor Madame la 
Fite, who lamented her banishment from the house, in 
bitter complaints. I could but tell her it was universal 
••But, my elierc Madame," cried she, "do you see 
mooh CO Mr. si digne, ce Mr. Fairly ?" 

•• \'ea/* 1 answered, *• when he had any spare time." 
And ]>rtniiisod. in happier days, she also should sec 
Www ; to luT groat content. 

Dr. Puval preached a sermon, from Job, very ap- 
plioaMo auil vorv well, all exhortiug to trust in God, 
b*n\o>or hopoloss in man. 

Niv Liu as oanio to mo o.i mv return., and was still 
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very comfortable. How much I owe him for hiti cheei: 
at such a season ! There now remained no other wn 
the side of hope; all were dispirited, and the. King 
imdonbtedly worse. 

In the evening, a small tap at my doar» with *' Hero. 
I am again/' ushered in Mr. Fairlj. He seemed. 
mixdi hurried and disturbed, and innately unc^dKi* 
fortable; and Tery soon he entered into a detail of 
the sitnaiioa of albirs that saddened me ia the ex- 
treme. The poor King was very ill indeed, and so 
little aware of his own condition, that he would submit 
to no rule, and' chose to have company with him foom 
morning till night, sending out for the gentlemen one 
after another without intermission, and chiefly for Mr. 
Fairly, who, conscious it was hurtful to his Majesty, and 
nearly worn out himself, had now no chance of respite 
or escape but by leaving the house and riding out. 

Seeing me much depressed, he began to cheer him- 
self; and, asking for my book, declared we must dwell 
OB the sad subject no longer. ^'Let us do," he cried, 
''all we can; and that done, turn to other objects, 
and not suffer ourselves to sink." 

My book was 'Ogden.' I begged him to let me 
choose him a sermon, and gave him the second, on Be- 
lief. It is one of the most spirited and pointedly to the 
matter I have ever read. But his mind was too much 
preoccupied to enter into its merits; he read on ra- 
pidly, though in general he is a very slow reader, and 
evidently sought to lead my thoughts into a new chan- 
nel, without the power of diverting his own. 

I have never seen him so wearied, or so vexed, I 
know not which. "How shall I rejoice," he cried, 
" when all this is over, and I can turn my back to this 
scene !'* 
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Ee Kcc pLi iisv^ tlie book, idmowledging he 
:cL~ £ zkuC aiKx^fixi azT axientxiB. *^ But I hope/' he 
rj-i'L * in * fcw £iTs to see joa more comfortably.'* 

How ssasreikT dki I jcia in that hope ! 

He Ujen hcmed off to execute some business for 



About ten o'clock, howerer, he came bade, accom- 
panied by Lady Chariotte Finch^ and each of them 
begging a miiiion of pardons, but telling me they had a 
commission to execute for the Queen^ and no place not 
crowded with Princes, physicians, or pages, in which 
they could utter a word undisturbed. 

I rejoiced to make my apartment of any use at such 
a period, and hastened into my bed-room, though they 
would have me remain still. But I had no claim upon 
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the confidenoe of Lady Gharlotte^ and i^li9ak^mtk^ If I 
iitajed> Mvi .Fairly would forget I liadfiidnc alio^up^ 
his. I took^ therefore, a book jind^a candte/' and'^^ft 
tibem.- • 

» .Wbea tkey had finished their consultation Lad^ 
Charlotte came for me, and Mr. Fairiy w*nt 'slwaty. 
We thea 'talked over affairs in generaV'but t^itlfciut 
any . comfort. She is no hoper; 6h^< seer n6lhiflg^' 
Isefore its but despair and horror. I believe ihyi^f, 
indeed, the only >regalar hoper of any one resid<eklt ill 
the houses £lr; Fairly himself now evidently lecAf»9'ta 
thedacker side;, .though be avoids saying so. ' -'-'^ ''^ 

^JAovDAY, November 24th. — Very bad again' w4fii 
tb6niglU;*s>:acccnint^ which I received at seven Vclbek 
.this morning from Mr. Dunda«^ I retcnrn^^ with it to' 
my poor royal mistresi, who heai^ it with faerus^al 
patience. . • . 

While I was still with her. Lady Elizabeth caine- 
with a request from Mr. Fairly^i for an audience b^fdre 
hfKT Majesty's breakfast. As soon as she was ready she 
ordered me to tell Lady Elizabeth to bring him. 
« « * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Soon after, with a hasty rap, came Mr. Fairiy. He 
brought his writing to my table, where I was trying to 
take off impressions of plants. I saw he meant to I'ead 
me* hia letter; but before he had finished it Lady 
Charlotte Finch came in search of hiiii. It was ndt fot 
the Queen, but herself; she wished to speak' and con-* 
suit with him upon the King's seeing his children, 
which was now his vehement demand. 

He was writing for one of the King^s messengers, 
and could not' stop till he had done. Poor Lady 
Charlotte^ overcome with tenderness and compassion, 
wept the whole time he was at his pen ; and when he 
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Ai pnssesi be smu? enrrduBg that occurred to him, 
acd IB a Tff^aaer se viLi. tin i rawiab le, and dangenms, 
vith Tesaid to lum e coBstnictioiis» that there eonld 
be no kindness so £T>»t to him as to sofier him <mly 
to see those who weie his requisite attendants. 

He then enicnerazed manj instances very forcibly^ 
in whi<^ he showed how mnch more prop^ly his Ma- 
jesty might hare been treated, by greater strength of 
steadiness in his man^i^ment. He told various facts 
which neither of us had heard ; and, at hist, in speak- 
ing of the most recent occurrences^ he fell into a nar- 
ratire relating to himself. 

The King^ he said, had almost continually demanded 
him of late,, and with the most extreme agitation ; he 
had been as much with him as it was possible for his 
health to bear. - Five hours/' continued he, " I spent 
with him on Friday, and four on Saturday, and three 
and a-half yesterday ; yet the moment I went to him 
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Iftst mglit, he aceuaed me of never comiAg near Hwh 
He said I ga^ee him up entirely; that I waA alwajit 
going outy always dining out^ always going to Mtfi. 
Haircourt's — riding to St. Lieonard's; but be knew 
Irhy — 'twas to meet Miss Fuzilier." 

Lady CStarlotte stared, surprised^ I saw^ at hia 
naming thai lady;, and in a voice and mann» ao 
entirely disclaiming the King's imputation. I had 
heard him before^ and my surprise^ therefore/ was. 
over. 

^ Then/' covrtinaed he, '' he raved aboujb my Utile 
boy, whom he said I loved better than him ; and — and— 
so he went on in that sort of way tos a considerable 
time, quite ^Doraged." 

Poor Lady Charlotte was answered^ and, looking 
eoctremdy sorry, went away. 

He then readme his messenger's letter. 'Twas upon 
a Teiy delicate affair, relative to the Prince of Wales, in 
whose service, he told mc, he first began his court pror 
fBrment. 

When he had made up his packet he returned to 
the subject of the King's rage, with still greater open- 
ness. He had attacked him, he said, more violently 
tiian ever about Miss Fuzilier; whidi, certainly, as 
there had been such a report, was very unpleasant 
« And when I seriously assured him," he added, " that 
there was nothing in it, he said ' I had made him the 

happiest of men.' " 

« ♦ » « ♦ 

I found the Queen at night very much disturbed, 
and all I could learn assured me how complicate were 
her reasons for disturbance ; though I heard no parti- 
culars, as I did not see Mr. Fairly again at night. 

Tuesday, November 25th. — My morning account 
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despairing 01 
H«- h&s tkA a Tvr c4 hzfe fer lietter dajv. 

Mr jioor Qneexi wis sc Kotk pleased with a sort 
hrmn fcT tLp EiTi?. v3ac!i ^e kad been reading in the 
sewTiajien. iriRt ] arrsried cot to teU her of one in 
SBBScarrij^.. ir^K of cccrse. she desired to read; 
Ivr I s^Jpnli^lfd fcT its retErc. thoagh I covld not poi* 
Bl*Vr fOAT IS tVe r:tr-s vhile <be looked at it I would 
ror« it bfve f^r asr ihar leidenL who will exclaim and 
df-rltna £r&iiis: e>£- ^ha: I i:- 1::« : l:;it, in truth, at this 
BKTsr^T 12 -vhi^b I ass vrazns', I know not where to 
fed it. 

^I>e3 the Q:2e?a had fiaished her short dressing, 
ai>2 a '■r»r.r ?: rferersre. she sect me for liadj Charlotte 
Fi3::i. I r-^^ai her in the mosic-room with Colonel 
Wf:"br:*i. -"bo^ I rjii act leftrenset He looked very 
salZr^ ari z^\. :bfse niffh^-^^trheaL and this close 
arii-fi-rr i.>irr->: -r^r.h ibern slL Ladr Charlotte 
»\-^:. trt C;'.v:::rl W^ltred stcrred me for a Httle 
rc^Tirsir.jr. ^^: r-:-i:-'f-i cron the state of thinsrs: 
1 zrzr.i t.itz ^iizV.r iestinile cf all hope, and per- 
5-a1C- :^i n:i.i-T ^is a seir:ire tcr life- 

Hr T r iTTT {:7 :::•? :hi: I an* made of noore saniruine 
!=:jL:£'r£5 I ::.i'i -:: :ii=^'i as they think, and be 
aV*.i T^" -rsii' :r:r*-.:i:h the labcurs cf mv office. 

Jr. tl.- CTirirr Mr- Fiirlr .•aTCe, enterinsr with a 
n.^^t i> ~*-; ' -'"' cx:Iji=:ati:- c: " How long it is since 

I vVv.'.i :::: .v.'.s~ct. :: •v-.^s rr> cne CTcnincr missed; 
tor ::: :rv.:'.. .- ,i.v.- a: :his :i-:e stcxs Literallv a week, 
ixr.X X vcrv s\-v ,— :- :.o. He had been to town, sud- 
v!c:v'. >."-: : y :l.c v^*.:icn '.\s: rictt, and had returned 

Ho Chv.^ :r.c a :V.*1 .:.x-cu=: ci all that was passing 
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asd pTojeoting ; and awfully critical everything seemed. 
" He shouM now soon," he said, "quit the tragic scenp, 
and go to relax and recruit, with his cliildren, in- /the 
country. He regarded his services here as nearly ov^eri 
fiince anentinelynew regulation was planning, in which 
the poor King, was no longer to be allowed the sight 
of any of hts gentlemen. His continual lopg conver* 
sations with them were judged utterly improper, and 
he was only to be attended by the medical people and 
his pages." 

He then gave into my hands the office of hinting 
to the Queen his intention, if he could be dispensed 
with by hep, Majesty, to go into the country onihe 
t) 2th of next month (December), with his boy Charles^ 
who then left l^ton for the Christmas holidays. 
y ^ I knew this would be unwelcome intelligence ; but I 
wished to forward his departure, and would not refuse 
the commission. 

: When this was settled he said he] would go and 
take a circuit, and see how matters stood ; and then, 
if he could get away after showing himself, return — ^if 
I would give him leave to drink his tea with me. 

He had not been gone ten minutes before L»dy 
Chaidotte <;ame in search of him. She had beeu 
told, she said, that he was with me. I laughed, but 
could not forbear asking if I p^'Ssed for his keeper, 
aince whenever he was missing I was always called to 
account for him. Again, however, he came and drank 
his tea, and. stayed an hour, in most confidential disr 
course. 

:,\Vhen jlhe new regulation is established, only one 
gentleman is to remain — ^which will be the Equerry in 
waiting. This is now Colonel Goldsworthy. The 
rest will disperse. 



4<«<i:v 
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Httijs^ SIT poor 
■BT WdL my 

r-2C X ^xitf imes abl dim fiifaBB far kr 



I ■. :z:j. - -t TTiTt- lil srreeiiT to mnoTe to 
ii— TT-Hs TTLa T.. Te iant gr;dmii diT secret till 
n'lTH'^gc ilii irunxKir jf iraarrsr?. Tb? Sebc will nerer 
TTzssnx Tc iixzc T'-jDiissjc . ioii ?j ^iTTPC itxm Bwny by 

TPTTtJsei imi rsxanr^sti "tt^ laeasszx^ !>ir. Fairly is 
Tsrsi: 31 j: • rLi= '^tj' $ rerarazce he tiunks insor- 

- ,;iz:£x: zee to be opposed. Bat 



lite Prcio^ps Tjuii^ part ^m tn? _ 

Ke Led r=e Tr rsie cc;. b^ir accpre cordial and with 
gr^mz^T strriiriTT cc kizfa^ss iban ever, he smilingly 
saii in g-cing. - Weil, gccd bye. and God bless yoa." 

- Asier. ■ qTic-:h L after he had shut the door. 

In the afternoon I had a short visit from Sir Lucas^ 
who still sustained the language of hope. 

THrRSDAY,. 27th. — ^This morning and whole day 
were dreadful ! My early account was given me by 
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Mr. Charles Hawkins> and with such determined deci- 
mon of incarabiiity, that I left him quite in horror. 

All that I dared^ I softened to my poor Queen^ who 
was now harassed to death with state affairs^ and im* 
pending stovms of state dissensions. I would have 
given the world to have spent the whole day by her 
fade, and poured in what balm of hope I could, since it 
appeared but too visibly she scarce received a ray &om 
any oth^*. 

Universal despondence now pervaded the whole 
house* Sir Locas^ indeed, sustained his original good 
opinion, but be was nearly overpowered by standing 
alone, and was forced to let the stream take its course 
with but little opposition. 

Even poor Mr. de Luc was silenced ; Miss Planta 
easily yields to fear; and Mrs. Schwellenberg — ^who 
thinks it treason to say the King is ever at all indis- 
posed-«fiot being able to say all was quite well, forbade 
a single word being uttered upon the subject ! 

The ^nnera, therefore, became a time of extremest 
pain --^ all was ignorance, mystery, and tarembling 
expectation of evil. 

In ihe evening, thank Heaven ! came again my sole 
Telaef> Mr. Fairly. He brought his son, and they 
enured with such serene aspects, that I soon, shook off 
a little of my gloom ; and I heard there was no new 
eanse, for though all was bad, nothing was worse. 

We talked over everything ; and that abrays opens 
the mind} and soflens the bitterness of sorrow. 

The prospect before us, with respect to Kew, is 
indeed terrible. There is to be a total seclusion from 
all but those within the walls, and those are to he coi^ 
tcacted to merely necessary attendants. Mr. Fairly 
disapproved .the scheme, though a gainer by it of 
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leisure and liberty. Only the Equerry ia waiting is to 
have a room in the house ; the rest of the gentlemea 
are to take their leave. He meant> therefore, himiBielf, 
to go into the country with all speed. 

Friday, 28th. — How woful — how bitter a day, ia 
every part, was this ! 

My early account was from the King's page, Mr. 
Stillingfleet, and the night had been extremely bad. - 

Idared not sink the truth to my poor Queen, though 
I mixed in it whatever I could devise of cheer and 
hope; and she bore it with the most wonderful calm- 
ness^ and kept me with her a full half hour after 
breakfast was called^ talking over ' Hunter's I^ectures,' 
and other religious books, with some other more con- 
fidential matters. 

Dr. Addington was now called in : a very old physi- 
cian, but peculiarly experiienced in disorders such as 
afflicted our poor King, though not professedly a prac- 
titioner in them. 

Sir Lucas made me a visit, and informed me of all 
the medical proceedings ; and told me, in confidence, 
we were to go to Kew to-morrow, though the Queen 
herself had not yet concurred in the measure ; but the 
physicians joined to desire it, and they were supported 
by the Princes. The difficulty how to get the King 
away from his favourite abode was all that rested. If 
they even attempted force, they had not a doubt but 
his smallest resistance would call up the whole country 
to his fancied rescue ! Yet how, at such a time, pre- 
vail by persuasion ? 

He moved me even to tears, by telling me that none 
of their own lives would be safe if the King did not 
recover, so prodigiously high ran the tide of affection 
and loyalty. All the physicians received^ threatening 
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letters daily^ to answer for the safety of their tnotiatch 
with their lives ! Sir George Baker had already been 
stopped in his earria^ by the mob, to give an account 
of the King; and when he said it was a bad one, they 
had furiously exclaimed " The more shame for you P' 

After he left me, a privy council was held at tlic 
Caistle, with the Prince of Wales ; the Chancellor, Mr. 
Pitt, and all th6 oflScers of state were summoned^ to 
sign a permission for the King's removal. The poor 
Queen gave an 'audience to the Chancellor — it was 
n^^essary'tb sanctify thrfr proceedings. The Princess 
Rdy^l and tady^ CourtoAvn attended her. It was a 
tragedy the most dismal ! 

The Qaeertis knowledge of the King's aversion to 
Kew made her consent to this measure with the ex- 
tremest reluctance ; yet it was not to be opposed : it 
was stated as much the best for him, on account of the 
garden : as here there is none but what is public to 
spectators from the terrace, or tops of houses. I 
believe they were perfectly right, though the removal 
was so tremendous. 

Tiro physicians were summoned to the Privy Coun- 
cil, to give their opinions, upon oath, that this step 
was necessary. 

"Inexpressible was the alarm of every one, lest the 
King, if he recovered, should bear a lasting resent- 
ment against the authors and promoters of this journey. 
To give it, therefore, every possible sanction, it was 
decreed that he should be seen, both by the Chancellor 
and Mr. Pitt. 

The Chancellor went into his presence with a tremor 
such as, before, he had been only accustomed to inspire > 
and when he came out, he was so extremely aifectecl, 
by the state in which he saw his Royal Master and 

VOL. IV. x 
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FfttroQ that the tears ran down his eheeka> and his 
feet had difficulty to support him. 

Mr. Pitt was more composed, but expressed his 
grief with so much respect and attaehmenl^ that it 
added new weight to the nnrrersal admiration vitk 
which he is here beheld. 

All these circumstances^ with variooa oth^s,. of 
equal sadness, which I must not relate^ came to my 
knowledge through Sir Lucas, Mr. de Luc, and my 
noon attendance upon her Majesty, who was compelled 
to dress for her audience of the Chancellor. And 
altogether, with the horror of the next day's removal 
and the gloom of the ensuing Kew residence, I was so 
powerfully depressed, that when Mr. Fairly came in 
the evening, not all my earnestness to support my 
firmness could re-animate me, and I gave him a most 
solemn reception, and made the tea directly, and almost 
in silence. 

He endeavoured, at first, to revive me by enlivening 
discourse, but finding that fail, he had recourse to 
more serious means. He began his former favourite 
topic — the miseries of life — the inherent miseries, he 
thinks them, to which we are so univei*sally born and 
bred, that it was as much consonant with our reason to 
expect' as with our duty to support them. 

I heard him with that respect his subject and his 
character alike merited ; but I could not answer — my 
heart was sunk — ^my spirits were all exhausted: I 
knew not what to expect next, nor how I might be 
enabled to wade through the dreadful winter. 

He proceeded, however, with one of the best dis- 
courses I ever heard upon religious fortitude and 
cheerful resignation ; and his own high practice of 
those virtues in all his personal misfortunes tendered 
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their recommendation not merely proper, but afieeting 
from bim. 

Once, attempting a little smile, he said, '^ If you 
might chocMte what frame of mind to be in for a con- 
stancy — a gay and lively one, full of buoyant hope and 
vivacity, or one wholly serious and solemn — which 
would you take?" 

I knew which frame he thought best — the serious ^ 
but I know which I prefer — the buoyant : however, I 
could not argue, and simply said, ^^You must not 
question me to-night, Mr. Fairly, for to-night I feel 
afraid of you T' 

" I think," cried he, " that when the nature of our 
small earthly happiness is considered, and the danger 
we are in, while it lasts, of forgetting what most we 
ought to reflect upon — I think, upon the whole, that a 
melancholy humour, such as you and I are in just 
now, is to be preferred. Gaiety has such an aptitude 
to run into levity, that it can little be relied upon with 
any security." 

I could have said much upon this subject at another 
time, but here I had no force. I could only forbear 
to concur. In this point, indeed, I am wholly dissen- 
tient. I am very sorry he harbours opinions so 
gloomy. They are not consonant to my ideas of that 
true religion of which I believe him so pure a disciple. 

He had not, I saw, one ray of hope to o£fer me of 
better times, yet he recommended me to cheer myself; 
but not by more sanguine expectations — simply and 
solely by rehgion^ To submit, he said, to pray and to 
submit, were all we had to do. 

. He inquired how long I should remain in my par** 
lour ? I told him, till summoned to her Majesty — now, 
commonly, at twelve o'clock. I saw he purposed call* 
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ing again. Bat in going, he said^ with a «niile> he 
woald give me a text for a sermon^ '< Expect little, be 
hamUe, and pray." TMs, he said, was his own text 
in the adversities of fortune, and he recommended to 
me to make a sermon upon it, which he assured me 
would be verr useful. 

I agreed to the excellence of the text ; but as to 
making a sermon. Heaven knows how much more I 
was a subject for being taught than for teaching ! 

The voice of the Prince of Wales, in the passage, 
carried him away. They remained together, in deep 
conference, all the rest of the evening, consulting upon 
measures for facilitating the King's removal, and ob- 
taining his consent. 

I went very late to the Queen, and found her in 
deep sorrow ; but nothing confidential passed : I found 
her not alone, nor alone did I leave her. But I knew 
what was passing in her mind — the removing the 
King ! — its difficulty and danger at present, and the 
dread of his permanent indignation hereafter. 

Saturday, November 29th. — Shall I ever forget 
the varied emotions of this dreadful day ! 

I rose with the hea^'icst of hearts, and found my 
poor royal Mistress in the deepest dejection : she told 
fne now of our intended expedition to Kew. Lady 
Elizabeth hastened away to dress, and I was alone 
with her for some time. 

Her mind, she said, quite misgave her about Kew : 
the King's dislike was terrible to think of, and she 
could not foresee in what it might end. She would 
have resisted the measure herself, but that she had 
determined not to have upon her own mind any oppo- 
sition to the opinion of the physicians. 

The account of the night was still more and more 
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discouraging ;^ it ivfts related to ipe ,by one.,Qf|,t]|^ 
pages^ Mr. Bra»wan ; and though a little I softened op 
omitted particulars, I 3xt most porro^Yf^lly convej^ed^ijt 
to the Q^e^^ . , . . . , ,; J. ,^ 

Terriblft^wastihei morning ! — uninterxuptedly te^riblqi 
all spent in hasty packing up, preparing foy we ^neyf 
not what, nor for how long, nor with what circu^- 
stancei?, nior, scarcely with what view ! We seemed pre- 
paring for: captivity, without having committed any 
offonce; an.d for. banishment, without the least conjec- 
ture when >ve wght be recalled from it. 
, The poor Queen was to get off' in private : the plan 
settled, betwepn the Princes and the physicians, was, 
that her Majesty and the Princesses should go a>yay 
quietly, and tlien that the King should be told that 
they were gone, which was the sole method they could 
devise to prevail with him to follow. He was then 
to be allured by a promise of seeing them at Kew ; 
and, as they knew he would doubt their assertion, he 
was to go through the rooms and examine the hous^ 
himself. 

1 believe it was about ten o'clock when her Majesty 
departed : drowned in tears, she glided along the pas^ 
sage, and got softly into her carriage, with two weeping 
Princesses, and Lady Courtown, who was to be hj?r 
Lady-inrwaiting during this dreadful residence. 

Then followed the third Princess, with Lady Char- 
lotte Finch. . They went off" without any statje^ or 
parade, and ja more, melancholy scene cannot b^ imA- 
:gined. There was not a dry^eye in the house. ,The 
footmen, the house-maids, the porter> the sentinels — ^a)l 
cried even bitterly as they looked on. 

The three younger Princesses were to wait till the 
event jy^s^knowa* Lady Elizabeth M^Mdpg^avo, and 
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M2>$ GclisvordsT had tlirir Boyal Highnesses in 



I: VIS settled the King was to be attended by three 
cf his gentkmen, in the carriage^ and to be followed 
br the pbvsinans. and pfeeeded by hb pi^s. Bat all 
vere to depaxt on hb aniral at Kew^ except his own 
Eqnerpr-in-irarting. 

It was not Terr pleaant to these gentlemen to 
attend his Mqestr at soeh a time, and upon snch a 
plan, so adverse to his inclination, without any pow» 
of assistance : howerer, they woold rather have died 
than refused., and it was eertain the King wonld no 
other way travel bnt by eompnlsion, which no human 
being daved eren mention. 

Miss Planta and I were to go as soon as the pack- 
ages could be ready., with some of the Queen's tilings. 
^Irs. Schwellenberg was to remain behind^ for one 
day. in order to make arrangements about the jewels. 

^f r. de Luc called to take leave of us, in extreme 
wretchedness. He, Mr. Turbulent, and Madame la 
Fite, were left at large. 

In what a confusion was the house ! Princes, Equer- 
ries, Physicians, Pages — all conferring, whispering, 
plotting, and caballing, how to induce the King to 
setoff! 

At length we found an opportunity to glide through 
the passage to the coach; Miss Planta and myself, 
with her maid and Goter. But the heaviness of heart 
with which we began this journey, and the dreadful 
prognostics of the duration of misery to which it led 
us — ^who can tell ? 

We were almost wholly silent all the way. 

When we arrived at Kew, we found the suspense 
with which the King was awaited truly terrible. Her 
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Majesty had determined to return to Windsor fi,t 
night, if he came not. We were all to forbear unpack- 
ing in the mean while. 

The house was all now regulated by express order 
of the Prince of Wales, who rode over first, and 
arranged all the apartments, and writ, with chalk» 
the names of the destined inhabitants on each door. 

My o^vn room ho had given to Lady Courtown ; and 
for me, he had fixed on one immediately adjoining to 
Mrs. Schwellenberg's ; a very pleasant room, and 
looking into the garden, but by everybody avoided, 
because the partition is so thin of the next apartment^ 
that not a word can be spoken in either that is not 
heard in both. 

While I was surveying this new habitation, the 
Princess Royal came into it, and, with a cheered coun- 
tenance, told me that the Queen had just received 
intelligence that the King was rather better, and would 
come directly, and therefore I was commissioned to 
issue orders to Columb to keep out of sight, and to 
see that none of the servants were in the way when the 
King passed. 

iEagerly, and enlivened^ downstairs I hastened^ to 
speak to Columb. I flew to the parlour, to ring the 
bell for him, as in my new room I had no bell for either 
man or .maid ; but judge my surprise, when, upon 
opening the door, and almost rushing in, I perceived a 
Windsor uniform ! I was retreating with equal hasten 
when the figure before me started, in so theatric an 
attitude of astonishment, that it forced me to look 
again. The arms were then wide opened, while the 
figure fell back, in tragic paces. 

Much at a loss, and unable to distinguish the face, 
I was again retiring, when the figure advanced, but in 
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Fi :~: TTirBsirrrL scrps bs miglit have suUed a march 

I 2.^ 5'ui;jv?n£»fl h vas Mr. Fairfr ; yet so unlikdy I 
tiioi«sr':n il i r^sid mt bebere it iriihout speech. 
-^ SureJT/ 1 aied. " h k nol — it is iK)t — '* I stopped, 
adnjd H> zcikk£ A ZDisiaLc, 

1^ iii tr3i5 T£<t TDnre suluimcd, he only adTanced, in 
suec:^ aBd diimb heroics. I hot Tcntored to look 
nraip sifahciiT si the &ee. and tlien to exdjum — ^^Is it 
Mr. Fiirk f 

Tlie iauirli now Ictrared him: lie could hardly 
Leliere I k&d reaUr sot knovn him. I explained that 
BUT very llnle expeciatSoo of seeing him at Sew bad 
asidsted mj sear-sig:ht€dDess to perplex me. 

But I was r^ad to see him so sportive, which I &und 
was owiikor to the srood spirits of bringing good news; 
he had mourted his horse as soon as he had heard the 
King had coasenied Xu the ioumcy, and he had gal- 
loped to Kew. io acquaint her Majesty with the wel- 
come tidings. 

I rans:. and sraTC mv orders to (xdumb : and he then 
begged me not to hurry away, and to give him leave to 
wait, in this parlour, the Kings arrival. He then 
explained to me the whole of the intended proceedings 
and arrangements, with details innumerable and most 
interesting:. 

He meant to go almost immediately into the country 
-^all was settled with the Queen. I told him I was 
most cordially glad his recruit was so near at hand. 

*' 1 shall, however," he said, "be in to^vn a few days 
longer, and come hither constantly to pay you all a 
little visit You'll let me come to you ?" 

I stared, a little at a loss from surprise. 

'' Where is your sittiug-room ?" 
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*' I — I have none !" cried I. 

*^ But where shall you be ? Where can I find jtou 
to ask how yon do ?" 

I assured him I had nothing but this very parlour, 
which was Mrs. Schwellenberg's much more than mine. 

He exclaimed, with some energy, he hoped she 
would not come. 

Miss Planta then appeared. A more general con- 
versation now took place, though in its course JVfr. 
Fairly had the malice to give me a start I little 
expected from him. We were talking of our poor 
King, and wondering at the delay of his arrival, 
when Mr. Fairly said, *^Thc King now, Miss Planta, 
mentions everybody and everything that he knows or 
has heard mentioned in his whole life. Pray does he 
know any of your secrets ? he'll surely tell them if he 
does V' 

*^ So I hear," cried she; " but I'm sure he can't tell 
anything of me! But I wonder what he says of 
everybody ?" 

'''Why, everything!" cried he. ^' Have you not 
heard of yourself?" 

**Dear, no! Dear me, Mr. Fairly !" 

'' And, dear. Miss Planta! why should not you have 
your share? Have you not heard he spares nobody?" 

** Yes, I have ; but I can't think what he says of 
them !" 

' Fearful of anything more, I arose and looked at the 
window, to see if any sign of approach appeared, but 
he dropped the subject without coming any nearer, 
-and Miss Planta dropped it too. 

I believe he wished to discover if she had beard of 
his " learned ladies !" 

Dinner went on, and still no King. We now began 
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to grow very anxious^ when Miss Planta exclaimed 
that she thought she heard a carriage. We all listened. 
*'I hope!" I cried. *'I see you do!" cried he; "yoa 
have a very face of hope at this moment!" — and it 
was not disappointed. The sound came nearer, and 
presently a carriage drove into the front oouit I 
could see nothing, it was so dark; but I presently 
heard the much-respected voice of the dear unhappy 
King, speaking rapidly to the porter> as he alighted 
from the coach. Mr. Fairly flew instantly upatairsy to 
acquaint the Queen with the welcome tidings. 

The poor King had been prevailed upon to qoit 
Windsor with the utmost difficulty ; he was accom- 
panied by General Harcourt, his aide-de-^^amp, and 
Colonels Goldsworthy and Welbred — ^no cme eke! 
He had passed all the rest with apparent composure^ 
to come to his carriage, for they lined the passage, 
eager to see him once more ! and almost all Windsor 
was collected round the rails, &c. to witness the mourn- 
ful spectacle of his departure, which left them in the 
deepest despondence, with scarce a ray of hope ever 
to sec him again. 

The bribery, however, which brought, was denied 
him ! — he was by no means to see the Queen ! 

When I went to her at night she was all gracious- 
nos$« and kept me till very late. I had not seen her 
alone so long, except for a few minutes in the morning, 
that 1 had a thousand things I wished to say to her. 
Vou may lx^ sure they were all, as far as they went, 
consiolatorv\ 

« 

lVinoo$$ Augusta had a small tent-bed put up in 
the Quoon*s boJ-chamWr : I called her Royal High- 
no:i^<xxhon the Qucon dismissed me. She undressed 
in A)) iuljoinini; d|>artuiont. 
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I nmst now tell you how the house is disposed. The 
whole of the grouiMl-floor that looks towards the gar- 
den is appropriated to the King, though he is not 
indulged with its range. In the side wing is a room 
for the physicians^ destined to their consultations; 
adjoining to that is the Equerry's dining-room. Mrs. 
Schwellenberg's parlours, which are in the front of 
the house, one for dining, the other for coffee and 
tea, are still allowed us. The other front rooms below 
are for the pages to dine, and the rest af the more 
detached buildings are for the servants of various 
sorts. 

All the rooms immediately over those which are 
actually occupied by the King are locked up; her 
Majesty relinquishes them, that he may never be 
tantalized by footsteps overhead. She ha^ retained 
only the bed-room, the drawing-room, which joins to 
it, and the gallery, in which she eats. Beyond this 
gallery are the apartments of the three elder Prin- 
cesses, in one of which rooms Miss Planta sleeps. 
There is nothing more on the first floor. 

On the second a very large room for Mrs, Schwel- 
lenberg, and a very pleasant one for myself, are over 
the Queen-s rooms. Farther on are three bed-rooms, 
one for the surgeon or apothecary in waiting, the next 
for the Equerry, and the third, lately mine^ for the 
Queen's lady — all written thus with chalk by the 
Prince. 

The inhabitants at present are Mr. Charles Haw- 
kins, Colonel Goldsworthy, and Lady Courtown. 

Then follows a very long dark passage, with little 
bedrooms on each side for the maids, viz. the two 
Misses Macenton, wardrobe-women to the Princesses, 
their own maid. Lady Courtown's, Miss Flanta's^ Mrs. 
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.Itfnnissr <■ "^^ri ^*ra»T^ l^zsu LiSK* and Arlioe, 
miL ~i'r: CiaaiuieaBciiE^ <iiii£: 4f Uf |az«s. These 
jLtfK Iiiv> SI mmn hzjs sOk ic a rjrigii, 

fim. Tiijiwi^ xas x Tmar ^^fc^p ^ n r 23^ Qseetks^ and 
ivmfT lus um nfacnr 11 mn^ 

A:: 111S iaiL if 'us ibiiii_li ilicv s a lar^r ioom» 
irmi^T"* EnyrxTrjiTifL ix Icr. 3t Ijsc. &&.t ■osr chalked 

"Ink* 7*i^-^CT"TgT. nzif £3n£c:v. asii ooe Sor^eon or 
JLi«ni:ii'.arT scz r^roicrrrr 1; sieer 3K ibt Louse 

Tils -» "Uif wmisnl xz^xaiscmsr^ 

T'itt Trn;!-! vir"> Trnierjx las ais? cracred that one 
«r ji» KjLV'SCr t -.-rrnrcxs ^ me BctKttMiber shoald be 
31 :-:n!frTnr T^iuinir: lis s t.£ vesi? m the Princes 
kii:.^; r^:r -Jiif x-rr. -vondr is x^ fittics^ up for some 
criirriv 7rs rPzz^ennEL is r^ ^ecfne mH inquiries about 
^if Kro: i !!ejJ~J: T!bp skss Te.2:xiaX3oii had taken 
T'Oi!-: l: "iVii Liiir m iii£ C&scj?. "rbae ihe gentlemen 
vi.-:i _r -.17^ Tjir-r^r. js ibc jivskiins send their 
arrMTt t: >:. JiZDis 5. iH$ is rex l^Kose aa almost 
^;5.: -rs? L'lTirzDi-T-. f.r erfrrroiT c^>es thither to read 

T:.: i.iri:*£ tc-ztt PriT^ssses are to be in a house 
l«e-: -^".rr :: zr.t Sir^ en K£x Grc-ea. commonly called 
Princess £lz:irc:hs> as ber Rova: Highness has long 
inr-kl::££ :: i- r^r illress. There will lod^ Miss 
Gc.i^Tzr'/T.'r. >r-i-Ie. Mc*i:t:iioy-in. and Miss Gomra. 
I-^-/ Cr.ir-:::e P'mrh is to be a; the Prince of Wales's. 

I cou-d cot slecT all nizht — I thousrht I heard the 
f-:cr Kir.g. He nas under the same range of apart- 
ments, though far distant, but his indignant dis- 
appointment haunted me. The Queen, too, was very 
angrr at having promises made in her name which 
could not be kept. What a day altogether was this ! 
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Sunday, November 30th. — HerCj^ in all its dread 
colours, dark as its darkest prognostics, began the Kbvt 
campaign. I went to my poor Queen at seven o'clock : 
the Princess Aug^ista arose and went away to dress, 
and I received her Majesty's commands to go down 
for inquiries. She had herself passed a wretched night 
and already lamented leaving Windsor. 

I waited veiy long in the cold dark passages below, 
before I could find any one of whom to ask intelligence. 
The parlours were without fires, and washing. I gave 
directions afterwards to have a fire in one of them by 
seven o'clock every morning. 

At length I procured the speech of one of the pages,, 
and heard that the night had been the most violently 
bad of any yet passed ! — and no wonder ! 

I hardly knew how to creep upstairs, frozen both 
within and without, to tell such news ; but it was not 
received as if unexpected, and I omitted whatever was 
fiot essential to be known. 

Afterwards arrived Mrs. Schwellenberg, so oppressed; 
between her spasms and the house's horrors, that the 
oppression she inflicted ought perhaps to be pardoned. 
It was, however, difficult enough to bear ! Harshness 
lyranny, dissension, and even insult, seemed per- 
sonified. I cut short details upon this subject — they 
would but make you sick. 

I longed to see Sir Lucas Pepys, and hear if any 
comfort might yet be gathered from his opinion. I 
went downstairs to wait in the parlour, and watch his 
entrance or exit ; but I saw Colonel Golds worthy in it, 
doing the honours to the Howards and some others, 
who had come with earnest inquiries. He could not 
take them to the Equerry-room, as it was through 
that of the physicians. 
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I believe they were none of them strangers to me. 
but I had not spirits to encounter such a party, and 
hastily ran back. 

l^Iy dear Miss Cambridge sent to me immediately. 
I saw she had a secret hope she might come and sit 
with mc now and then in this confinement. It would 
have been my greatest possible solace in this dreary 
abode : but I hastened to acquaint her of the absolute 
seclusion, and even to beg she would not send her 
servant to the house; for I found it was much desired 
to keep off all who might carry away any intelligence. 

We could write, however* by Mr. Dundas the 
apothecary, who was now in alternate waiting with 
Mr. BattisccHnbe, Mr. Charles Hawkins, and Mr. 
Keate. 

She is ever most reasonable, and never thence- 
forward hinted upon the subject. But she wrote con- 
tinually long letters, and filled with news and anec- 
dotes of much interest, relating to anything she could 
gather of out-house proceedings, which now became 
very important — ^the length of the malady threatening 
a Begency ! — a word which I have not yet been able 
to articulate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smelt, though so near, came not I 
The Master of the house was not its owner ! — they 
presumed not to enter its doors ! 
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PART VIII. 

1TS8. 

Eew, Monday, December 1st. — Mournful was the 
opening of the month ! My account of tho night from 
GczewclU the page, was very alarming; and my poc^r 
Royal Mistress began to sink more than I had erer jet 
seen. Xo wonder ; the length of the malady ao uncer- 
tain, the steps which seemed now requisite so shocking: 
for new advice^ and such as suited only disorders that 
physicians in general relinquish, was now proposed, 
and compliance or refusal were almost equally tre- 
mendous. 

I had half-an-hour with her alono. before she sum- 
moned the wardrobe-woman, and after poor Princess 
Augusta retired to another room to dress. Again, too, 
at noon, she sent for me before her other attendants, 
and much of melancholy confidence ensued. 

■r 

In sadness I returned from her, and, moping and un- 
occupied. I was walking up and down my room, when 
Columb cair.e to sav 5Ir. Fairly desired to know if I 
could see him. 

Certainly, I said, I would come to him in the par- 
lour. 

He was not at all well, nor did he seem at all com- 
fortable. He had undertaken, by his own desire, to 
purchase small carpets for the Princesses, for the house 
is in a state of cold and discomfort past all imagination. 
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It has never been a winter residence, and there was 
nothing prepared for its becoming one. He could not, 
he told me, look at the rooms of their Royal High- 
nesses without shuddering for them ; and he longed, 
he said, to cover all the naked, cold boards, to render 
them more habitable^^ He had obtained permission to 
execute this as a commission ; for so miserable is the 
house at present that no general orders to the proper 
people are either given or thought about ; and every 
one is so absorbed in the general calamity, that they 
would individually sooner perish than offer up com- 
plaint or petition. I should never end were I to ex- 
plain the reasons there are for both. 

Mr. Fairly 's confidential favour with all the Royal 
Family enables him to Jet the benevolence of his cha- 
racter come forth in a thousand little acts and pro- 
posals at this cruel period, which, from any other, 
would be regarded as a liberty or impropriety. 

What he must next, he said, effect, was supplying 
them with sand-bags for windows and doors, which 
he intended to bring and to place himself. The wind 
which blew in upon those lovely Princesses, he declared, 
was enough to destroy them. 

When he had informed me of these kind offices, ho 
began an inquiry into how I was lodged. Well 
enough, I said ; but he would not accept so general 
an answer. He insisted upon knowing what was my 
furniture, and in particular if I had any carpet ; and 
when I owned I haid none, he smiled, and said he would 
bring six, though his commission only extended to 
throe. 

We talked over our Royal Mistress, and all the 
scenes of distress, passed, passing, and expected. How 
sad, sad a discourse ! He meant to see her Majesty 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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Iff.r-; hi 1:& Sfv. hci Le kad been begged to seo 
Ccoic-rU GilifvcnsT a»d WelLred first, who had 
B'jcz/t zz^v^irj zy ^^^'^-^ vzach thej had no means to do 
In It llr. FjkirlT. Ccboml Welfared has had a room 

2^Ti:'ji::cd r--Si i«z^- a» velL as the Equeny in waiting* 
Ne:iLcr cf li^^Ta -vere jost then lisible. 

He did ii-ic ai all ^e the pailoor, which, indeed^ is 
lErretcceikT ccii ani aiseraUe: he wished to bring it 
a zzz^eU and ne^ £t ii up with wann winter accom- 
Eiodaiiocs^ He reminded me of my dearest Fredy, 
when she bioughi me a decanter of barley-water and 
a bright tin saccepan. nnder her hoop. I could not 
tell him that histoiy in detail, bnt I rewarded his good- 
nat;ire by hinting at the resemblance it bore^ in its 
active zeal, to mr s^eet Mrs. Locke. 

This day was far less rigid than the preceding one, 
as my coadjutrLx legan to rccoTcr a little more good 
huDr.cur. and as I was called down in the evening to Sir 
Lucas Pepys, who still supports hope for the end^ and 
again to Mr. Dundas^ who gave me a good account of 
my dear Hiss Cambridge, whom he attends^ and who 
had made him promise her that he would actually see 
me, in order to satisfy her I was really living and 
loohing well. She had suspected I was ill, and her 
kind heart had taken an alarm which my own letters 
could not remove. 

Tuesday, December 2nd. — This morning I was 
blessed with a better account of my poor King, which 
I received from Mr. Dundas, than I have had for six 
days past. With what eager joy did I fly with it to 
my Queen ! and I obtained her leave for carrying it on 
to the Princesses, who otherwise might not have known 
it till the general breakfast, at nine o'clock. 

I took this fair opportunity to propose stepping out 
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to call updB Mr. and Mrs. Smelt, as they would not 
come to the house, and I had received a most meltingr 
note from both^ expressive of their deep unhappiness. 
I produced it : it drew tears from the poor Queen — 
easily now drawfi ! and she assented to my proposition. 
I hastened therefore to them, and met the kindest 
but most melancholy reception: yet I cheered them 
with my better news, and would liave stayed all ray 
short morning to enjoy their valuable society, but that 
Mrs. Harcourt entered, which, as it stopped our confi- 
dential openness, enabled me to depart. Yet she 
made herself a welcome, for she brought me a dear 
alive from my sisters. It had arrived after our depar- 
ture from Windsor, and she had called at the Queen's 
Lodge to see the little Princesses. 

I had also a short interview in the parlour with Sir 
Lucas, but a comfortable one. 

ITie Queen afterwards presented me with a very 
pretty little new carpet ; only a bed-side slip, but very 
warm. She knew not how much I was acquainted with 
its history, but I found she had settled for them all 
six. She gave another to Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

Wednesday, December 3rd. — ^Worse again to-day 
was the poor King : the little fair gleam, how soon did 
it pass away ! 

1 was beginning to grow ill myself, from the added 
fatigtie of disturbance in the night, unavoidably occa- 
sioned by my neighbourhood to an invalid who sum- 
moned her miaids at all hours ; and my Royal Mistress, 
who knew this to have been the case with my predeces* 
sor, Mrs. Haggerdorn, spoke to me about it herself; 
and, fearing I might suffer essentially, she graciously 
issued orders for a removal to take place. 

In consequence of this there were obliged to be two 
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or llirec other changes. The physician in iraiting vas 
reiBOTc-d, and his room made over to me ; while that 
vh^ch I had at first occupied was deemed irarpracticabic 
for a sieeping-room to any one. 

Mv new apartment is at the end of the long dark 
rassaire I hare mentioned, with bed-room cells on each 
side it. It is a rery comfortable room, carpeted all 
rrcr. with one window looking to the front of the house 
and two into a court-yard. It is the most distant from 
the Queen,, but in all other respects is very desirable. 
I have made it as neat as I could^ and its furniture is 
far belter than that of my own natural apartment, 
which my Fredy thought so suocinct ! 

I must now relate briefly a new piece of cruelty. I 
happened to mention to la premiere presidnnte my 
waiting for a page to bring the morning accounts. 

'* And where do you wait?" 

•* In the parlour, ma'am." 

•* In my parlour? Oh, vcr well! I will see to 
that !" 

•* I'hoiv is no other place, ma'am, but the cold pas- 
^«irv'^. wIiIoIk at that time in the morning, are com- 
uuMtIv \^vt as well as dark." 

*• i\ \or woll I When everybody goes to my room I 
iot\;ln k^vp an inn — what you call hotel." 

\'l ^;v^>vl huuKUir now again vanished; and this 
uu»vf^i'*\V. \vUv« i raade my seven o'clock inquiry, I 
tvHu\xl ehc (vAirlour vKvrs both locked! 

I \vUiri>v\l 5iv> ^luvcriuiT to mv Queen, that she dc- 
uuuuusl t'»cs\vu>iv\ \>liUU I simply related ; foreseeing 
inoxiUiMv* v{c^tri.:ctiv>:\ i'lvui ccntinuing to run such a 
hft!?{Uvl >l»o u>*;antly ^^rvKc^roJ there should be a new 

r»i k Kxiwx . IV V i- W' K ; c.i — Xo opportunity ofiercd 
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yesterday /for iny better security, and therxjforc I was 
again exposed this morning to the cold darkdamp of 
^hc sniserable intssago^ The account was tolerabile, 
but a threat of sore- throat accelerated the. reform. 

•It was nonr settled that the dining-parlour shpuld be 
made over fof the officers of state who, came upon 
'business to tho;<house^ and, who hitherto had waited 
intbe hail; and the i-oora whidi w^as next to Mrs. 
Schwelleabcrg'sj and which had first been mine, was 
now loade our 9alle a mange?'* 

y.- By thisi means, the parlour being taken away for 
Ofther p^ople^ 'fund by command relinquished, I ob- 
tained once again the freedom of entering it, to gather 
my BX!oount for her Majesty. But the excess of ill-will 
.uwakened by my obtaining this little privilege, which 
was admally necessary to my very life, was so great, 
that more of personal offence and harshness could not 
have been shown to the most guilty of culprits. 
- One of the pages acquainted me his Majesty was 
not worse, and the night had been as usual. As usual, 
too, was my day ; sad and solitary all the morning — 
not soiitary> but worse during dinner and coffee. 

Just after it, however, came the good and sweet Mr. 
Smelt. ' The Prince of Wales sent for him, and conde- 
scended to apologise for the Windsor transaction, and 
to order he-might regain admission. 
' ^H<!)W this was brought abouti I am not clear: I only 
know it is agreed by all parties that the Prinqo has 
the factiliy of mEdving his peace, where be wishes it, 
with the most captivating grace in the world. 

It wa« softening to these rigid days io see, Mr. 
Smelt again, even in ungenial comp^^yw." But: it was 
only softening to my sight: I was bo wed. down once 
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more from all strength of cffort^and only sat silent and 
rejoiced he was there. 

Between seven and eight o*clock I stole away. I 
was of no use, and Mr. Smelt being with Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg, I could no way be missed; and i wished 
to keep up the custom lately begun at Windsor, of 
rescuing a part, at least, of my evenings for myself. 
Hitherto, however, as I could not leave her alone, I 
had not left her at all. 

Mr. Fairly told me this evening that Dr. Willii, 
a pliysician of Lincoln, of peculiar skill and practice 
in intellectual maladies, had been sent for by express. 
The poor Queen had most painfully concurred in a 
measure w hich seemed to fix the nature of the Kings 
attack in the face of the world ; but the neoessity and 
strong advice had prevailed over her repugnance. 

Saturday, December 6th. — ^The accounts now of 
the poor King vary but slightly; neither the better 
nor the worse arc long enough either for permanent 
joy, or, thank God ! alarm. 

The Queen told me afterwards that Mr. Fairly had 
been recommending Moir's Sermons to her ; and she 
desired me to ask him for a lull direction where they 
were to be had. I readily undertook the little com- 
mission, much pleased to see by it her approbation of 
cur conferences. For well do I know, had she disap- 
proved them, even slightly, the last thing in the world 
she would have done would have been authorising 
them by a message from one to the other. 

As he had told me he should go to town to-day, I 
was upon the point of sending Columb to him with a 
message concerning Moir, when, fortunately, he came 
to me, to borrow pen and ink for a few memorandums. 
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Notwithstanding much haste, he could not> he said, 
go till he had acquainted me with the opening of Dr. 
Willis with his Royal Patient. I told him there was 
nothing I more anxiously wished to hear. 

He then gave me the full narration, interesting, 
curious, extraordinary ; full of promise and hope. He 
is extremely pleased both with the doctor and his son. 
Dr. John. He says they are fine, lively, natural, 
independent characters. I quite long to see them. 
But my accounts are always now from the pages or the 
apothecaries, Mr. Battiscomb and Mr. Dundas. 

This little history gave me a spirit that supported 
me through the day; and at night, though I had no 
society, I retired to a little quiet reading. Good Mr. 
Smelt comes r^ularly every evening, and takes my 
place at the card- table. 

Sunday, December 7th. — ^Very bad was this morn- 
ing's account, and very mournful all the day, except 
one half-hour, at my breakfast, in which I had the 
most pleasant surprise of a visit from Mr. Smelt. Mrs. 
Schwellenberg was not visible, and therefore he ven- 
tured to come on to my room, and beg some news. I 
promised he should always have it if he would always 
come, which he assured me would be most useful to 
the peace of his mind. He would not take any 
breakfast, as Mrs. Smelt was anxiously waiting his 
return. 

Sir Lucas now comes every third day, and I then 
regularly have a conference with him in Dr. Willis's 
parlour, as it is now called, which has always been 
empty. 

Lady Charlotte Finch read prayers to the Queen 
and Princesses, and Lady Courtown, and the rest for 
themselves. Mr. Fairly wishes her Majesty would 
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Biir.in;rT b c^wiaum. bb£ ifs die ikoi^e join in congrc- 
rv.iiH.. J «iuiik itf ifi Ti^SL hs iarastbe hoascex- 
xaxut i: lUEsr ^tbi acr saL ■aurned ibio Ikt Majesty s 



■-a* -••«■ 



Eimdii^r rsosiaiTTLiui. ana iki<iv tvoLe in upon all 

1 :1:^I.iLT iJ iiiTfcTXK iTE- — Ail ceis now into a 
i»i*i:x.7r :n: r^np. uiL "Uif a££r£cTai I&Talid gives every 
FTXTTtinxL a: nnf'Dr.TnPT.i. &3d lie rr&ised! 

2 Ir Smri:: nnrr r.£lk n is ' i an jg^sgai l»rca^ast-time, 
xnic I i;ET£ -Lni inf-zme cnrcfon of Ijb remiDsr society 
ior ZTcr:'^isz "nr.-^-ii.'cr^ i^ai iLs is as vaknoini to /^ 
J'r. '. r/.:< as liie T^siis cif xlt ciher coD&cder: she 
V ::l^£ ie qde oiittj^thmk zd bear c^ eiihcr. 

?Cr. SiD-.Oi r:)£id dd: sisTttiKeTei&iBsr.azid therefore, 
as «.:•::: u i hti 3&&£e et tea^ I i^umed to Mrs. 
^•1-^ :-tn":»£rr i^ *ic ^ss akne. and more rivil, and 

^ • r r > i ?> 1 jiT . IT J : rx T 1 7* I . th . — Siiil amendiii?. in 
•LJ, II: ttt eT-:r:Lrr>: ""i:::! az^iis. excej't one hour 
uil.r 3re:c-i:?c ci dnzidii£ tea. &:>e failing into their 

Th r?.?i AT, D I CTMZEK 1 1 TH. — To-cav ire hare liad 

m 

ill: liir-rs: IcTes : ibe Kic^ took his nrst walk in Kew 
pir:^.!:.' There have been ispeiixcents to this trial 
L::her:o. that have heea ibo-ffhi insurmountable, 
tLc-jr*i,. in ?irt. thev were rcosi frivc-Icus. The walk 
sccrzc'i to *ro him good, and %ic are ail in better spirits 
C-.1 cut Lira than fcr tLis ir.any and n:any a long day 

FfiiDAV. DtiCEMEER 12rii. — This daypasscd in much 
i:.e same manner. Late in the evening, after Mr. 
^f :ntli was srone., Mrs. Schwellenbersbeinin talkinir about 
Mr. Fairlv, and iriving free vent to all her strons: in- 
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natc aversioii to- him. She went back to the old history 
of the *^ newseepaper/' and gave to his naming it ovQcy 
unheard of motive of spite, disloyalty, and calumny It-- 
three qualities which I believe equally and utterly 
unknown to him* He was also, she said> '' very onfeel- 
ing,. for slie bad heard him laugh prodigious with the 
Lady Waldegraves, perticleer with Lady Carlisle, what 
you eall Xady Elizabeth her sister ; and this in the 
King s illness. '■ And> in fine, she could not bear him. 
1. Sueh gross injustice I could not hear quietly. I be- 
gan a warm defence^ protesting I knew no one whose 
heart waa more feelingly devoted to the Royal Family, 
except, perhaps, Mn Smelt ; and that as to his laugh- 
ing, it must have been at something of passing and ac- 
cidental amusement, since ho was grave even to melan- 
choly, except when he exerted his spirits for the relief 
or entertainment of others. 

Equally amazed and provoked, she disdainfully asked 
me what I knew of him ? 

I made no answer. I was not quite prepared for the 
interrogatory, and feared she might next inquire when 
and where I had seen him. 

My silence was regarded as self-conviction of error, 
and she .added, ^* I know you can't not know him ; I 
know he had never seen you two year and lialf ago; 
when you came here he had not heard your name." 

" Two years and a half," I answered coolly, " I did 
not regard as a short time for forming a judgment of 
any one's character." 

"When you don't not see them? You have never 
seen him, I am sure, but once, or what you call twice." 

I did not dare let this pass, it was so very wide from 
the truth; but calmly said I had seen him much of- 
tener than once or twice. 
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*' And where ? when hare you Been him?'' 

"Many times; and at Cheltenham constantly; hot 
never to observe in htm mything* but honour and 
goodness." 

*' O ver well ! you don*t not know him Hke me; yon 
can't not know him ; he is not from your acquaintance 
— I know that ver well !" 

She presently went on by herself. " You could not 
know such a person — ^he told me the same himself: he 
told me he had not never seen you when you first came. 
You might sec him at Cheltenham^ that is -true ; but 
nothing others, I am sure. At Windsor ^thore was no 
tea, not wonce, so you can't not have seen hhn^ only at 
Cheltenham." 

I liardly knew whether to laugh or be frightened at 
this width of error; nor, indeed, whether it was not all 
some artifice to draw me out, from pique, into some 
recital : at all events I thought it best to say nothing, 
for she was too affrontins: to deserve to be set riarht. 

She went on to the same purpose some time, more 
than insinuating that a person such as Mr. fairly could 
never let himself down to be acquainted with me ; till, 
finding rac too much offended to think her assertions 
worth answering, she started, at last, another subject. 
I then forced myself to talk much as usual. But how 
did I rejoice when the clock ^struck ten — how wish it 
had been twelve ! 

Saturday, Dixember 13th. — Accounts are now 
very tolerable, and the sentiments of Sir Lucas Pepys 
upon the prospects before us are most encouraging; 
and I have the happiness to convey them to my Royal 
mistress upon every visit he makes here. But I have 
never yet seen Dr. Willis. I never go down stairs 
but at seven o'clock in the morning, to speak to 
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the page or apothecary who has sat up with the 
King. 

I bad been ^^ized this morning with a bad cold, and 
therefore I left Mrs. Schwellenberg in the evening, 
before my usual hour, eight ^'clock, to get my tea. 
Mr. Smelt was with her. I had been, however, but a 
short time in my room when Mr. Fairly came. He is 
still here, detained, I suppose, by business of her 
^Majesty. I made tea, and he made talk, till, some 
time after tea was over, we heard a rap at the door. 

*' Who's there?" I called out, concluding it some 
one for Mr. Fairly. 

There was no answer, but another rap. 

" Come in !" cried Mr. Fairly, hastily ; and then 
apologising, he begged pardon, and asked if he might 
say so. 

Still no answer, and still another rap. 

I then went to the door and opened it. Who should 
be there but Mr. Smelt ! 

He was prevailed upon to sit down and enter into 
conversation, but I did not much assist ; I left them 
to entertain each other, and worked almost silently. 

They did very well, however, though not very natu- 
rally, for both seemed under some constraint. But 
the general great subject — the King — supplied them 
with copious materials for discussion ; and indeed they 
are so well fitted for conversing together, that I should 
have been quite regaled by their meeting and their 
discourse, had not the opening of the interview been 
so disagreeable. 

But afterwards, when Mr. Smelt asked some ques- 
tion concerning the physicians, which Mr. Fairly either 
could not or did not choose to answer, he took the 
opportunity to say, '' This, sir, is a point which I do 
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not inquire about ; on the contrary, I am glad to get 
a little out of the way.*' 

They came next to the Parliament, and that opened 
a most ample field for conjecture and discussion ; till 
at last, Mr. Fairly, turning to <me for the firsi time 
fiince the entrance of Mr. Smelt, said, '' This is Bot 
quite fan*. Miss Burney> to vrotk on so bard, and take 
no part in the conversation.*' 

*^ I only seem to take no part," cried I, ^' but I take, 
in fact, a very essential one — that of hearer !*' 

He pressed the matter no farther; and they talked 
on till Mr. Smelt rose to go. Mr. Fairly instantly 
rising at the same time; said he should now yetmna to 
the Equerry-room, and see what was doing there. 

Sunday, D£cember 14tii. — ^The day passed much 
as usual, with no sensible change in the King. 

Monday, December 15th. — This whole day was 
passed ill great internal agitation throughout the 
house, as the great and important business of the 
Kogcncy was to be discussed to-morrow in Parliament. 
All is now too painful and intricate for writing a word. 
1 begin to confine my memorandums almost wholly to 
mv own personal proceedings. 

TrKRHAY, December 16th. — Whatsoever might 
pass in the House on this momentous subject, it sat 
so late that no news could arrive. Sweeter and 
better news, however, was immediately at hand than 
any the whole senate could transmit; the account 
from the jiages was truly cheering. With what joy did 
I hasten with it to the Queen, who immediately ordered 
mc to be its welcome mcsscnircr to the three Prin- 
cesses. And when j\Ir. Smelt came to iny breakfast, 
with what rapture did he receive it! seizing and 
kissing my hand, while his eyes ran over, and joy 
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seemed qmtetoibewiiolii him. He flew away in a very 
few minutes, to share his happiness with his faithful 
partner^ .;• , ^ 

After bneakfastil had a long conference in the par- 
lour with Sir* Lucas Pepya, who justly gloried in the 
advancom(int of his original prediction ; but there had 
be^i much dksension amongst the physicians, con- 
cerning the bulletin to go to St. James's, no two agree- 
ing in the degree of better to be announced to the 
world. 

Dn Willis came in while we were conversing, but 
instantly retreated^ to leave us undisturbed. He looks 
a veiny fine, old xaan^ I wish to be introduced to him. 
Mr. SmqU and Mr. Fairly are both quite enchanted 
twith all the family ; for another son now, a clergyman, 
Mr. Thomas Willis, has joined their forces. 

Wednesday, December 17th. — My account this 
morning was most afflictive once more : it was given 
by Mr. Hawkins, and was cruelly subversive of all our 
rising hopes. I carried it to the Queen in trembling; 
but she bore it most mildly. \Miat resignation is hers ! 

Miss. Plan ta tells me the Queen has given her com- 
mands that no one shall bring her any account of the 
riiight but me. She has been teased, I fancy, with 
erroneous: relations, or unnecessarily wounded with 
qruel particulars. Be this as it may, I can hardly, 
. when my naiTation is bad, get out the words to tell it ; 
and I eom^ upon the worst parts, if of a nature to be 
indispensably told, with as much difficulty as if I had 
been author of them. But her patience in hearing 
and bearing them is truly edifying. 

Mr* Hawkins to-day, after a recital of some par- 
ticulars extremely shocking, said, " But you need not 
tell that to the Queen." 
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•* I could not, sir/' was my true, thjough dry answer. 
Yet I never omit anything" essential to be knofvn. 
Detail is rarely of that character. 

Monday, December 22nd. — With what joy did I 
carry, this morning, an exceeding good account of 
the King to my Royal Mistress ! It was trebly wel- 
come, as much might depend upon it in the resolutions 
of the House concerning the Regency, w^dch was of 
to-day's discussion. 

Mr. Fairly took leave, for a week, he said, wishing 
me my health, while I expressed my own wishes for 
his good journey. 

But^ in looking forward to a friendship the most 
permanent, I saw the eligibility of rendering it the 
most open. I therefore went back to Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg ; and the moment I received a reproach for stay- 
ing so long, I calmly answered, *' Mr. Fairly had made 
me a visit, to take leave before he went into the 
country." 

Amazement was perhaps never more indignant. 
Mr. Fairly to take leave of me ! while not once he 
even called upon her ! This offence swallowed up all 
other comments upon the communication. 

I seemed not to understand it ; but we had a ter- 
rible two hours and a-half. Yet to such, now, I may 
look fonvard without any mixture, any alleviation, for 
evening after evening in this sad abode. 

[N.B. My own separate adventures for this month, 
and year, concluded upon this day. I shall com- 
prise the rest in a page or two.] 

At the same time that I lost my acknowledged 
friend, I also lost Mr. Smelt, who was so much 
alarmed by an illness of his excellent wife, that he 
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quitted her in no part of the day except the morning, 
when he came, he said, for "his daily support," to my 
little apartment. He came, he declared, for food, just as 
instiiM^tively as my birds ; for I have formed a small 
reiceptacle for those sweet little creatures, which 
provide with food, that allures them in this hard wea- 
ther to visit me in troops. And they are so tame, by 
finding themselves always supplied and never dis- 
turbed, that I am not a moment wholly deserted by 
them till sunset. 

Mrs. Smelt, however, thank Heaven, was much reco- 
vered before the year was ended. 

Another fortunate, though far less important inci- 
dent also happened : Mrs. Schwellenberg took a very 
great &ncy to Madlle. Montmollin, and invited her 
to play at cards almost every evening ; and this ena- 
bled me to lengthen my absence till ten o'clock, when 
I took the place of Madlle. MontmoUin, who re- 
turned to the house in which she lives, with the 
younger Princesses, called Princess Elizabeth's House. 

The King went on now better, now worse, in a most 
fearfid manner ; but Sir Lucas Pepys never lost sight 
of hope, and the management of Dr. Willis and his 
two sons was most wonderfully acute and successful. 
Yet so much were they perplexed and tormented by 
the interruptions given to their plans and methods, 
that they were frequently almost tempted to resign 
the undertaking from anger and confusion. 
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PART IX. 

1789. 

Kew Palace, Thursday, January 1st. — ^The year 
opened with an account the most promising of our 
beloved King. I saw Dr. Willis, and he told me the 
night had been very tranquil ; and he sent for his son, 
Dr. John Willis, to give me a history of the morning. 
Dr. John's narration was in many parts very affecting: 
the dear and excellent King had been praying for his 
own restoration ! Both the doctors told me that such 
strong symptoms of true piety had scarce ever been 
discernible through so dreadful a malady. 

How I hastened to my Queen! — and with what 
alacrity I besought permission to run next to the 
Princesses ! It was so sweet, so soothing, to open a 
new year with the solace of anticipated good ! 

O how did I, afterwards, delight Mr. Smelt ! He 
came, as usual, at my breakfast, but he could hardly 
get away. Joy in the beginning of a year that suc- 
ceeds a year of sorrow is so truly buoyant that the 
heart seems to jump with every breath. When, how- 
ever, he recollected that each instant of his present 
enjoyment was an instant lost to his valuable partner, 
he hastened to that his best participation. 

At noon he came back again, and brought Mr. 
de Luc, who had permission to enter the walls, with a 
new year's good wishes. I told the two Dr. Willises 
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that they had given to the whole nation a new year's 

gift. 

Friday, 2nd. — All still amends in the great, great 
point. Were I to speak of smaller matters, I could not 
use so fair a phrase. Let the King, however, recover ; 
and then, between the partial and the general joy, I 
shall revive. 

Saturday, 3rd. — I have the great pleasure, now, of 
a change in my morning's historiographers; I have 
made acquaintance with Dr. Willis and his son, and 
they have desired me to summon one of them constantly 
for my information. 

I am extremely struck with both these physicians. 
Dr. Willis is a man of ten thousand ; open, honest, 
dauntless, light-hearted, innocent, and high-minded : 
I see him impressed with the most animated reverence 
and affection for his royal patient ; but it is wholly for 
his character, — not a whit for his rank. 

Dr. John, his eldest son, is extremely handsome, and 
inherits, in a milder degree, all the qualities of his 
father; but living more in the general world, and 
having his fame and fortune still to settle, he has not 
yet acquired the same courage, nor is he, by nature, 
quite so sanguine in his opinions. The manners of 
both are extremely pleasing, and they both proceed 
completely their own way, not merely unacquainted 
with court etiquette, but wholly, and most artlessly, 
unambitious to form any such acquaintance. 

Friday, 9th. — I might write enough, were I to enter 
upon the adventures of to-day; but as they all con- 
sisted in almost unheard-of indignities, from a person 
who cannot fabricate a provocation in the world beyond 
that of declining to spend with her every moment not 
spent in legal attendance^ — why I will not give the 
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sickening relation : I will only confess^ the treatment 
these last two days has been of so insulting a nature^ 
that I should have thought meanly^ not meekly^ of 
myself, for consenting to return to her table or her 
room, had I not considered the apparent selfishness 
there would seem in any open rupture at a time of such 
material istress. I bear it, therefore, and will bear it 
while this misery lasts ; but I think that must change, 
or I must change, if I bear it longer. 

So completely overset had I been with secret rumi- 
nations of what there was to recompense endurance of 
such usage, that when Mr. Smelt came in^ after coffee, 
he kindly inquired if I was taken ill, and what had 
made me so pale and thin all at once. 

I saw her struck — ^with shame, and, I really bdieve, 
a little remorse ; for she grew more civil directly, 
offered me some of her supper, and asked why I did 
not sometimes go out. 

When I went away, however, for my tea, I thought 
my least resentment might authorize my returning no 
more ; but at nine o'clock she sent me a message, with 
her compliments, and she was quite alone, if I would be 
so good to come : so there was no help for going. A 
little concession from a proud mind is a great pain; 
and it therefore appeases accordingly. 

1 proposed piquet: I had not yet regained voice 
enough for talking. It was gladly accepted. 

1 can give no other interpretation to the insulting 
mode of present behaviour, except the incapacity of 
boju ing witli patience the gloomy confinement inflicted 
on rtll the house ; which renders a temper, naturally 
irasiible, fierce and furious even to savagencss. 

I low oAon do I not wish I might but be allowed to 
SCO mv good Miss Cambridge I She is so near — so 
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eager to come — so kindly affectionate ; what aUghtener, 
and how innocent a one^ would it not be^ to this 
burthening period ! 

Saturday, 10th. — ^The King is again not so well^ 
snd new evidences are called for in the house, relative to 
hiB state. My poor Royal Mistress now droops. I 
grieve — grieve to see her ! — but her own name and 
conduct called in question ! — who can wonder she is 
shocked and shaken ? Was there not enough before, 
firmly ai^ she supported it? 

But it is evident, my dear friends, throughout the 
world, misfortune is better endured than insult ; even 
though the one be permanent, and the other transient. 

During my hour's respite of this evening, while I was 
reading *' Hunter's Lectures,"— which were lent me by 
the Queen, and must be read ere returned, — a rap at 
my door made me suppose Mr. Smelt had followed me, 
as Mrs. Schwellenberg had talked of going to the 
Queen. "Who's there?" I called out; but the voice 
that answered was Mr. Fairly 's, who, in slowly opening 
it, mildly said, " May a friend come in, and ask Miss 
Burney how she does ? " 

When he had made me shake hands with him across 
my table, he hastened to peep at my book. He is just 
like Dr. Johnson in that particular ; he cannot rest till 
he reads the title, when once he has seen a binding. 

He had been sent for express, by her Majesty. In 
these perilous times, I wonder not she could dispense 
with his services no longer; wise, good, undaunted, 
vigorous — who has she like him ? 

He gave me a little history of his tour and his time. 
He had just been keeping the birth-day of his eldest 
nephew, in the mere quiet society of their own family, 
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the mekndiolT of the times proiribiting any fiulbff 

odebrJttiozL 

You may imagine snbjectfi were not wanting for coa- 
Teraaiion : all I knew, and all I was ignorant of fipom 
his absence, was now foIlT discofiBed. He read me 
rarioas passages from many interesting letters, and 
renewed his confidential oommnnications with the same 
trusting openness as before his journey. 

Bat Le told me his present plan was to live entirely 
in town during the rest of the winter, and only to come 
hidier by particular calls from her Majesty. When he 
was here, he said, the whole day, so many of its hours 
were passed in a manner wholly naeleas to others, as well 
as comfortless to himself, &om the bostle, fatigue, cabal, 
and restraint of the house, that he wished to settle 
himself upon a new plan. He had mentioned this 
already to Lady Charlotte Finch, and he now made it 
known to me, that each of us^ if opportunity should 
offer, might speak of it to her Majesty. 

I told him I should be happy to be of the least use 
to him, and especially for a release I could so well 
understand his coveting; but I advised him, mean- 
while, to rather seek an opportunity of mentioning it 
for himself, by a public and positive request. 

He then said he wished he had a room here^ in the 
Lodge, that when he did stay he might be more com- 
fortable. He was miserably off, he added, at the 
Prince of Wales's, as his room was but half furnished. 
He had many friends in town with whom he could 
associate cheerfully and pleasantly, particularly Lady 
Harriet Ackland, who seems his first favourite. 

I did not go to Mrs. Schwellenberg : it was late. I 
expected questions and reproaches : my mind was too 
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frill to encounter them. I knew she could but tell the 
Queen of my absence, and her surmises ; and I had no 
desire, no intention^ to keep either secret from her 
Majesty. I resolved to speak myself, as usual^ of my 
visitor ; and if by her any objections were made, to in- 
timate them at once to Mr. Fairly himself, without 
scruple or reserve. My mind is every way too little 
happy to run the smallest risk of the disapprobation 
of my Eoyal Mistress. 

I had some difficulty to seize a moment for my 
communication : the Queen did not appear surprised, 
though rather thoughtful. She asked some general 
questions concerning him, and then spoke of other 
things. 

Sunday, 11th. — This morning Dr. John gave me 
but a bad account of the poor King. His amendment 
is not progressive ; it fails, and goes back, and dis- 
appoints most grievously; yet it would be nothing 
were the case and its circumstances less discussed, and 
were expectation more reasonable. 

When Mr. Smelt came for his account at my break- 
fast, and had joined in my lamentation that it was not 
more favdurable, he talked kindly of my absence ; yet, 
drearily as I know he must pass his subsequent tSte-a* 
iMeSy I see him frequently shocked inexpressibly, 
though silently, at the altered person he meets in the 
afternoon, from that with which he parts in a morn- 
ing. When he enters^ that balefol presence after an 
attack, the depression which regularly succeeds to vaj 
resentment of an affront affects him even visibly. 
He is truly amiable, and so good that he bears with 
this eternal sacrifice of his own time, purely in grati- 
tude for some past little favours and obligations which 
have been received through those haughty hands. I 
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pity with all my heart whoever has been obliged by 
those they cannot love. 

There is not even the smallest possible provocation 
to these affronts, except from envy that Sir Lucas 
Pepys gives to me the fair hopes I distribute to the 
Queen and Princesses. Yet how give them to her^ 
whom he has never even seen? And perhaps the 
visits of ^Ir. Fairly may help to irritate^ if she knows 
their firequency. 



Miss Bumey to Mrs, Francis, Aylsham, Norfolk. 

Kev Pdace, January II, 1789. 

Mt very dear Charlotte, 

Nothing but the extreme disturbance of my late 
and present life could make me possibly deserve your 
pardon for not immediately answering your sweet 
letter, though I am sure I should obtain it from your 
ever ready kindness had I a much less powerful plea. 

The painful and gloomy time that all have passed 
here you will have known by every public channel ; 
and all private ones have been closed, except for 
merely public purposes. But how shall I thank you, 
and your excellent partner, for so kind a proposition : 
I have not been unfeeling, though silent ; and indeed 
sucli a mark of your affection, little as I wanted any 
mark to convince me of its warmth, has been amongst 
the things the most soothing to my mind in this truly 
calamitous period. 

Nevertheless, were my own share in it ten times 
more saddening than it is, and were that possible, I 
could not elude it. What am I, in such circumstances ? 
and how could I set about thinking of myself when 
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such suflTerers surround me ? We are all creatures of 
comparison and of habit ; every comparison here sinks 
me and my distress into nothing ; and the force of 
habit is such that I now pass whole weeks in this gloom 
better than, ere thus initiated, I could have passed a 
single day. 

I am satisfied that not even the 20,000/. prize in 
the lottery could, at this time, draw me from this 
melancholy scene. My wishes, therefore, were never 
more limited, for no turn of fortune could make a 
change in my situation. To leave my Royal and suffer- 
ing Mistress at such a time would be truly barbarous^ 
since, however little comfort or use she may find in me 
when present, she would feel it a great additional 
wretchedness to be now attended by a stranger. 

Heaven be praised, however, all hope is before us of 
the most favourable conclusion to this tragedy; and 
when the catastrophe is happy, my dear Charlotte 
knows the intermediate distresses may be supported 
with patience. 

An example of patience is before us here, such as 
indeed I have never seen till now, and scarcely thought 
in existence. Such an influence naturally spreads 
itself all around, and no one dreams of repining or 
murmuring, while all are stimulated by one common 
pity and admiration for the chief sufferer. 

Do not be uneasy for me, my kind Charlotte ; I keep 
rery well, and take infinite care of myself, since here 
to be ill and useless would be truly terrible. 

We see no one — ^not a soul but of the household, 
and of those only such as are in attendance. 

Poor Mr. Hastings ! I think very often what he 
must feel and fear at this alarming and critical time. 
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Heaven send his most upright master may be restored 
before his arduous trial recommences. 

From your ever truly most affectionate and faithiul 

F.B. 



Monday, 12th. — A melancholy day : news bad both 
at home and abroad. At home the dear unhappy 
King still worse — abroad new examinations voted of 
the physicians ! Good Heaven ! what an insult does 
this seem from parliamentary power, to investigate 
and bring forth to the world every circumstance of 
such a malady as is ever held sacred to secrecy in the 
most private families ! How indignant we all feel 
here no words can say. 

Tuesday, January 13th. — ^The two younger Willises, 
Dr. John and Mr. Thomas, came upstairs in the after- 
noon, to make a visit to Mrs. Schwellenberg. I took 
the opportunity to decamp to my own room, where I 
found Mr. Fairly in waiting. 

In the course of conversation that followed, Mrs. 
Carter was named : Mr. Smelt is seriously of opinion 
her ode is the best in our language. 1 spoke of her 
very highly, for indeed I reverence her. 

Learning in women was then our theme: I rather 
wished to hear than to declaim upon this subject, yet 
I never seek to disguise that I think it has no recom- 
mendation of sufficient value to compensate its evil ex- 
citement of envy and satire. 

He spoke with very uncommon liberality on the 
female powers and intellects, and protested he had never, 
in his commerce with the world, been able to discern 
any other inferiority in their parts than what resulted 
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from their pursuits ; — and yet, with all this, he doubted 
much whether he had ever seen any woman who might 
not have been rather better without than with the 
learned languages, one only excepted. 

He was some time silent, and I could not but sup- 
pose he meant his correspondent. Miss Fuzilier ; but, 
with a very tender sigh, he said, '^And she was my 
mother, — who neglected nothing else, while she culti* 
vated Latin, and who knew it very well, and would 
have known it very superiorly, but that her brother 
disliked her studying, and one day burnt all her 
books!" 

This anecdote led to one in return, from myself. I 
told him briefly the history of Dr. Johnson's most kind 
condescension, in desiring to make me his pupil, and 
beginning to give me regular lessons of the Latin 
language, and I proceeded to the speedy conclusion — 
my great apprehension, conviction rather, that what I 
learnt of so great a man could never be private, and 
that he himself would contemn concealment, if any 
progress should be made ; which to me was sufficient 
motive for relinquishing the scheme, and declining the 
honour, highly as I valued it, of obtaining such a^ 
master. — '^ And this," I added, "though difficult to be 
done without offending, was yet the better effected, 
aft my father himself likes and approves all accomplish- 
ments for women better than the dead languages." 

He made afterwards many inquiries concerning my 
own present mode of going on. 

" What a situation," he once cried, '' it is, to live 
pent up thus, day after day, in this forlorn apart- 
ment ! — confinement ! — attendance ! — seclusion! — un» 
certain^ for months to come, how long it may last." 
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I could not command philosophy adeqiJate for troat^ 
mg this subject as I felt upon it ; I therefore had re^ 
course to a letter I had just received from my affectionate 
Charlotte, telling me she swiously feared I should be 
quite killed by living such a life, and supplicating me 
most earnestly to give it up, and to let Mr. Francis 
apply to my father to obtain his permission for me to 
resign, and then to propose to me a constant residence 
in their house, to be only broken in upon by my going 
to my father himself, and to another, to whom she 
would always yield — ^my Susanna. 

'Tis a most sweetly kind intention, and urged 
with the most innocent artlessness of its impractica- 
bility. 

He inquired her name and abode, &c., but most 
promptly agreed her scheme, though truly sisterly, 
was out of all question. 

He then inquired if I knew any thing, of late, of Mr. 
Wyndham, concerning whom he has heretofore heard 
me very lavish of praise, and with whom he is well ac- 
quainted. " No," I answered, " I had done with the 
whole set at present : their present behaviour relating 
to the King and the Regency demolished, with me, all 
pleasure in their talents." 

" And I," cried he, " go now no more to a house 
where I used to meet him : I keep out of the way of all 
oppositionists. 'Tis now a cause of humanity, not of 
party, and I will not herd with those who think other- 



wise." 



I showed him a little paragraph I had received in a 

letter from Miss C , in which she says that '* Lady 

Willoughby de Broke had mentioned her concern that 
such a man as Mr. Wyndham should submit to party 
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trammek :'* for, ccmtinues her Ladyship, " so singularly 
pleasing is he, that it is quite a treat to hear him speak 
a common sentence." 

Some time after, he examined a little book-shelf in 
my room. Mr. Smelt had lent me Pope's works. I 
gave him a volume, and he read the epitaph:— 

** Go, fair example of mitainted youth. 
Of modest nisdom, and pacific truth," &c. 

He would not, however, allow to Pope's panegyric 
the weight I thought it deserved; he said ''There was 
nothing in it that formed a great character — ^nothing 
beyond the common line of duty, though it might sur* 
pass the common line of practice.'' 

" Surely," cried I, *' it is no common and no small 
praise to say of a man, 

** He knew no wish but what the world mig^t hear." 

''That," cried he, ^' is saying rwthiny, because it is 
asserting more than any man living can say of another. 
I think all praise absolutely nugatory that cannot be 
proeed to be just. What man shall pretend, in sober 
truth, to say that he knows another man who has not a 
wish to conceal 1 Even if it were true," he added, " the 
praise rises not into greatness of character ; for where 
there is nothing to conceal, there is nothing to straggle 
with, and such a character if only good, as be is short 
or tall, because he is made so. Is not that a nobler 
character who has wishes be supi»res«es, and desires ho 
combats and eanqtuTJf ?** 

He then loAeA. arer the rest of Pope's works^ prals' 
ing, commenting, and inqaiiing my i/pinunh M he 
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came from one to another, till he opened the epistle of 
Eloisa, and then, suddenly shutting up the volume, he 
laughed, and said, '' Mind, I don't ask you how you 
like that ! — I only know myself /tis but too beautiful, 
and that is its greatest fault." 

He then took the ' Essay on Man,' and read various 
charming passages till the clock struck ten. 

Wednesday, 14th. — I must now mention a rather 
singular conversation. I had no opportunity last 
night to name, as usual, my visitor ; but I have done it 
so often, so constantly indeed, that I was not uneasy 
in the omission. 

But this morning, whUe her hair was dressing, my 
royal mistress suddenly said, " Did you see any body 
yesterday ?" 

I could not but be sure of her meaning, and though 
vexed to be anticipated in my avowal, which had hut 
waited the departure of the wardrobe-woman, Sandys, 
I instantly answered, " Yes, ma'am ; Mr. Smelt in the 
morning, and Mr. Fairly in the evening." 

" O ! Mr. Fairly was here, then ?" 

I was now doubly sorry she should know this only 
from me ! He had mentioned being just come from 
town, but I had concluded Lady Charlotte Finch, as 
usual, knew of his arrival, and had made it known to 
her Majesty. 

A little while after, — '* Did he go away from you 
early ?" she said. 

" No, ma'am," I immediately answered, " not early; 
he drank tea with me, as he generally does, I believe, 
when he is here for the night." 

" Perhaps," cried she after a pause, " the gentlemen 
below do not drink tea." 
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''I cannot tell, ina'am^ I never heard him say ; I only 
know he asked me if I would give him some, and I told 
him yes> with great pleasure." 

Never did I feel so happy in unblushing conscious- 
ness of internal liberty as in this little catechism ! 

However, I soon found I had mistaken the motive 
of the catechism : it was not on account of Mr. Fairly 
and his visit — ^it was all for Mrs. Schwellenberg and 
her no visits ; for she soon dropped something of 
"poor Mrs. Schwellenberg" and her miserable state, 
that opened her whole meaning. 

Here, indeed, I was not, am not so ready. Treated 
with such truly unprovoked indignity as at present, I 
can suffer no interference to make me relinquish my 
evening retreat, which is very rarely for more than 
one poor hour, except when I leave her engaged with 
Mr. Smelt or Mdlle. Montmollin. And I almost con- 
stantly return at last, and stay till we go to the Queen, 
which is hardly ever till past 12 o'clock, and which 
always seems not till 3 in the morning. 

It is palpable she has lodged some complaint against 
my absences. The discovery made me not only silent, 
but comfortless. I cannot endure to retaliate ; I am 
bent against making any serious charge to discredit an 
old servant, who, with all her faults, has an attachment 
for her mistress that merits her protection. And this, 
too, is the last time to take for either attack or defence. 
It would be distressing ; it would be unfeeling. I know 
myself now peculiarly useful : many things pass that I 
am bound not to write ; and it might seem taking a 
mean advantage of the present circumstances to offer 
any defensive appeal just now. 

Sunday, 18th. — The public birthday of my poor 
royal mistress. How sadly did she pass it; and how 
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was I filled with sorrow for her reflections upon this 
its first anniversary for these last twenty-eight years 
in which the King and the nation have not united in 
its celebration ! All now was passed over in silence 
and obscurity; all observance of the day was pro- 
hibited^ both abroad and at home. 

The poor King, whose attention to times and datds 
is unremittingly exacts knew the day^ and insisted 
upon seeing the Queen and three of the Princesses; 
but — it Was not a good day. 

Kew, Monday, 19th. — This morning the news was 
very cheering, and I have begun now a great friend- 
ship with Dr. Willis and Dr. John* They are most 
delightful people ; all originality, openness^ and good- 
ness. 

"When I saw, afterwards. Sir Lucas Pepys, he told 
me he plainly saw I was on the verge of an illness 
myself, and recommended air and exercise as essen- 
tially requisite to save me from this menace. I obeyed 
his injunctions the moment I could name them to tke 
Queen, for my health is now amongst my first duties^ 
as far as it may depend upon my own care. 

I took, therefore, a safe opportunity^ and strolled a 
little while in Richmond Gardens. 

Wednesday, 2 1st. — I had nothing at all to write 
yesterday. My dearest readers will soon, perhaps^ 
wish I had nothing to write of to-day. 

This evening my tea rap was unusually early, and 
Mrs. Schwellenberg asked me to stay, and play at 
cards with her till Mdlle. Montmollin arrived. I 
make a point of never refusing her when she is civil: 
down therefore I sat, and stayed to play out a game, 
and till Mr. and Mrs. Smelt both entered. 
I then came to my room ; and there, in my own cor- 
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ner, sat poor Mr. Fairly, looking a little forlorn, and 
telling me he had been there near an hour. I made 
every apology that could mark in the strongest manner 
how little I thought his patience worth such exertion. 

He took up a volume of ' Metastasio,* and asked, 
gravely, if I would object to tell him which of his 
dramas I most approved ? 

I told him I had already praised the ' Olimpiade' to 
hhn at Cheltenham, and he had given it no quarter. 

That, he said, was only relative to the false heroism 
of the principal character; "and my knowledge of 
Italian/* he added, '^ is so trifling, that my opinion is 
immaterial : the beauties of the language, which, in 
Metastasio, I understand to be the chief merit, are 
wholly thrown away upon me ; or, at least, very in- 
completely enjoyed.*' 

*' But the sentiments,'' cried I, " are equal, I believe, 
to the language." 

" Those, also, lose great part of their energy by so 
incompetent an acquaintance with the force of their 
words." 

*'The characters, too," I cried, ^'in all his best 
operas, are strikingly noble." 

"In • • . . which ?" he cried. 

** O," quoth I, laughing, '' I must read them over 
again before I name them, in remembrance of the 
Olimpiade !" 

What a look again he gave me ! — it implied an idea 
that I was the most distrustful person breathing! 
But he did not say so ; and I was not bound to answer 
to his countenance ! 

He then added, that he did not merely desire to 
have Metastasio's best operas recommended, but also 

VOL. IV. 2 c 
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— ^to read them with — somebody who knew the lan- 
guage better than himself. 

I did not choose to accept this as pointed^ for cer- 
tainly I know it too little to read it with any person 
whatsoever — except Atfieri or Baretti I 

He next took &om his pocket-book two little papers 
which I had begged from him ; they were two charac- 
ters of our beloved King, in verse; one drawn by 
ChurchilU 

•* Stript of her gaudy plumes^ and vain disguise," Sec. 

The other from Cowper : — 

" bright occasion of dispensing good^'- &c. 

These extracts he has deemed very fitting to be 
read and re-read at this afflictive tirae> to keep up 
the loyal zeal of the poor King's friends. He had told 
me of them some time ago. I had then petitioned for 
a copy of each, printed as they were for the news- 
papers : he told me he did not choose to be known as 
their publisher, and I perfectly agreed with him that 
all good was best done that was done most quietly. 

He suffered me to go on ; and made me laugh not 
a little himself, by asking me how much ribbon I had 
in my bonnet ? He takes amazing notice always of my 
bonnets and my gowns ; and I believe all men do much 
more than is suspected, of all dress, though we conclude 
it an attention pretty much confined to frivolous cha- 
racters. 

A graver subject soon followed — the calamities of 
human life. He believed them, he said, always salu- 
tary, if considered in a religious light, for they melio- 
rated and softened the heart, while uninterrupted 
happiness had a great tendency to harden it. 
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**! beKcTc it but too true in general/' I answered, 
'' yet I am personally acquainted with an exception, in 
the only person I intimately know that has escaped 
misfovtune, and she, though in the full and unbroken 
career of unmixed felicity, has a compassion for even 
the smallest distress in another, which seems all the 
stronger for the grateful and humble contrast she 
draws with her own happiness, which she chiefly en- 
joys by endeavouring benevolently to spread and to 
share it all around her." 

He looked an inquiry, and I answered it, 

'^I was sure of that!" cried he, smiling, "I knew 
you were there !" 

*'Yes, — there, indeed! — for she is all made up of 
pity and softness, though she has never, I believe, 
tasted real calamity in her life/' 

He spoke then himself of Mr. William Locke, whose 
countenance, in the drawing-room, had prepossessed 
him in his favour so strongly, that he has conceived 
quite an interest in his character. 

This led, once again, to another picture of my loved 
United States of Norbury and Mickleham. He in- 
quired precisely into their situations, and nearest 
towns. 

He was going to spend the next day at St. Leo- 
naard's^ where he was to meet his son; and he por- 
trayed to me the character of Mrs. Harcourt so fairly 
and favourably, that her flightiness sunk away on the 
rise of her good qualities. 

He spoke of his chapel of St. Catherine's, its emo- 
luments, chaplain, brothers, sisters, and full esta- 
blishment. 

Finding I entered into nothing, he took up a ffin 

2 c 2 
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which lay on my tabic, and began playing off various 
imitative airs with it, exclaiming^ '^How thoroughly 
useless a toy !" 

" No," I said ; " on the contrary, taken as an orna- 
ment, it was the most useful ornament of any belong- 
ing to full dress ; occupying the hands, giving the 
eyes something to look at, and taking away stiffness 
and formality from the figure and deportment." 

•* Men have no fans," cried he, " and how do they 
do?" 

" Worse," quoth I, plumply. 

He laughed quite out, saying, ''That's ingenuous, 
however ; and, indeed, I must confess they are re- 
duced, from time to time, to shift their hands from one 
pocket to another." 

'* Not to speak of lounging about in their chairs 
from one side to another." 

" But the real use of a fan," cried he, " if there is 
any, is it not — to hide a particular blush that ought 
not to appear ?' 

'' O, no ; it would rather make it the sooner no- 
ticed." 

" Not at all ; it may be done under pretence of 
absence — rubbing the cheek, or nose — putting it up 
accidentally to the eye — in a thousand ways." 

He went through all these evolutions comically 
enough ; and then, putting aside his toy, came back to 
graver matters. 

Sunday, 25th. — 'Ilie two last days were wholly 
eventless ; but this morning I had so fair an account 
of our beloved monarch, that I drew up a bulletin 
myself; not, indeed, for St. James's, but where it was 
certain of a flourishing reception, Mr. Smelt was 
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going to town^ and could not call ; he sent me a note 
of inquiry, which arrived while I was still listening to 
Dr. John Willis, in our late little parlour, and hearing 
every interesting particular of the night and early 
morning. I answered Mr. Smelt's note thus : — 

** Kew Palace, Sunday morning, January 25, 1789. 

*' His Majesty has passed a very good night, and is 
perfectly composed and collected this morning. 

" (Signed) John Willis. 

(Witnessed) Frances Burney.'* 



The young doctor gave me his name very wil- 
lingly; and with this bulletin Mr. Smelt went and 
gladdened the hearts of every good subject of his 
acquaintance in town. 

These Willises are most incomparable people. 
They take a pleasure, that brightens every particle of 
their countenances, in communicating what is good, 
and they soften all that is bad with the most sedulous 
kindness. 

In running this morning, at seven o'clock, along my 
dark passage, I nearly fell over a pail, carelessly left in 
the way by a housemaid, and broke my shin very ])ain- 
fiiUy, Unable, therefore, to walk, yet so strongly en- 
joined to take the air, I could not escape accompanying 
Mrs. Schwellenberg in a little tour round Brentford, 
which, that we might see a little of the world, was the 
postillion's drive. But the ill humour of my com- 
panion during this rural ride was of so affronting a 
cast, that I wished myself a thousand times hopping 
with my broken shin over the worst ploughed land in 
England, rather than so to be seated in a royal 
vehicle. 
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I have not mentioned a singular present which has 
been sent me from Germany this month: it is an 
almanac^ in German, containing for its recreative part 
an abridgment of * Cecilia/ in that language; and 
every month opens with a cut from some part of her 
history. It is sent me by M. Henouvre, a gentleman 
in some office in the King's establishment at Hanover. 
I wish I could read it — ^but I have only written it ! 

Monday, 26th. — In the evening Mr. Fairly came to 
tea. He was grave, and my reception did not make 
him gayer. 

General discourse took place till Mrs. Dickenson 
happened to be named. He knew her very well as 
Miss Hamilton. Her conjugal conduct, in displaying 
her superior power over her husband, was our particu- 
lar theme, till in the midst of it he exclaimed, " How 
well you will be trained in by Mrs. Schwellenberg — ^if 
you come to trial !" 

Ah ! thought I, the more I suffer through her, the 
less and less do I feel disposed to run any new and 
more lasting risk. But 1 said not this, I only pro- 
tested I was much less her humble servant than might 
be supposed. 

" How can that be," cried he, '' when you never con- 
test any one point with her ?" 

Not, I said, in positive wrangling, which could never 
answer its horrible pain; but still I refused undue 
obedience when exacted with indignity, and always 
hastened to retire when offended and affronted. 

He took up Mrs. Smith's ' Emmeline,' which is just 
lent me by the Queen ; but he found it not piqtiont, 
and putting it down, begged me to choose him a 
H ambler. 

I had a good deal of difficulty in my decision, as ho 
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had already seen almost all I could particularly wish to 
recommend; and, when he saw me turn over leaf 
after leaf with some hesitation, he began a serious 
reproach to me of inflexible reserve. And then away 
he went. 

I hastened immediately to Mrs. Schwellenberg, and 
found all in a tumult. She had been, she said, alone 
all the evening, and was going to have sent for me, but 
found I had my company. She sent for Mile. Mont- 
mollin — but she had a cold; for Miss Gomme, but she 
could not come because of the snow ; for Miss Planta 
— but she was ill with a fever, ^' what you call head- 
ache :" she had then " sent to Princess Royal, who had 
been to her, and pitied her ver moch, for Princess 
Boyal was really sensible." 

And all this was communicated with a look of accu- 
sation^ and a tone of menace, that might have suited 
an attack upon some hardened felon. 

And this complaint of the absence of two hours to 
<me treated when present as if too highly honoured in 
being suffered in the same apartment ! 

I never yet found this more hard to bear — ^to be de- 
nied the common forms of common civility when I 
stayed, yet to have the whole house apprised of my 
retreat, as an act of barbarity ! 

I made no sort of apology ; nor any other answer 
than that I had had the honour of Mr. Fairly's com- 
pany to tea, which was always a pleasure to me. 

I believe something like consciousness whispered her 
here^ that it might really be possible his society was as 
pleasant as I had found hers, for she then dropped 
her lamentation, and said she thanked God she wanted 
nobody, not one ; she could always amuse herself, and 
was glad enough to be alone. 
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I c£eed cards: sbe rtbatd, bccanse it was too late, 

0C;£^ v« vec ranained toscther near two Iioiits. 

If u» a iixt]e disordered Be* Toa will not think 
ici^vwei was matter of composure. While the 
QaeeBs bair was rodliBe up. br the wardrobe-woman, 
at rigTi Mts. Schweljciibei^ happened to leare the 
iccc asd ahzkost iassaatlj her Mj^estj, in a rather 
abncfC Tta^sarr, said, ^ Is Mr. Fairlj here to-night?' 

-Yes^ ca'am." 

- Wbes £,1 he come back ?" 
I cocjd sot TtccijetL 

- I did DOC kaow he was here r 

lliis ilizodcTstnick me ; that he should come again» 
or sUkT. at least, whliom apprising his Boyal Mistress, 
startkd ice iswaidiT, and distressed me oatwardly. 

*- 1 knew, indeed." she then added^ '^ he was here in 
tie mcTTiisj. tut I understood he went away after- 

Tho iiea of connivance now struck me with a real 
disiam. that brought back my courage and recollection 
in i;ill fcr.\?. and I answered, *• I remember, ma am, he 
told me he had rode OTcr to Richmond Park at noon, 
and returned here to dinner with Colonel Welbred, 
and in the eveninir he drank tea with me, and said he 
should sup with General Harcourt.' 

AH this, spoken with an openness that rather invited 
than shunned further investigation, seemed to give an 
immediate satisfaction ; the tone of voice changed to its 
usual complacency, and she inquired various things 
concerning the Stuart family, and then spoke upon 
more common topics. 

I concluded it now all over ; but soon after Mrs. 
Sandys went away, and then, very unexpectedly, the 
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Queen renewed the subject.^ "The reason," she said 
" that I asked about Mr. Fairly was that the Schwel- 
lenberg sent to ask Miss Flanta to come to her« 
because Mr. Fairly was — no, not with her — he never 
goes to her." 

She stopped; but I was wholly silent. I felt in- 
stantly with how little propriety I could undertake 
either to defend or to excuse Mr. Fairly, whom I de- 
termined to consider as a visitor, over whom, having no 
particular influence, I could be charged with no par- 
ticular responsibility. 

After waiting a few minutes,—" With you," she 
said, " Mr. Fairly was ; and the Schwellenberg was 
alone." 

My spirits quite panted at this moment to make a 
full confession of the usage I had endured from the 
person thus compassionated ; but I had so frequently 
resolved, in moments of cool deliberation, not even to 
risk doing mischief to a favourite old servant, however 
personally provoked, that I withstood the impulse; 
but the inward conflict silenced me from saying any- 
thing else. 

I believe she was surprised ; but she added, after a 
long pause, " I believe — he comes to you every evening 
when here?" 

" I do not know, ma'am, always, when he is here or 
away ; but I am always very glad to see him, for indeed 
his visits make all the little variety that " 

I hastily stopped, lest she should think me discon- 
tented with this strict confinement during this dreadful 
season ; and that I can never be, when it is not accom- 
panied by tyranny and injustice. 

She immediately took up the word, but without the 
slightest displeasure. " Why here there might be 
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more vwrietj than anwbare, firm the acafu e w to 
town, except fbr ** 

'' The pment sitastiom of ifanigs,*^ I eagerly inter- 
mpted her to nj, and went on : — ^' Indeed, ma'am, I 
have scarce a wish to break into the present anange- 
ment, bj seeing anybody while the hooae is in this 
state ; nor have 1, from last October, seen one faaman 
b^g that does not lire here, ezeept Mr. Smelt, Mr. 
Fairly, and Sir Lucas Pepys ; and thej all eome upon 
their own calls, and not for me.^ 

'' The only objedioD," she gently answered, ''to 
seeing anybody, is that e^ery one who comes canies 
some sort of information away with them." 

I assured her I was perfectly content to wait &r 
better times. 

Here the matter dropped; she appeared satisfied 
with what I said, and became soft and serene as before 
the little attack. 

TuKSDAY, 27th. — ^The intelligence this morning was 
not very pleasant. I had a conference afterwards with 
Sir Lucas Pepys, who keeps up undiminished hope. 
^\*e held our council in the physicians' room, which 
rhanceil to be empty ; but before it broke up Colonel 
Welhreil entered. It was a pleasure to mc to see him, 
tluu)i>'h somewhat an embarrassment to hear him im- 
uunliatelv lament that wc never met, and add that 
he knew not in what manner to procure himself that 
l^h^^Nure, 

I touun) in the lamentation, and its cause, which con- 
[i\wx\ \is all to our cells. Sir Lucas declared my con- 
ihu^n^enl monaoed my health, and charged me to walk 
ooi ;uul ti^ke nir and exercise very sedulously, if I 
\>%>\0o> ^ivoul ;u> illness, 

i\^K\nel NNoIImxhI instantly offered me a key of 
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Sichinond Gardens, which opened into them by a 
nearer door than what was used in common. 

I accepted his kindness, and took an hour's walk, — 
for the first time since last October ; ten minutes in 
Kew Gardens are all I have spent without doors since 
the middle of that month. 

Kew Lodge, Wednesday, 28th. — The excellent Dr. 
Willis gave me a most reviving account of our beloved 
King this morning, and with a glee so genuine, that I 
think even the opposition must have sympathised in 
it. Afterwards the same pleasant tidings were con- 
firmed by his son. Dr. John, who is a truly amiable 
and lively character, with admirable good sense and 
no pretensions. Mr. Smelt, all delight, came to me at 
noon, with the debates of the Commons on the Regency. 

Thursday, 29th. — Still good news from the two 
good doctors. All else bad, — Cerbera dreadful! — 
more rough and harsh than I have words to tell. She 
has done, palpably, what was possible to procure a 
censure from the Magnolia ; but the Magnolia cannot 
enjoin an injustice — though she may wish me more 
subservient. But I will not enter upon these matters 
here. 

Friday, 30th. — ^To-day my poor Royal Mistress 
received the address of the Lords and Commons, of 
condolence^ &c., upon his Majesty's illness. What a 
painful, but necessary ceremony ! It was most pro- 
perly presented by but few members, and those almost 
all chosen from the household : a great propriety. 

Not long after came Mr. Fairly, looking harassed. 
"May I," he cried, ''come in? — -and — ^for an hour? 
Can you allow me entrance and room for that time ?" 

Much surprised, for already it was three o'clock, I 
assented : he then told me he had something to copy 
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for her Majesty^ which was of the highest importance, 
and said he could find no quiet room in the house but 
mine for such a business. 

I gave him every accommodation in my power. 

When he had written a few lines, he asked if I was 
very busy, or could help him ? Most readily I offered 
my services; and then I read to him the original, 
sentence by sentence, to facilitate his copying ; receiv- 
ing his assurances of my '^ great assistance" every two 
lines. 

In the midst of this occupation, a tap at my door 
made me precipitately put down the paper to receive 
—Lady Charlotte Finch ! 

"Can you," she cried, "have the goodness to tell 
me any thing of Mr. Fairly?" 

The screen had hidden him ; but, gently,— though 
I believe ill enough pleased, — he called out himself, 
" Here is Mr. Fairly." 

She flew up to him, crying, " O, Mr. Fairly, what a 
search has there been for you, by the Queen's orders ! 
She has wanted you extremely, and no one knew 
where to find you. They have been to the waiting- 
room, to the equerries', all over the garden, to the 
Prince's house, in your own room, and could find you 
nowhere, and at last they thought you were gone 
back to town." 

He calmly answered, while he still wrote on, ho was 
sorry they had had so much trouble, for he had only 
been executing her Majesty's commands. 

She then hesitated a little, almost to stammering, in 
adding, "So — at last — I said — that perhaps — you 
might be here !" 

He now raised his head from the paper, and bowing 
it towards me, " Yes," he cried, " Miss Burney is so 
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good as to give me leave, and there is no other room 
in the house in which I can be at rest/' 

So I told her Majesty," answered Lady Charlotte, 
though she said she was sure you could not be here ; 
but I said there was really no room of quiet here for 
any business^ and so then I came to see." 

'* Miss Burney," he rejoined, ^' has the goodness 
also to help me — she has taken the trouble to read as 
I go on, which forwards me very much." 

Lady Charlotte stared, and I felt sorry at this con- 
fession of a confidence she could not but think too 
much, and I believe he half repented it, for he added, 
^' This, however, you need not perhaps mention, though 
I know where I trust !" 

He proceeded again with his writing, and she then 
recollected her errand. She told him that what he 
was copying was to be carried to town by Lord Ayles- 
bury, but that the Queen desired to sec it first. 

She then returned to her Majesty. 

She soon, however, returned again. She brought the 
Queen's seal, and leave that he might make up the 
packet, and give it to Lord Aylesbury, without show- 
ing it first to her Majesty, who was just gone to dinner. 

With her customary good-humour and good-breed- 
ing, she then chatted with me some time, and again 
departed. 

We then went to work with all our might, reading 
and copying. The original was extremely curious — I 
am sorry I must make it equally secret. 
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PART X. 



1789. 



Kew Palace, Monday, February 2nd. — ^What 
an adventure had I this morning ! one that has occa- 
sioned me the severest personal terror I ever experi- 
enced in my life. 

Sir Lucas Pepys still persisting that exercise and 
air were absolutely necessary to save me from illness, 
I have continued my walks, varying my gardens from 
Richmond to Kew, according to the accounts I re- 
ceived of the movements of the King. For this I had 
her Majesty's permission, on the representation of Sir 
Lucas. 

This morning, when I received my intelligence of 
the King from Dr. John Willis, I begged to know 
where I might walk in safety ? '' In Kew Gardens," 
he said, " as the King would be in Richmond." 

^' Should any unfortunate circumstance," I cried, ''at 
any time, occasion my being seen by his Majesty, do 
not mention my name, but let me run off without call 
or notice." 

This he promised. Every body, indeed, is ordered 
to keep out of sight. 

Taking, therefore, the time I had most at command. 
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I strolled into the gardens. I had proceeded, in my 
quick way, nearly hidf the round, when I suddenly per* 
ceived^ through some trees, two or three figures. 
Relying on the instructions of Dr. John, I concluded 
them to be workmen and gardeners ; yet tried to look 
sharp, and in so, doing, as they were less shaded, I 
thought I saw the person of his Majesty I 

Alarmed past all possible expression, I waited not to 
know more, but turning back, ran off with all my might. 
But what was my terror to hear myself pursued ! — to 
hear the voice of the King himself loudly and hoarioly 
calling after me, " Miss Burney ! Miss Burnoy !'* 

I protest I was ready to die. I knew not in what 
state he might be at the time ; I only knew the orders 
to keep out of his way were universal ; that the Queen 
would highly disapprove any unauthorised meeting, 
and that the very action of my running away might 
deeply, in his present irritable state, offend him. 
Nevertheless, on I ran, too terrified to stop, and in 
search of some short passage, for the garden is full of 
little labyrinths, by which I might escape. 

The steps still pursued me, and still the poor hoarse 
and altered voice rang in my ears : — ^more and more 
footsteps resounded frightfully behind me, — the at 
tendants all running, to catch their eager master, and 
the voices of the two Doctor Willises loudly exhorting 
him not to heat himself so unmercifully. 

Heavens, how I ran ! I do not think I should have 
felt the hot lava from Vesuvius — at least not the hot 
cinders — ^had I so run during its eruption. My feet 
were not sensible that they even touched the ground. 

Soon after, I heard other voices, shriller, though loii 
nervous, call out '* Stop ! stop [ stop !" 

VOL. IV. 2 D 
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I could by no means consent : I knew not wliat was 
purposed^ but I recollected fully my agreement with 
Dr. John that very morning, that I should decamp if 
surprised^ and not be named. 

My own fears and repugnance, also, after a flight 
and disobedience like this, were doubled in the thought 
of not escaping; I knew not to what I might be mr 
posed, should the malady be then high, and take the 
turn of resentment. Stilly therefore, on I flew; and 
such was my speed, so almost incredible to relate or 
recollect, that I fiiirly believe no one of the whole partf 
could have overtaken me, if these words, firom one of 
the attendants, had not reached me^ '^ Doctor Willis 
begs you to stop !" 

^^ I eannot ! I cannot !" I answered, still flying on, 
when he called out '' You must, ma'am ; it hurts die 
King to run." 

Then, indeed, I stopped — in a state of fear really 
amounting to agony. I turned round, I saw the two 
Doctors had got the King between them, and 
three attendants of Dr. Willis's were hovering about. 
They all slackened their pace, as they saw me stand 
still ; but such was the excess of my alarm, that I was 
wholly insensible to the effects of a race which, at any 
other time, would have required an hour's recruit. 

As they approached, some little presence of mind 
happily came to my command : it occurred to me that, 
to appease the wrath of my flight, I must now show 
some confidence : I therefore faced them as undaunt- 
edly as I was able, only charging the nearest of the 
attendants to stand by my side. 

When they were within a few yards rf me, the Eng 
called out ^* Why did you nm away ?" 
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Shocked at a question impossible to answer^ yet a 
little assured by the mild tone of his voice^ I instantly 
forced myself forward^ to meet him> though the inter- 
nal sensation which satisfied me this was a step the 
most proper^ to appease his suspicions and displeasure^ 
was so violently combated by the tremor of my nerves^ 
that I fairly think I may reckon it the greatest efifort 
of personal courage I have ever made. 

The effort answered : I looked up^ and met all his 
wonted benignity of countenance^ though something 
still of wildness in his eyes. Think, however, of my 
surprise, to feel him put both his hands round my two 
shoulders, and then kiss my cheek ! 

I wonder I did not really sink, so exquisite was my 
affright when I saw him spread out his arms! In- 
Toluntorily, I concluded he meant to crush me : but 
the Willises, who have never seen him till this fatal 
illness, not knowing how very extraordinary an action 
this was from him, simply smiled and looked pleased, 
fiupposing, perhaps, it was his customary saluta- 
tion! 

I believe, however, it was but the joy of a heart un- 
Imdled, now, by the forms and proprieties of establiidied 
custom and sober reason. To see any of his house- 
liold thus by accident, seemed such a near approach to 
liberty and recovery, that who can wonder it idiould 
•serve rather to elate than lessen what yet remains of 
his disorder ! 

He now spoke in such terms of his pleasure in seeing 
me, that I soon lost the whole of my terror ; astonish- 
ment to find him so nearly well, and gratification to see 
him so pleased, removed every uneasy feeling, and the 
joy that succeeded, in my conviction of his recovery, 

2 D 2 
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made me ready to throw myself at his feet to ex- 
press it. 

What a conversation followed ! When he saw me 
fearless, he grew more and more alive, and made me 
walk close by his side, away from the attendants, and 
even the Willises themselves, who, to indulge him, 
retreated. I own myself not completely composed, but 
alarm I could entertain no more. 

Every thing that came uppermost in his mind he 
mentioned ; he seemed to have just such remains of 
his flightiness as heated his imagination without 
deranging his reason, and robbed him of all control 
over his speech, though nearly in his perfect state of 
mind as to his opinions. 

What did he not say ! — He opened his whole heart 
to me, — expounded all his sentiments, and acquainted 
me with all his intentions. 

The heads of his discourse I must give you briefly, 
as I am sure you will be highly curious to hear them, 
and as no accident can render of much consequence 
what a man says in such a state of physical intoxica- 
tion. 

He assured me he was quite well — as well as he had 
ever been in his life ; and then inquired how I did, and 
how I went on? and whether I was more comfort- 
able ? 

If these questions, in their implication, surprised me, 
imagine how that surprise must increase when he 
proceeded to explain them ! He asked after the coad- 
jutrix, laughing, and saying '^ Never mind her!— don't 
be oppressed — ^I am your friend f don't let her cast 
you down ! — I know you have a hard time of it — ^but 
don't mind her !" 
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Almost thunderstruck with astonishment, I merely 
curtsied to his kind ''I am your friend," and said 
nothing. 

' Then presently he added, " Stick to your father — 
stick to your own family — ^let them be your objects." 

How readily I assented ! 

Again he repeated all I have just written, nearly in 
the same words, but ended it more seriously : he sud- 
denly stopped^ and held me to stop too, and putting 
liis hand on his breast, in the most solemn manner^ he 
gravely and slowly said, ^' I will protect you ! — I pro- 
mise you that — and therefore depend upon me !" 

I thanked him ; and the Willises, thinking him rather 
too elevated, came to propose my walking on. '' No, 
no, no !*' he cried, a hundred times in a breath ; and 
their good humour prevailed, and they let him again 
walk on with his new companion. 

He then gave me a history of his pages^ animating 
almost into a rage, as he related his subjects of dis- 
pleasure with them^ particulsurly with Mr. Ernst, who 
he told me had been brought up by himself. I hope 
his ideas upon these men are the result of the mistakes 
of his malady. 

Then he asked me some questions that very greatly 
distressed me, relating to information given him in his 
illness, from various motives, but which he suspected 
to be false, and which I knew he had reason to suspect : 
yet was it most dangerous to set any thing right, as I 
was not aware what might be the views of their having 
l>een stated wrong. I was as discreet as I knew how 
to be, and I hope I did no mischief; but this was the 
worst part of the dialogue. 

He next talked to me a great deal of my dear 
father, and made a thousand inquiries concerning his 
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The good Kii^ then greathr afieded me. Heb^;aii 
upon my rerered old friend, Mrs. Dehmy; and he 
spoke of her with sach warmth — sach kindness ! '* She 
was mx friend V he cried, -* and I lored her as a friend! 
I have made a memorandnm when I lost her — ^I will 
shew it von/' 

He pnlled cot a pocket-book, and rummaged some 
time, but to no purpose. 

The tears stood in his eyes — ^he wiped them, and 
Dr. Willis again became very anxious. *' Come, sir," 
he cried, *' now do you come in and let the lady go on 
her walk, — come, now you have talked a long while, — 
so we'll go in, — ^if your Majesty pleases." 

*' No, no !" he cried, *' I want to ask her a few ques- 
tions ; — I have lived so long out of the world, I know 
nothing 1" 

Tliis touched me to the heart. We walked on toge- 
ther, and he inquired after various persons, particularly 
Mrs. Boscawen, because she was Mrs. Delany's friend ! 
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Then^ (os the same reason, after Mr. Frederick Mon- 
tagu, of whom he kindly said^ '' I know he has a great 
regard for me, for all he joined the opposition.'* Lord 
Grey de Wilton, Sir Watkin Wynn, the Duke of Beaur 
fort, and various others, followed. 

He then told me he was very much dissatisfied with 
several of his state officers, and meant to form an entire 
new establishment. He took a paper out of his pocketr 
book, and showed me his new list. 

This was the wildest thing that passed; and Dr. 
John Willis now seriously urged our separating ; but 
he would not consent ; he had only three more words 
to say, he declared, and again he conquered. 

He now spoke of my father, with still more kindness^ 
and told me he ought to have had the post of Mast^ 
of the Band, and not that little poor musician Parsons, 
who was not fit for it : *^ But Liord Salisbury," he cried, 
'^ used your father very ill in that business, and so he 
did me ! However, I have dashed out his name, and I 
shall put your father's in, — as soon as I get loose 
again !" 

This again — ^how affecting was this ! 

*' And what," cried he, " has your father got, at last ? 
nothing but that poor thing at Chelsea ? O fie ! fie ! 
fie ! But never mind ! I will take care of him ! I 
will do it myself !" 

Then presently he added, " As to Lord Salisbury, 
he is out already, as this memorandum will show you, 
and so are many more. I shall be much better served ; 
and when once I get away, I shall rule with a rod of 
iron!" 

This was very unlike himself, and startled the two 
good doctors, who could not bear to cross him, and 
were exulting at my seeing his great amendment, but 
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yet grew quite uneasy at his earnestness and volu- 
bility. 

Finding we now must part, he stopped to take leave, 
and renewed again his charges about the coadjutrix. 
" Never mind her !" he cried, '' depend upon me ! I 
will be your friend as long as I live ! — I here pledge 
myself to be your friend !*' And then he saluted me 
again just as at the meetings and suffered me to go on. 

What a scene! how variously was I affected by it! 
but^ upon the whole, how inexpressibly thankful to see 
him so nearly himself — so little removed from recovery ! 

I went very soon after to the Queen> to whom I was 
most eager to avow the meeting, and how little I could 
help it. Her astonishment, and her earnestness to 
hear every particular, were very great. I told her 
almost all. Some few things relating to the distress- 
ing questions I could not repeat; nor many things 
said of Mrs. Schwellenberg, which would much, and 
very needlessly, have hurt her. 

This interview, and the circumstances belonging to 
it, excited general curiosity, and all the house watched 
for opportunities to beg a relation of it. How delighted 
was 1 to tell them all my happy prognostics ! 

But the first to hasten to hear of it was Mr. Smelt; 
easror and enchanted was the countenance and atten- 
tion of that truly loyal and most affectionate adherent 
to his old master. Yet he saw me so extremely shaken 
by the various exertions of the morning, that I could 
with difficulty persuade him they would not make me 
ill : never, I assured him, where the result was well, 
did any agitation essentially hurt me. He wished me 
to see I-.adv Harcourt and the General, and to make 
tluMu a brief n^lation of this extraordinary rencounter : 
but tor that I had not effort enough left. 
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I did what I could, however, to gratify the curiosity 
of Colonel Welbred, which I never saw equally excited. 
I was passing him on the stairs, and he followed me, 
to say he had heard what had happened — I imagine 
from the Willises. I told him, with the highest satisfac- 
tion, the general effect produced upon my mind by the 
accident, that the King seemed so nearly himself, that 
patience itself could have but little longer trial. 

He wanted to hear more particulars: I fancy the 
"Willises had vaguely related some : '^ Did he not," he 
cried, '* promise to — do something for you ? — take care 
of you ?'* I only laughed, and answered, " O yes ! if 
you want any thing, apply to me ; — now is my time !'* 

Tuesday, 3rd. — I had the great happiness to be 
assured this morning, by both the Dr. Willises, that 
his Majesty was by no means the worse for our long 
conference. Those good men are inexpressibly happy 
themselves in the delightful conviction given mc, and 
by me spread about, of the near recovery of their royal 
patient. 

While I was dressing came Mr. Fairly: I could not 
admit him, but he said he would try again in the 
evening. I heard by the tone of his voice a peculiar 
eagerness, and doubted not he was apprized of my 
adventure. 

He came early, before I could leave my fair com- 
panion, and sent on Gotcr. I found him reading a 
new pamphlet of Home Tooke : ^^ How long," he cried, 
'' it is since I have been here ! " 

I was not flippantly disposed, or I would have said 
I had thought the time he spent away always short, by 
his avowed eagerness to decamp. 

He made so many inquiries of how I had gone on 
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and what I had done since I saw him^ that I was soon 
satisfied he was not uninformed of yesterday's trans- 
action. I told him so; he could not deny it^ but 
wished to hear the whole from myself. 

I most readily complied. He listened with the most 
eager, nay, anxious attention, scarce breathing: he 
repeatedly exclaimed, when I had finished^ '' How I 
wish I had been there ! — ^how I should have liked to 
have seen you ! " 

I assured him he would not wish that, if he knew the 
terror I had suffered. He was quite elated with the 
charges against Cerberic tyranny, and expressed 
himself gratified by the promises of favour and pro- 
tection. 

Friday, 6th. — ^These last three days have been spent 
very unpleasantly indeed : all goes hardly and diffi- 
cultly with my poor royal mistress. 

Yet his Majesty is now, thank Heaven, so much 
better, that he generally sees his gentlemen in some 
part of the evening; and Mr. Fairly, having no par- 
ticular taste for being kept in waiting whole hours for 
this satisfaction of a few minutes, yet finding himself, 
if in the house, indispensably required to attend with 
the rest, has changed his Kew visits from nights to 
mornings. 

He brought me the "Regency Bill! " — ^I shuddered 
to bear it named. It was just printed, and he read it 
to me, w*ith comments and explanations, which took up 
all our time, and in a manner, at present, the most 
deeply interesting in which it could be occupied. 

"Hs indeed a dread event ! — and how it may ter- 
minate who can say I My poor Royal Mistress is much 
disturbed. Her daughters behave like angels; they 
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seem content to reside in this gloomy solitude for ever, 
if it prove of comfort to their mother, or mark their 
duteous affection for their father. 



MowDAY, 9th. — I now walk on the road-side, along 
the park-wall, every fair morning, as I shall venture 
no more into either of the gardens. In returning 
this morning, I was overtaken by Mr. Fairly, who 
rode up to me, and, dismounting, gave his horse to his 
groom, to walk on with me. 

About two hours after I was, however, surprised by 
a visit from him in my own room. He came, he said, 
only to ask me a second time how I did, as he should 
be here now less and less, the Eang's amendment ren- 
dering his services of smaller and smaller importance. 

He brought me a new political parody of Pope's 
El<Hsa to Abelard^ from Mr. Eden to Lord Hawkes- 
bury. It is a most daring, though very clever imita- 
tion. It introduces many of the present household. 
Mrs. Schwellenberg is now in eternal abuse from all 
these scribblers ; Lady Harcourt, and many others, less 
notorious to their attacks, are here brought forward. 
How infinitely licentious ! 

Tuesday, 10th. — ^The amendment of the King is 
progressive, and without any reasonable fear, though 
not without some few drawbacks. The Willis family 
were surely sent by Heaven to restore peace, and 
health, and prosperity to this miserable house ! 

Lady Charlo^e Finch called upon me two days ago, 
almost purposely, to inquire cjoncermng the report of 
my young friend's marriage ; and she made me pro- 
mise to acquaint her when I received any further news : 
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ir-nrnrnL nf r z^sszt^^ Xir. ia fact, as I fiMuid after- 
▼xri& £i£ I see ^ nrv. It ^vas scoei explained. Miss 
^nzzxmf ytuzls, MuzchkeljEs. aad Miss Planta, all 
cmfd ^vri Mrs. Scirvaiffiier? tixiaT- The moment 
I lomrr usb. Mix. i kl:» i B jeBbCTg called oat, — " Pray, 
3tiis Sentsr. fx «ia: tisE: tcci the gentlemen ? " 

- Y«L. vn=.— «ai ftr wlat- 1 sar ? ' 

A— .aigc- I decbred I did Dot know what she meant. 

•^ O : " med she, scoffinsrlT, "that won't not do!— 
wie all saw jxm, — IVincess Royal the same ! — so don't 
not ssLY that !"" 

I stared. — and >Iiss Gomme burst oat in laughter, 
and then Mrs. Schwellenberg added, — " For what go 
Ton orer to the Prince of Wales his house ? — ^nobody 
lires there but the gentlemen, — ^nobody others.'* 
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I laughed too> now^ and told her the fact. 

*' O," cried she, ''Lady Charlotte! — ver true. I 
had forgot Lady Charlotte ! ^* 

" O, very well, ma'am,'* cried I, — " so only the gen- 
tlemen were remembered ! " 

I then found this had been related to the Queen ; 
and Madlle. Montmollin said she supposed the visit 
had been to General Gordon ! — He is the groom now 
in waiting. 

"In, good time!*' as Mrs. Piozzi says; — I know 
not even his face! But I laughed, without further 
affirmation. 

Miss Gomme told me she had not been so much 
diverted since the poor King's illness as by hearing 
this attack upon my character. 

Then followed an open raillery from Madlle. Mont- 
mollin of Mr. Fairly's visits ; but I stood it very well, 
assuring her I should never seek to get rid of my two 
prison-visitors, Mr. Smelt and Mr. Fairly, till I could 
replace them by better, or go abroad for others ! 

Friday, 13th. — ^This morning there was a great 
alarm in the house, by the appearance of two madmen. 
I heard it from Columb. Mr. Smelt was so engaged in 
consultation about them, that he did not even come up- 
stairs ; and I remained in the most anxious uncertainty 
till noon, when my ever ready and kind informant^ Mr. 
Fairly^ found his way to me. 

'^ I am come," he cried, " only, for a moment, to ac- 
quaint you with the state of things below.** He then 
repeated all the particulars : but as the adventure was 
local, I shall not write more of it than that one of these 
men, after a long examination by all the gentlemen, 
was dismissed, and the other sent to the office of Lord 
Sydney, Secretary of State. 
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d» tic« in Mn. Sckvcikdbeis's room. Thejalllong 
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bc^^irs 111 ii rersEns. Tbar dadfiil affection is tmly 
faezzoifal to behojd. 

This etenine ^he PriBcesses Elizabeth and Marj 
came icto Mrs. Schvrilenber^'s room while I was yet 
there. Ther sang* eongs in two parts all the eremng', 
and Terr prettilr in point of roice. Their good 
homoor, howerer.. and inherent condescension and 
sweetness of manners, would make a much worse per- 
Cormance {^easing. 

February 16th. — All well, and the King is pre- 
paring for an intenriew with the Chancellor ! Dr. 
T^ illis now con6des in me all his schemes and 
notions : we are growing the best of friends ; and his 
son Dr. John is nearly as trusty. Excellent people ! 
how I love and honour them all ! 

I had a visit at noon from Mr. Fairly. He hastened 
to tell me the joyful news that the King and Queen 
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were just gone out> to walk in Richmond Gardens, arm 
in arm ! — ^what a delight to all the house ! 

*' But I have got," cried he, " a pamphlet for you, 
well worth your perusal : 'tis a letter from a member 
of Parliament to a country gentleman, and contains 
the characters of all the opposition ; and here is your 
friend Mr. Burke, done to the life !'* 

He insisted upon reading that passage himself: — 
'tis skilfully written, but with extreme severity ; though 
it allows to him original integrity, which is what I have 
Bever been induced to relinquish for him, and never 
can disbelieve. 

I told him I was now soon expecting in town my 
dearest friends the Lockes. 

*'Doyou?" he cried; and then, after a thoughtful 
pause, he said, '^ I — ^must give up the thought of know- 
ing them — ^till you go to Norbury Park, and I make 
you a visit there." 

A sad shake of my head was all my answer, — but 
he did not see it, nor move his eyes towards me ; and 
presently he added, '' That is your hope ! — ^to go there, 
and to Mickleham ! We must all have something to 
which we look forward — something to hope — is it not 
so ? — and is not this your hope ?" 

Still I made no answer but a poor sigh ! 

He grew graver, and said, '^ To meet here — ^till you 
look forward to meet — ^hereafter." 

*' O," cried I, *^ could I but be sure to meet them 
hereafter! — ^to go where they go! — I think I should 
be quite content here !" 

*' Why, no," cried he, smiling, ** not quite ! — some- 
thing — some little thing — ^would yet be wanting for 
the mean time !" 
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"Well — yes, — ^I am afraid that is true I — the en 
attendant would always want some relief. ** 

He begged me, when I had read the pamphlet^ if 
he should not return to claim it, which was uncertaio, 
to give it to Mr. Smelt. 

However^ in the evening I carried these characters 
to Mrs. Schwellenberg, and, to while away the tim^ 
read them to her. 



When I came to tea, I found Mr. Fairly waiting in 
my room. He had left Kew for Richmond Park, but 
only dined there. 

We had much discussion of state business. The King 
is so much himself, that he is soon to be informed of 
the general situation of the kingdom. O what an in- 
formation ! — ^how we all tremble in looking forward to 
it ! Mr. Fairly thinks Mr. Smelt the fittest man for 
this office: Mr. Smelt thinks the same of Mr. Fairly: 
both have told me this. 

Then again Mr. Locke came into play. I told him 
I believed him a man without blemish. 

He repeated my words with emphatic surprise. 
"At least," I cried, "there is no fault in him I have 
ever seen, — nor yet that, amongst his acquaintance, I 
have ever heard mentioned." 

*' What a character !" he exclaimed ; and again, for- 
getting the long delay he had proposed in the morning, 
he declared he must know him. He asked me various 
particulars of his way of life ; I sketched it dXi out 
^th that delight which such a subject communicates 
to all my ideas, and he is now perfectly well informed 
of the whole system of Norbury Park. 
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He began soon to look at his watch^ complaining 
very much of the new ceremony imposed^ of this at- 
tendance of handing the Queen^ which, he said, broke 
into his whole evening. Yet he does as little as pos- 
sible. " The rest of them," he said, " think it neces- 
sary to wait in an adjoining apartment during the 
whole interview, to be ready to show themselves when 
it is over !" 

He now sat with his watch in his hand, dreading to 
pass his time, but determined not to anticipate its 
occupation, till half-past nine o'clock, when he drew 
on his white gloves, ready for action. But then, stop- 
ping short, he desired me to guess whom, amongst 
my acquaintance, he had met in London this last time 
of his going thither. I could not guess whom he 
meant — ^but I saw it was no common person, by his 
manner. He then continued — '' A tall, thin, meagre, 
sallow, black-eyed, penetrating, keen-looking figure." 

I could still not guess, — and he named Mr. Wynd-» 
ham. 

^'Mr. Wyndham !" I exclaimed, '^no, indeed, — ^you 
do not describe him fairly, — -he merits better colour- 

ing." 

He accuses me of being very partial to him : however, 
I am angry enough with him just now, though firmly 
persuaded still, that whatever has fallen from him, 
that is wrong and unfeeling, on the subject of the Re- 
gency, has been the eflTect of his enthusiastic friendship 
for Mr. Burke : for he has never risen, on this cruel 
business, but in support of that most misguided of 
vehement and wild orators. This I have observed in 
the debates, and felt that Mr. Burke was not more 
run away with by violence of temper, and passion, than 
Mr. Wyndham by excess of friendship and admiration. 

VOL. IV. 2 E 
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M^ Furlj las. I Sekt. beea rery intimate with 
TTTT. iir je siii sitf 3e ccaerwd he was passing him, 
31 v^J>f*^2 Asae Scrv«c. and stopped his horse^ to call 
:iir. • O ic. lS"T3!i2iaai I 30 I see too will not know 
JUL v'jn. ixsi sercanc T 

Hf irsei :ci ^]hi^3«ss oe tne Qiieeii*s» and had one of 



)Cr. ^Tixfjoas a3£»i. and said he was very glad 
sl: iiK ^v3ff 2 w:i5w 5;r. on loofciiig at the Royal servant, 
ii; T«fc: jzsc :eex gonr^ to aake his lowest bow. 

- O. I TTtt-tt yea 1 * recizracd Mr. Fairly, ^ you took 
3K. riitnE isr ue Daike of CoMb^and.** 

^Ve rujed .&rc<E£ hm a sood while : my high admi- 
r-KTCii :c rj^s^ caLeiLiSw kis style of conrersation, and the 
ar:T.£iei jsisjeDoq aad detincy of his manners, I en- 
jUbTpf^i izpca withoat scrapie; adding,, that I should 
*cc ivl i: ^^ 5^r^rr>. Vut fi»m a dxed belief, founded 
."z riiscT. izi -zifjTTr:itX'n, that his internal character 
wi> ini'jc^: ;i:e zcrLe->i erer formed. 

Ff ri, vrT ITt:-: — Tie limes are now most interest- 
ir^ iT.i .*r.:i:al Dr. WH is confided to me this morn- 
:r.i: "ii^* ;c-ciY ihe Kini: is to see the Chancellor. 
Hv w :r.:rvr:An: will be tie result of his appearance!— 
ihc whole niHv r:*: file depends upon it ! 

>[r. Smelt his had his trst interview also ; — it was 
aU siucvth ; but, to himself, deeply affecting. 



I am rcrv somr to sav 1 am satisfied a certain Cerbera 

. " . 

has lamented my tea- elopements to the Princess Royal. 
There is an evident change, and coldness of a high 
sort, in that latelv so condescending Princess. I am 
quite grieved at this. But I will not pay a mean court, 
for which I should despise myself, in order to con- 
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ciliate a person whom I have never justly offended, but 
by running away from her when affronted myself. I 
will rather risk every consequence. Time, I think, must 
stand my friend. 

Wednesday, 18th. — I had this morning the highest 
gratification, the purest feeling of delight, I have been 
regaled with for many months : I saw, from the road, 
the King and Queen, accompanied by Dr. Willis, 
walking in Richmond Gardens, near the farm, arm in 
arm ! — It was a pleasure that quite melted me, after a 
separation so bitter, scenes so distressful — to witness 
such harmony and security! Heaven bless and pre* 
serve them! was all I could incessantly say while I 
kept in their sight. 

I was in the carriage with Mrs. Schwellenberg at the 
time. They saw us also, as I heard afterwards from 
the Queen. 

In the evening Mrs. Arline, Mrs. Schwellenberg's 
maid, came into Mrs. Schwellenberg s room, after 
coffee, and said to me, " If you please, ma'am, somebody 
wants you." 

I concluded this somebody my shoemaker^ or the 
like ; but in my room I saw Mr. Fairly. 

He was in high spirits. He had seen his Majesty ; 
Dr. Willis had carried him in. He was received with 
open arms, and embraced ; he found nothing now re- 
maining of the disorder, but too much hurry of 
spirits. 

When he had related the particulars of the interview, 
he suddenly exclaimed, '* How amazingly well you have 
borne all this !" 

I made some short answers, and would have taken 
refuge in some other topic : but he seemed bent upon 
pursuing his own, and started various questions and 

2 E 2 
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$ur:ai^s« to draw me on. In vain, however : I gave 
but ^'Cr: r^ or erasiTe answers ; and I suddenly put 
before him Young's Works^ which T had borrowed of 
Mr. Smelt. 

Youn^. he said, was an author not to read on regu- 
Lixiv. but to dip into, and reflect upon^ in times of soli- 
tude and sadness. Nerertheless, he opened and read. 

Wh;i: a noblen^^s of expression, when noble^ has this 
fcetl what exquisite feeling! what forcible ideas!— I 
&rl^'t. while I listened, all my own little troubles and 
d»(urb«Bces. 

TurasDAT, 19rH. — This is my dear young firiend's 
bridal diT ! I hare written to her. Heaven send her 

m 

hayp¥ ! 

Dr. Willis this morning lent me a crambo song, on 
his» own name, which he has received by the penny 
|x>$t. I shall copy and show it you. It is sportive 
^r.v^uc^. and L yjlI. 

'l'h:s was ;» swe^t. and will prove a most memora- 
Ho vIay : the Regency was put oflF, in the House of 
Lvrvl^. bv A motion from the Chancellor! 

Uu£»*. huna! 

Ar.vl this evening, for the first time, the King came 
iip<t;i:rs. to drink tea with the Queen and Princesses 
in tho driiwinir-tvv^tn ! 

My heart was so full of joy and thankfulness, I could 
harxViY brvAtho ! Heaven — Heaven be praised ! 

What u ditlcrent house is this house become! — sad- 
ness and terror, that wholly occupied it so lately, are 
now flown twav. or rather are now driven out; and 
thouirh anxietv still forcibly prevails, 'tis in so small a 
proiH>rtion to joy and thankfulness, that it is borne as 
if scarce an ill ! 

Monday, 23rd. — This morning opened wofully to 
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me, though gaily to the house ; for as my news of his 
Majesty was perfectly comfortable, I ventured, in direct 
words, to ask leave to receive my dear friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Locke, who were now in town : — in understood 
sentences, and open looks, I had already failed again 
and again. 

My answer was — "I have no particular objection, 
only you'll keep them to your room." 

Heavens ! — did they ever, unsummoned, quit it ? or 
have they any wish to enlarge their range of visit ? 

I was silent, and then heard a history of some im- 
prudence in Lady Effingham, who had received some of 
her friends. 

My resolution, upon this, I need not mention : I 
preferred the most lengthened absence to such a per- 
mission. But I felt it acutely ! and I hoped, at least, 
that by taking no steps, something more favourable 
might soon pass. 

si: 4e )ic 1: 

The King I have seen again — in the Queen's 
dressing-room. On opening the door, there he stood ! 
He smiled at my start, and saying he had waited 8n 
purpose to see me, added, '* I am quite well now, — I 
was nearly so when I saw you before — ^but I could over- 
take you better now ! " And then he left the room. 

I was quite melted with joy and thankfulness at this 
so entire restoration. 

End of February, 1789. Dieu merci! 
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Baker, Sir Georob, was born in Devonshire in 1722, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. He commenced practice at 
Stamford in 1756; removed to London shortly afterwards, and 
was appointed Physician in Ordinary to the King, and Phy- 
sician to the Queen. In 1766 he was created a baronet, and 
in 1797 was elected President of the College of Physicians. 
He was an elegant classical scholar, but his literary pro- 
ductions were exclusively of a professional character. He 
died in 1809. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, was born in 1743, and was son of William 
Banks, Esq., of Reverby Abbey, Lincolnshire. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford. In 1765 he made a voyage 
to Newfoundland and Labrador, and in 1 768 embarked with 
Cook and Solander on the first voyage round the world, — on 
each occasion in pursuit of his favourite study of Natural 
History. In 1 778 he was created a baronet, and elected Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society. Sir Joseph Banks's published 
writings consisted entirely of Papers in the Transactions of 
learned societies, with the single exception of a tract connected 
with agriculture. He died in 1820. 

Carmarthen, Lady. This lady was Catherine, daughter of 
Thomas Anguish, Es<j. In October, 1788, she became the 
second wife of Francis Godolphin, Marquis of Carmarthen, 
who succeeded to his father's title of Duke of Leeds, in March, 
1789. 

Daschkaw, Princess, was bOrn at St. Petersburg in 1744. She 
appears to have been one of the most extraordinary women 
that ever lived, both for strength of character, force of talents, 
and extent of acquirements. The part she acted in the re- 
volution of 1 762 (when she was only nineteen years of age), 
which caused the dethronement and assassination of Peter XXL, 
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r:-: *.jit-.i r:-.*; *• Great" Catherine :c "±^ 'Ira :: 
■^ •'' '• : :>pic!ioiis ami remarkable as 'z jasJ) IjS i 
• .i: -;:e -.vns m fact the leader of r.:*: 3:^=21=^ »'iia* 
*. t:..- ior. c:iiin::»ii the race oi" Eurcpeaa scL'riS& la ITS'* 
i*.-.-.0'i ■'. ;w ca.Ieii upon by the Empre^is *? tatt "is* 
. c'.Oii or •;-.« ■' AcHiieoiy if Arts and S<ie":€e»~ a Sc '^fi* 
:...v. ir.*: -he til.ed tnis o£ce iso «n«ulj? acoft fc* *«■■ B^ 
A-, i A l':".'ci"«s. w-.th credit imi hcncar rj a«*tl aaicf* ■* 
A..ir.'irr *■ ':\*^ :;is?ir::r:on. ior ieTeral y«a:% Si-=:ai» J* 
^. .*. •.■ive. ill Mr) M^ii the pnncipai states :i E^"C5*.ys:rf 
'. . . : ; : .r* < . .1 no >. e ! d .n tercc « irse w/ h r neir m :s: Oclcflcta 
. '. \.. i ■Mrtaents oi art and lettdr* Sic ic^ 

V : i.:': . zr^r'.y ci this extraordinary woncin- i» *» 

I'e. "r. ■.** :r-.^:xil MS. and edited by her fesi Ms. »- 

:l • ' . ' ■ .. i: • i^.se iL-iCince the work was wntten. inii:o»3QB 

■ * W> »!.* c"-'4--. ^^ .'.ii^T ever the only rvcord of the «tk* 

«■. T- *" j:tr*e* 

Ka^»: Nii. .'.:..■. 1^. iru jiTT m ITJU. at EJinbmxfc. wiffl 
>..* 'tv.i? ^i* 1 ::ir:er He went to sea hi the nexcail 
f'tr .:•<. !-■: M/1 i--A,-ed ":e iirasirioii 01 ieeoad mare, *tfl 
•■»* w L* ^:i.'»': ATI 7*" » TiriumaJance, and the evecta e^ 
r.*—'.; •» ■•. .-. ▼*••:* ""i* ^:undwar!t of his poem aft:* 
" N - : V --j; i. " V • . • V 1.4 71; :,:>reii .n '. Tii. Hi wrrtd «'c.i- 
• -J •,-,.- ^i • ■ ;.s ■ Y • 1:,' .1— f i;*".i.nfti iny ^emaaesE tzZZ- 
'i' ■ •. I- '■• ■ -.* *.i. I*-.: '-r ?.in:ri. n 'he * Ajr:ii r^i":- 
T- -- : -i;,.-. '-.i--*.-. i; -:,i J.i::e n Z*ecenii:er jf :.:e aa.^ 
... ... .^. ^ . , ^., . , ^ . ^ „^., . .^ ;, 1:^1 :i'. 

?"i ^^' : ^ A. 1" - : . ■ VI.' *" T '-»' wii vaa 'lie «n :c j-T 

l"';t.-i- ;. •■■ V ; . -i:-v LrSi..i. r'" :i Zjrice. =:\i "vatf ;r:t:a::' 

I* S* Pi..f >.' it'i- i.M f.i.*'. • i.Taiiitf.: .1 iieriiship -T '^ 
"•-■-■^ i." ■■ ''M . i •■■:?*. A ■ -•'-vi:*!.-' *e via Araciied "J "i 
^:*. "L«*i ■: .- ■'" ..rt.. i-m '•• -> ""'in :otiun«u i nnriaiiip — 
"■ '. '-''lt l*r..::*. *. : ".: • s •e'vn n* vis 11 "Ti* inii'vi :ur -t 
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■ " * : '. * M ..i.! -■: I • * u' **'a'' :lf•'^^:ils iivi ^niitiivjiinHi :- 

\i\::-:\ ^r. T - :..t : :-.-i.- -Li-.L*** ''t-^.:-.? m' r:»:«i Airline jy iU?- 

■■>..:j -.M.-. ,i Y\,i. LM VL* iTTi'Vi -: >. :ie v-ri'* n "hu 

"a.ni-.'-.r • l.:!-.i!-i -■• ;:.!. ::: ' J.*r:u:i r s -mc utur us 13- 

;'■.»..:: ::t:':r -.: l',:'.:i ," .::. :s v i:* ri»:;r: •) w ni:ra. -"n lis "e- 

• .:-: -'-.in I:i:.;u >£.• ~.-;.-.'.'.:- vl«* j^:ijh-;i :i ""? ntmiw 

^ s\j".A\:ziii'v V:; * 'n 'i:r:»::r* '» Tunniii;!, n ~:ie itft ii" 

"' c". . ».ii; ."H-.Te: ' :i» ~":iir 'rri*«;:i*ii. jL.xtunir iintar aiur- 

ir^ .11 T :.i:-! :i: :.s..:TCi:?r.ii-; h.ns^- 11 Jii-iiimenr v.-is hb 

ln::eMc;:i:itn. :i. ~' i.--: t 1-. ;.s*::c^ v n tumxi. vieii 11 Jiuiu. 

'It iu: I :wv».,v.i. ;.iii.--:i ..:■. • iii;"! i :iii'.i. 11 v.'iiusi le 
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biosnraphers) was dangerously wounded. He received the Order 
of the Bath, and died m 1818. 

Aasbick, Eva Maria» wife of David Garrick, was bom at 

Vienna in 1725. She was a dancer on the stage of her native 

^ eity, and came to London in 1 744, when she was immerHately 

. taken under the especial care and protection of the Countess 

' .- of Burlington ; and on her subsequent marriae:e with David 

- Garrick, the Earl of Burlington gave her a marriage portion of 

6000/. She died in 1822. 

Aaxifax, Dr. Samuel, was born at Mansfield, Derbyshire, in 
1733. He was the son of an apothecary of Chesterfield, and 
was educated at Cambridge, where he distinguished himself, 
and became a Fellow of Trinity Hall. He graduated as LL.D., 
and afterwards obtained the professorships successively of 
Arabic and of Civil Law. In 1781 he was raised to the see of 
Gloucester, and was subsequently translated to St. Asaph. 
He published many sermons, an ** Analysis of Butler's Ana- 
logy," and a work on the "Civil Code of the Romans." He 
died in 1 790. 

Hunter, Dr. Henry, was born in 1741, at Culross, in Perth- 
shire, and educated at the University of Edinburgh. He early 
distinguished himself for his scholarship, and in 1766 was 
ordained Minister of South Leith. Tn 1771 he became Pastor 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Church at London Wall. Among 
his many original and translated productions the chief are, the 
*• Sacred Biography," in seven volumes, and a splendid illus- 
trated translation of "Lavater's Physiognomy." He died at 
Bristol Hot-wells in 1802. 

Lalande, M. de, a French astronomer of ^eat genius and 
celebrity. He was born in 1732. His own inclinations, very 
early displayed, would have led him to scientific pursuits ex- 
clusively ; but his friends directed his studies to the law, and 
he was admitted an advocate at a very early age. Before he 
had attained his twenty-first year, however, his proficiency in 
scientific studies, and particularly in astronomy, was evinced 
by his appointment as Astronomer in the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris. He died in 1807. 

Langhorne, John, was the son of a clergyman, and was 
born in Westmoreland in 1 735. He had not a collegiate edu- 
cation, but for several years filled the office of prjvate tutor. 
He subsequently took orders in the church. The first literary 
eflpbrt by which he became known was an Eastern tale, entitled 
** Solyman and Alcmena." He subsequently wrote several 
original works ; but the production by wnich he is now chiefly 
remembered is a translation of " Plutarch's Lives," which he 
executed, in conjunction with his brother, a clergyman at Folk- 
stone, in Kent. He died at London in 1 799. 
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eases of the mind, without however abandoning the church. 
He established a private asylum for lunatics at Great ford, in 
his native county; and his success there led to his beiii£: in- 
trusted with the entire management of the case of his Majesty 
George III. Besides the two sons referred to in the Diary — 
Dr. John Willis ami the Rev. Thomas Willis— Dr. Willis had 
a third son. Dr. George Darling Willis, who was appointed 
one of the Royal Physicians in Ordinary in 1811. Dr. Francis 
Willis died in 1807. 
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